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THE UTOPIA: A VINDICATION’ 


By MONTGOMERY CARMICHAEL 


HE Utopia, or communication 

concerning the best state of a 
Commonwealth, is divided into two 
books, very different in character. 
The second book is pure romance, 
however pregnant with meaning; 
the first is sober and very appalling 


fact. It is the former book alone 
which contains the description of 
the Republic of Utopia “with a 
large declaration of its politic gov- 
ernment and good laws.” And it is 
this book chiefly which makes of 
the Utopia a very perfect specimen 
of a fine and finished piece of real- 
ism in fiction. “As a romance and 
work of art,” says the late Mr. 
Churton Collins,—true, he is speak- 


1Sir Thomas More, born 7th February, 1478; 
Lord Chancellor, 1529-1532. The ornament of 
his age; one of the noblest of Englishmen; a 
man of “a clear unspotted conscience”; irre- 
proachable in his life, in his death most glo- 
rious; martyred 6th July, 1535. 

Utopia written in Latin; ist edition Lou- 
vain, 1516. First English translation by 
Ralph Robinson, 1551; 2d edition revised, 
1556. The only other English translation of 
moment, Bishop Burnet’s, 1684. 

I quote throughout, with barely a change 
except usually to modernize the spelling, Dr. 
J. H. Lupton’s edition of Robinson, 1551 
(Clarendon Press, 1895), a noble volume ed- 
ited on a classic scale. More has been fortu- 
nate in his translator: Robinson’s robust and 
racy Tudor speech has raised the Utopia to 
the rank of an English classic. 


ing of the entire work,—“it ranks, 
if not in vogue at least in celebrity, 
with the Pilgrim’s Progress, with 
Robinson Crusoe, and with Gulliver’s 
Travels. . . . Certainly as an artist, 
More was the master of Defoe and 
Swift, and neither excelled him in 
‘the art of feigning.’ ”’* 

Book I., which was written after 
the second, is, on the other hand, 
entirely taken up with a description 
of the woeful state of England and, 
to some extent, of Europe, at the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century. 
The indictment is made up of sober 
fact, susceptible of scientific proof. 
It is told by a veracious historian, 
and commented on by a high-mind- 
ed reformer. Of romance, pure and 
simple, the only traces are the meet- 
ing by More at Antwerp with an 
imaginary character, — outlined in 
masterly fashion,—one Raphael 
Hythlodaye,’ a man who by his “fa- 


2Sir Thomas More’s Utopia. Clarendon 
Press, 1904; reprinted 1927. See Preface, p. 
ili., and Introd., p. xli. 

sHythlodaye, being a “Portugalle born,” 
More would have been truer to his art, had he 
given the traveler an unmistakable, high- 
sounding, Portuguese name. He has suc- 
cumbed to the prevailing liking for “con- 
ceits.” The clumsy and impossible “Hythlo- 
daye”—little better in the Latin form Hythlo- 
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vour and apparel,” seemed a mari- 
ner, who had indeed sailed with 
Amerigo Vespucci, and seen the far 
countries of the world, not as mari- 
ner, but rather as philosopher and 
observer. With Hythlodaye, and in 
the company of Master Peter Giles, 
the town-clerk of Antwerp, More re- 
pairs to his temporary residence in 
that city,—he was on a mission in 
the Low Countries at the time,— 
and there in the garden, seated on 
a grassy bank, the two friends lis- 
ten in rapt attention to the traveler- 
philosopher’s searching indictment 
of the existing abuses in Church and 
State. 

The rulers of Europe come in for 
scathing denunciation. “The most 
part of all Princes,” says Hythlo- 
daye, “have more delight in war- 
like matters . .. than in good feats 
of peace; and employ much more 
study how, by right or wrong, to en- 
large their dominions, than how 
well and peaceably to govern those 
they already have” (p. 38). Again 
and again are kings shrewdly lec- 
tured by this wonderful future 
Lord Chancellor, under the thin 
disguise of an imaginary character. 
A king is told that “his honour and 
safety is more and rather upholden 
by the wealth and riches of his peo- 
ple, than by his own treasures,” 
and—a most unpalatable truth— 
that “the commonalty chooseth 
their King for their own sake and 
not for his”; moreover that he 
ought “to take more care for the 
weal of his people than his own, 
and that for one man to live in 
pleasure and wealth, whiles all the 


dzus—is a “conceit” made up of two Greek 
words which being compounded signify “a 
teller of idle tales” (Lupton, p. 26 n.). 
“Utopia” is the result of a similar “conceit,” 
but it has at least produced a word of fasci- 
nating beauty and convincing verisimilitude. 
Further “conceits” of the kind abound, and 
have resulted in impossible and repellent 
words, such as Syphograunt and Tranibore. 
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others weep and smart for it, that is 
the part not of a King but of a jail- 
er” (pp. 92-94). No, Hythlodaye 
will have nothing to do with the 
service of kings, where “naughty 
counsels must be openly allowed 
and very pestilent decrees ap- 
proved. He shall be accounted 
worse than a spy, yea almost as 
evil as a traitor, who with faint 
heart doth praise evil and noisome 
decrees” (p. 103). Fearless lan- 
guage, all this, from a subject who, 
at the time, was the envoy of a very 
absolutely-minded sovereign. And 
yet so did that sovereign love the 
admonisher, that he did not rest 
until he had definitely attached 
him to the service of his court. 

Hythlodaye has been in England, 
and descants upon the cruel wick- 
edness of the death penalty for 
stealing; it being a common sight 
to see twenty poor creatures at a 
time swinging on the same gibbet 
for theft, to which they have been 
driven by starvation. Arable land 
has been almost wholly replaced by 
pasturage for sheep, because, wool 
being in high demand, the rich and 
noble, yea and “certain Abbots, holy 
men God wot,” can thereby the 
more quickly add to their riches. 
So the husbandmen and their fami- 
lies, “pore sylie wretched souls,” 
are thrust out of their own; work 
there is none to be got; their house- 
hold stuff they have to sell for next 
to naught, and when the proceeds 
of this give out, there is nothing 
left them but to stealorstarve. And 
since the penalty for stealing is the 
same as that for murder, better take 
the risk of it and kill, for dead men 
tell no tales. 

All this evil has come upon the 
land because “Christ’s true doc- 
trine of behaviour” is _ neither 
preached nor practiced. “Verily if 




















all things that evil and vicious man- 
ners have caused to seem inconven- 
ient and nought, should be refused 
as things unmeet and reproachful, 
then we must among Christian peo- 
ple wink at the most part of all 
those things which Christ taught us, 
and so straitly forbade them to be 
winked at, that those things also 
which he whispered in the ears of 
his disciples, he commanded to be 
proclaimed on the house-tops. .. . 
But preachers, sly and wily men, 
because they saw men evil-willing 
to frame their manners to Christ’s 
rule, have wrested and wried his 
doctrine, and like a rule of lead 
have applied it to men’s manners 
so that by some means they might 
be made to agree together. Where- 
by I cannot see what good they have 
done, save that men may be more 
surely evil” (pp. 101-102). 

It is impossible to have any doubt 
as to More’s own views and opinions 
expressed in Book I. It is only when 
we have fairly entered the land of 
romance in Book II., that the great- 
est divergence of opinion prevails 
among commentators as to how 
much of it may be regarded as 
More’s own sober convictions. And 
yet there is a very simple test for 
arriving at what he held in earnest. 
In Book II. this masterly story- 
teller has set himself to describe the 
government of an undiscovered Is- 
land, hitherto unvisited by Chris- 
tian missionaries, whose people, in 
consequence, were wholly ignorant 
of the Christian religion and its 
distinctive morality and spirituali- 
ty. He depicts an advanced state of 
civilization, a perfect system of or- 
ganized labor, a flourishing state of 
art and letters, a humane govern- 
ment, a variety of religious sects 
and an elaborate theistic cult. Of 
course all this is based on the nat- 
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ural law only, though assuredly the 
natural law at its best, and the 
whole is conveyed with admirable 
art. 

We know More to have been, 
from his youth up, a strict, con- 
vinced, and unwavering Catholic, 
firmly believing that the Church in 
pronouncements of faith and mor- 
als could not err, and that he was 
in conscious bound to complete sub- 
mission to her ruling in such mat- 
ters. By the rule of his religion we 
are perfectly able to test his own 
views in Book II. In cases where 
the natural law, in this description 
of the manners and customs of Uto- 
pia, runs counter to Christian law, 
there More cannot be expressing his 
own convictions, but is fanciful in 
the interests of his picture; and 
where the natural law perfectly 
harmonizes with the Christian law, 
as it does in the greater part of the 
description of Utopia, there More’s 
approval may as surely be taken 
for granted. The cases of conflict 
I am about to quote, will show that 
this test satisfactorily solves the 
problem of establishing More’s real 
opinions in the fictional part of his 
work (Book II.). The unfortunate 
Fra Tommaso Campanella (1568- 
1639) adopted exactly the same test 
in reply to objections that he had 
introduced un-Christian errors and 
practices into his political romance, 
la Citta del Sole. “It is not unortho- 
dox,” he argues, “to represent such 
things as prevailing in a State gov- 
erned solely by the simple light of 
nature, but it would be after the 
divine law and positive Christian 
law had become known.’* This 
very obvious argument is just the 
defense More would have made 


4Quistioni sull’ottima Repubblica. In “Opere 
scelte,” edited by Alessandro D’Ancona, Turin, 
1854, 2 vols. Vol. II., p. 302. 
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against a charge of introducing un- 
Christian teaching and practices in- 
to his “philosophical” Republic. 

It is indeed strange that so many 
should have found it impossible to 
. understand how More, in an ideal 
commonwealth, comes to describe, 
without manifest disapproval, a 
number of beliefs and practices 
which an orthodox Catholic would 
be obliged to condemn, and they 
conclude that he was “in advance 
of his times,” and not orthodox, 
and that he really did approve them. 
“Divorce” is allowed by Utopian 
law: therefore More approved of di- 
vorce. “Toleration” is inscribed in 
the fundamental law of the Repub- 
lic: therefore More is in favor of 
toleration. Would they have this 
great master in the “art of feign- 
ing” stultify himself? Why may he 
not, in the endeavor to make his 
picture convincing and true to life, 
depict the inhabitants of an Island, 
unknown to geographers, as guided 
by reason and living according to 
the natural law, without himself be- 
ing thought to have discarded that 
divine revelation which was as the 
light of his eyes? Mr. Collins (In- 
trod., p. xix.) speaks of him as “a 
man who in theory was not only the 
advocate of religious toleration, but 
upheld as an ideal a religion so lib- 
eral and catholic that it differed in 
no way from that of Plato and 
Cicero.” These, surely, are but 
wild and whirling words, born of 
the effervescent desire (to-day, per- 
haps, somewhat stilled) to clothe 
the men of the middle age in rai- 
ment woven in our own. The fa- 
mous Rector of Lincoln, Mark Pat- 
tison, errs more seriously, because 
more philosophically and solemnly. 
In his Life of More, written for the 
Encyclopedia Britannica,—I quote 
from the ninth edition,—he speaks 
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of him as “pronouncing not merely 
for toleration, but rising even to the 
philosophical conception of the in- 
difference of religious creed.” And 
again: “he had declared for indif- 
ference of religious creed with a 
breadth of philosophical view of 
which there is no other example of 
any Englishman in that age.” The 
Rector does not seem to see that 
this view is rather upset by the quo- 
tations which he gives from Eras- 
mus’s charming picture of More 
and his household: “The house at 
Chelsea is a veritable school of 
Christian religion. In it is none, 
man or woman, but readeth and 
studieth the liberal arts, yet is their 
chief care of piety.” This hardly 
makes for “indifference of religious 
creed,” and in conclusion candor 
constrains the Rector to admit re- 
gretfully that he (More) “never en- 
tirely emancipated himself from 
the sentiment of devotion, though 
in later life it exhibited itself in a 
more rational form.” And yet out 
of a sentiment of devotion to reli- 
gion, alone among great laymen and 
in the company of one only of the 
English bishops, he showed himself 
so irrational in later life as to pre- 
fer death and disgrace to counte- 
nancing the disruption of Christen- 
dom. 

Utopus, the founder and lawgiver 
of the Utopian State, “made a de- 
cree that it should be lawful for 
every man to favour and follow 
what religion he would” (p. 271). 
The Romans held the same view, 
and eagerly sought to preserve and 
annex the religions of their subju- 
gated races. Such toleration is 
most consistent with the natural 
law, and because More, with con- 
summate art, makes it prevail in 
another pagan State, we are not 
justified in concluding that he was 

















the advocate of indiscriminate tol- 
eration in Christendom, or himself 
held a liberal religion in no way dif- 
fering from that of Plato or Cicero. 
More, by the mouth of Hythlodaye, 
says (p. 211): “We have taken 
upon us to show and declare their 
laws and ordinances, not to defend 
them.” This explicit disclaimer 
should have helped to save him 
from the charge of advocating prin- 
ciples and practices repellent to 
Christians, and contrary to the or- 
thodox Catholic Faith to which he 
was so devotedly attached. 

Let us glance at a few more con- 
spicuous instances in which men of 
intelligence have given a travesty 
of More’s own views by taking cer- 
tain opinions of the Utopians to be 
the opinions of the author of the 
Utopia. Voluntary suicide and also 
killing by consent are allowed to 
sick Utopians “if the disease be not 
only incurable, but also full of con- 
tinual anguish.” The practice is 
severely condemned by the Catholic 
and Christian Church, and its cen- 
demnation is expressly mentioned 
in Book I., page 62: “no man hath 
power to kill... himself.” Yet the 
Rev. Ferdinando Warner (1703- 
1768) not only believed that More 
was convinced of the truth and de- 
sirability of this doctrine, but that 
he was even ready to put it in prac- 
tice upon himself. “How our au- 
thor,” he writes (Utopia, p. 160 n.), 
“came to take up this notion, both 
so unphilosophical and so irreli- 
gious, it is hard to say. But that it 
was his own notion of this matter, 
even to the end of his life, is very 
evident: because in one of his con- 
versations with his daughter Mar- 
garet Roper in the Tower, he tells 
her: ‘that if it had not been for his 
wife and children—whom he ac- 
counted the chief part of his charge 
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—he would not have failed, long be- 
fore, to have closed himself in as 
strait a room as that, and straiter 
too.”® That is to say the grave, ac- 
cording to Dr. Warner. But Father 
Bridgett points out,* and Dr. Lup- 
ton fully assents (p. 223), that this 
strait room and straiter can be no 
other thing that More’s early love, 
a Carthusian’s cell, for in those 
days it was lawful, with the permis- 
sion of the proper authority, for a 
man to leave his wife and family 
and embrace the monastic state. 

Divorce is sanctioned by Utopian 
law. The bond of marriage is bro- 
ken by adultery and by incompati- 
bility, or as Robinson more graph- 
ically puts it, by “the intolerable 
wayward manners of either party” 
(p. 227). Mr. Collins inveighs and 
cries out (p. 223): “More is again 
as paradoxical from the orthodox 
point of view as he was in his de- 
fence [!] of suicide.” He would 
indeed have been paradoxical had 
he made the Utopians act as if, to 
them, marriage were a sacrament 
and indissoluble in its character. 
There is nothing in the world to 
hinder the dissolution of a mar- 
riage except a profession of ortho- 
dox Christianity: even the Jews 
were allowed to break the marriage 
bond because of the hardness of 
their hearts. 

The Utopians regarded “fasting,” 
and other practices contrary to the 
natural law, as “a point of extreme 
madness” (p. 210). Dr. Lupton is 
so far impressed by the forcible 


sMemoirs of the Life of Sir Thomas More, 
etc. By Ferdinando Warner, LL.D., London, 
1758, pp. 156. To the Memoirs is appended, 
with separate pagination 1-230, Bishop Bur- 
net’s translation of the Utopia with notes by 
Dr. Warner. 

6The Life and Writings of Blessed Thomas 
More. By the Rev. T. E. Bridgett. London, 
1924, 4th edition, p. 25. First edition, 1891. 
This book is praised by Dr. Lupton, and just- 
ly, for the “candid spirit” which pervades it 
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manner in which this statement is 
made as to add in a note: “More 
doubly guards himself against any 
unfair use being made of his words. 
. . . But when every allowance is 
rightly made, the reader will judge 
whether there is not here a condem- 
nation of the ascetic spirit as a thing 
meritorious in itself.” Dr. Lupton’s 
rare criticisms of opinions, always 
so temperately and judiciously 
made, are entitled to the greatest 
respect and consideration. But in 
this condemnation of “making feble 
the boddye wyth fastynge,” I con- 
fess that I can only see the com- 
mon-sense protest of pagans living 
the healthy life of the natural man; 
as to More’s own views of fasting 
they are to be found in his life: he 
went to extremes in bodily mortifi- 
cation. 

The Utopian priesthood, as one 
would expect in a Gentile religion, 
were allowed to marry. This earns 
for More great praise from Dr. 
Warner. “It is plain,” writes the 
Doctor (Utopia, p. 115 n.), “from 
the author’s giving the priest a wife 
in this place, that, contrary to the 
superstition of his own religion, he 
was a friend to the marriage of ec- 
clesiasticks.” There is not the 
slightest evidence to support the 
idea that because More gives the 
Utopians a married clergy, he there- 
fore wishes to see a similar insti- 
tution in the Christian Church. The 
celibacy of the clergy is of purely 
ecclesiastical institution, and could 
be abrogated to-morrow by the su- 
preme authority. But it is idle to 
search the Utopia for More’s views 
in the matter. His one view would 
be to submit to the ruling of au- 
thority. 

There were also women priests in 
Utopia, “for that kind is not ex- 
cluded from the priesthood, how- 
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beit few be chosen, and none but 
widows and old women” (p. 285). 
It is a happy touch to put the reli- 
gion of Utopia in this way on the 
same level as the religious systems 
of Greece and Rome. It would 
seem impossible that any writer on 
the Utopia should see in a mere ar- 
tistic touch, approval by More of 
admitting women to the priesthood. 
Yet Karl Kautsky, in his brilliant 
study of the Utopia, takes More 
here to be expressing his own con- 
victions. “How far,” he cries, “how 
far does not the Utopian Church 
surpass Lutheranism and even Cal- 
vinism! Like them both she is 
without auricular confession, the 
celibacy of the clergy, the venera- 
tion of images. But More goes a 
great deal further . . . and admits 
women to the priesthood." This is 
a striking instance of the futility of 
judging More without reference to 
that religion which he professed 
with the same conviction in his 
early manhood as in his last days 
in the Tower. 


There are cases—two in partic- 
ular—where More, carried away, it 
is to be supposed, by his own pas- 
sionate convictions, is not faithful 
to the picture he has set himself to 
paint. He represents the Utopians 
as holding war in utter abhorrence. 
The reprobation of war is Chris- 
tian doctrine, and it would surely 
be against all the natural probabil- 
ities to discover an unknown pagan 
country that did not admire war. 
However More cannot here be ac- 
cused of adopting naturalistic views 
not his own, but only of introduc- 
ing Christian doctrine where it is 
out of place. “War or battle,” 
Hythlodaye is made to say, “as a 


tTThomas More und seine Utopie. Stuttgart, 
1922, p. 312. First edition, 1887, sixth 1926. 
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thing very beastly, and yet to no 
kind of beasts in so much use as it 
is to man, they do detest and abhor; 
and contrary to the custom almost 
of all other nations, they count 
nothing so much against glory as 
glory gotten in War” (p. 243). Un- 
exceptionable Christian sentiment 
assuredly, if expressed with some- 
thing of Communist overvehemence. 
Rather than any forgetfulness of 
his art, it is more likely that More 
here could not resist the occasion 
of drawing a contrast between the 
pagan ferocity and brutality pre- 
vailing in the Christian Europe of 
his day, and the Christian profes- 
sions which, with much art, he at- 
tributes to an unknown Gentile 
Commonwealth. But though the 
Utopians, like the modern Russians, 
abominate war, like the modern 
Russians they daily practice and 
exercise themselves in its disci- 


pline, and that with the double in- 


tent of defense of their country, 
and the delivery of other nations 
“oppressed with tyranny,” and 
“suffering wrong under the pre- 
tence of right.” They are sorry 
and ashamed to achieve a victory 
by overmuch bloodshed, and seek 
rather to subdue their enemies by 
“the myghte and puysaunce of 
wytte.” So they issue proclama- 
tions secretly in enemy countries, 
promising great monetary rewards 
to him who shall assassinate their 
Prince, and lesser rewards for the 
heads of other principal leaders 
mentioned in the proclamations, 
and a double reward for those 
brought in alive. Even the pro- 
claimed persons themselves are of- 
fered heavy bribes, if they will 
8There is no money in circulation in the 
communistic Republic ef Utopia, but the 
treasury is well supplied with gold for use 


in foreign relations and lavish bribery and 
corruption in time of war. 
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change their allegiance and come 
in. So that great suspicion and dis- 
trust of one another is at once 
sown in the enemy camp. All this 
they account a deed of pity and 
mercy, because that by the death 
of “a few offenders,” the lives of a 
great number of innocent men will 
be saved, knowing that the rank 
and file of their enemies “be driven 
to War against their wills by the 
furious madness of their princes 
and heads.” In battle they use a 
band of picked men whose atten- 
tion is to be entirely devoted to kill- 
ing their adversaries’ Chief,—this 
in the hope of a speedy victory and 
the avoidance of bloodshed. The 
moral of the long chapter on War 
(chapter VIII.), only briefly touched 
on here, seems to be that it is utter- 
ly to be abhorred and avoided, but 
being in’t there is no sort of crafty 
abomination that may not be re- 
sorted to, to crush and stamp out 
the mad-brained “savage spirit of 
wild war” (Shakespeare, King John, 
Act V., Scene 2). 

In the out and out condemnation 
of hunting by the Utopians (pp. 
199-201), More also seems to have 
sacrificed the probabilities to his 
convictions, for assuredly the nat- 
ural man is a born hunter. Yet 
“this exercise of hunting, as a thing 
unworthy to be used of free men, 
the Utopians have rejected to their 
butchers. For they account hunt- 
ing the lowest, vilest and most ab- 
ject part of butchery, and the other 
parts of it more profitable and more 
honest . . . which do kill beasts for 
necessity . . . But if the hope of 
slaughter and the expectation of 
tearing in pieces a beast doth please 
thee, thou shouldst rather be moved 
with pity to see a silly innocent 
hare murdered by a dog; the weak 
of the stronger, the fearful of the 
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fierce, the innocent of the cruel and 
unmerciful,” etc. (p. 200). This de- 
scription, so entirely out of the pic- 
ture, must assuredly be More’s own 
view of hunting, a view which the 
world has come no nearer embrac- 
ing. 


But though the Utopia was not 
written to preach modern ideas of 
religious tolerance, or a religion dif- 
fering in any way from that of 
Plato or Cicero, or a philosophical 
conception of the indifference of re- 
ligious creed; if its author had no 
idea of advocating voluntary sui- 
cide, or the dissolubility of mar- 
riage, or the abolition of fasting and 
abstinence, or even a married clergy 
and the admission of women to the 
priesthood,—yet he earnestly calls 
for very far-reaching changes. He 


would have “Christ’s true doctrine 
of behaviour” to be the rule of life 
throughout the land, purging 


Church and State of all abuses, and 
infusing an evangelical spirit of 
simplicity and equal justice into 
those who held the governance of 
things spiritual and temporal in the 
realm of England. In a word he 
would have England a Christian 
land once more, and it is easy to see 
in the first Book how he seeks to 
stir up his countrymen, the great 
Churchmen, the great Nobles, the 
Kiag himself, to look ahead and 
think. Nor is it without a deep mo- 
tive that he has drawn two several 
pictures in the two books of the 
Utopia, and mutely calls upon us to 
look here upon this picture and on 
that. On the one hand a Kingdom 
having the grace of God and the 
privilege of the Sacraments, on the 
other a Republic having only Nat- 
ural Religion, the natural virtues, 
and human reason for its guide. In 
the Christian Kingdom unabashed 
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Machiavellianism, tyrannical op- 
pression of the poor, unbridled ra- 
pacity in the rich; in the philosoph- 
ical Republic good government, 
equal justice, order, liberty, tem- 
perance and humane institutions. 
That is the tragedy which More un- 
folds, but one would read him in 
vain not to understand that, in his 
estimation, this model Republic of 
his needs as the seal of its perfec- 
tion, as its bond and parallel life, 
the entire Faith of the Catholic 
Church, and the whole rule of her 
ecclesiastical supervision. He leads 
us to great heights at times, but 
rather by transient adumbration 
than by solemn adjuration. He is 
the brightest of teachers, and for 
the most part his “gay genius” pre- 
fers to play “with the inoffensive 
sword of native wit.” He has used 
his gifts of irony and “feigning” in 
this deeply serious work with mar- 
velous and enchanting effect. And 
he has set thousands of his country- 
men, nay men of all countries, 
thinking and dreaming, thinking of 
the sore blemishes and injustices 
that deface the world even to- 
day, and dreaming of the Utopia 
which he has so nobly presented 
that men say it is impossible of at- 
tainment. He says so himself in gen- 
tly quizzical fashion as he draws to 
the end of his immortal book: “I 
must needs confess and grant,” he 
writes, “that many things be in the 
Utopian weal publique, which in 
our cities I may rather wish for 
than hope after.” But assuredly 
not even this warning of the author 
of so many alluring dreams, will 
cause men to cease from dreaming 
of the ideal commonwealth whose 
citizens, being of one heart and 
mind in Christ the Lord, shall make 
straight all crooked things and all 
rough ways smooth, 
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By M. E. M. Youne 


wy - seen Miss Longstaffe, Tom!” 

Molly Pritchard, picking up 
her husband at Cheselton Station, 
hardly left him time to get into the 
car. 

“And, oh, Tom! She’s absolutely 
It! And the School—the whole 
place—too lovely for words! White. 
Spotless. All light and space and 
air. And simple! Simple’s no word 
for it. No crowding. None of those 
unhappy attempts at ornament, or 
—or anything. Just one good print 
or something, here and there, to 
catch the eye. Reims Cathedral 


was one of them. Miss Longstaffe 
pointed that out to me, and some 
rather special picture of Our Lady 


—not one I know. And she said 
wouldn’t those pictures make Sylvie 
feel quite at home? Wasn't it nice 
of her? And then—a vast Recep- 
tion Hall with just one statue in it. 
From Athens that was.” 

“Greeks and Romans taken in,” 
grunted Tom. 

“She didn’t call us Romans,” said 
his wife. “She’s much too culti- 
vated.” 

“Us!” Tom Pritchard interrupted. 
“I’m not a Roman.” 

“I mean Sylvie and me, of course. 
And she called us just Catholics. 
Wasn’t it nice of her? And fancy, 
Tom! She’s changing the name of 
the school. It’s not to be called 
Broome Hall after this term. It’s 
to be called ‘St. Joan’s.’” 

“New-Broom Hall.” 

“You know quite well St. Joan 
isn’t new.” 

“T’ll bet Miss Longstaffe’s one is. 


I 


Compounded by Shaw, produced 
by—” 

“Do stop talking one minute, 
dear,” said Molly patiently. “I’ve 
got such heaps and heaps to tell 
you, and I want you to have it all 
at your fingers’ ends before Sylvie 
gets in from the Convent to-night. 
So that you can back me up—hard 
—if she should—” She paused. 

“Yes,” said Tom. “I imagine 
there’ll be ructions.” 

“I must tell her to-night, I sup- 
pose.” 

“To-morrow’s her last day of 
term, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” said Molly, with a sigh, 
“And she'll have to say good-by, I 
suppose. I thought perhaps the 
nuns might have let it leak out. But 
they said they wouldn’t. And”—a 
deeper sigh—‘“they haven’t.” 

“Stupid of them.” 

“Oh! Of course you think nuns 
are everything. All I know is, I 
wish I’d never sent the child there. 
She’s so ridiculously fond of the 
place.” 

“It was a bit of a mistake, if you 
meant to take her away again.” 

“But I didn’t. You know I never 
did. You must see how it has all 
happened. How could I tell how 
the land lay before we settled in 
here? Convent schools are the ab- 
solute top shelf in lots of places. 
I’m sure at Plymley all the really 
good people simply besieged the 
nuns to take their girls—Protes- 
tants and all!—‘But this’—she said 
—‘is Cheselton.’” 

“My rent cries out it is.” 
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“And you can’t blame me for not 
getting the whole hang of Chesel- 
ton before we moved over. The 
Good Counsel school here looked 
all right. And it’s the same Order, 
so we knew they taught all right. 
And so handy for Heatherbrae— 
only five minutes off. And how 
was I to know that all the really 
good people in Cheselton send their 
girls to Broome Hall?” 

“Catholics and all?” asked Tom, 
with a grin. 

“Oh!” said his wife. 
Catholics! I ask you!” 

“Come now,” said Tom Pritch- 
ard. “I call that little school pal 
of Sylvie’s quite a decent little 
specimen— Josie—what’s her 
name?” 

“Josie Strahan? Yes. There’s 
nothing wrong with the Strahans. 
But the bulk of the school is hope- 
lessly middle-class. It beats me 
what can have persuaded Mrs. 
Strahan to send Josie into a milieu 
like that.” 

“Perhaps,” her husband haz- 
arded, “she promised to bring up 
the child a Catholic.” 

“Mrs. Strahan? Of course she 
didn’t! Why should she? Her 
husband’s as good a Catholic as she 
is. Why should the Strahans have 
to promise things? You had to, 
you poor dear, because—” 

“Because, being an _ outsider,” 
said Tom drily, “I'd be apt to ham- 
per your pious zeal.” 

“As if you ever would!” 

“I haven’t, anyhow. We've both 
kept the bargain.” 

“What do you mean by ‘both’?” 

“I mean both. I’ve left you a 
free hand with Sylvie as per con- 
tract. And you—you were to try to 
convert me, you know.” 

“As if I could!” 

“Oh! but you tried. Yes, you 


“Cheselton 
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did. You gave me a good book for 
a wedding present.” 

“Nonsense!—Did I? 
was it?” 

“Book written by—some stout 
old Johnnie—I forget his name. 
Rather a striking old chap. Went 
charging up and down England in 
the year One. And finally suc- 
cumbed to some No-Popery row.” 

“You mean Challoner. Heavens! 
That old book! How funny of me. 
And how funny of you to remem- 
ber it.” 

“Oh! I remember it. Forcible 
old chap. There was a bit—some- 
thing about not expecting to get to 
God by going in the opposite direc- 
tion.” 

Molly turned and looked at her 
husband. 

She had often thought when first 
they were married, suppose Tom 
were to be suddenly and miracu- 
lously converted, how nice it would 
be! 

If he were to be converted now? 
How—how queer! 

“You liked that book?” she said, 
uncertainly. 

“T liked that remark. Seemed to 
mean something—at the moment. 
But the Catholics I was coming 
across looked to me very much like 
their neighbors—trying, I mean, to 
get somewhere by going in the op- 
posite direction. So—” 

“Which Catholics?” asked Molly 
frowning. 

“Lots,” said Tom. 
ticular.” 

“Horrid,” said Molly. 
he?” 

They were taking the sharp bend 
in at Heatherbrae, and Tom Pritch- 
ard stopped the car at the door be- 
fore he answered indifferently. 

“He? It wasn’t a ‘he.’” 

“What are you talking about?” 


Whatever 


“One in par- 


“Who was 
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Molly was diving into all the cor- 
ners of the car. 

“Don’t tell me,” she wailed, “that 
that flower-shop fiend has forgotten 
to put in the box of violets.” 


II 


Dinner was over, and, in the 
drawing room of Heatherbrae, Syl- 
via Mary, eight years old, in a rose- 
petal pink frock, sat before the fire 
in her own small chair, her small 
head bowed, her small damp pocket 
handkerchief rubbing and grinding 
the tip of her small red nose, and 
sobbed and sniffed and sobbed, and 
sobbed again. 

Her father, in his easy chair on 
one side of the fire, her mother, in 
hers on the other, held, each, a 
cigarette; but neither lighted up. 
They were waiting with uneasiness 
for what Sylvia was going to say 
about it. 

“I never...” she said at last. “I 
never...” and could say no more. 

“Never’s a long day!” remarked 
her father with forced heartiness. 

“You would say that,” mur- 
mured his wife. 

“I did,” said he: 
goaded, lit his cigarette. 

“Of course, you know, Sylvie,”— 
Molly struck the easy, common-sen- 
sible note that worked well in so 
many emergencies,—‘“you know 
you'll go on playing with Josie Stra- 
han all the same.” 

The sobbing was held up for a 
breath, and the mother followed up 
her success. 

“You can have her here to tea 
every day if you want to.” (Reck- 
less statements of this sort are al- 
ways subject to revision.) 

“And to spend the whole day on 
Saturdays.” ‘Tom went one better. 

“And Feast-Days?” Small but 


and, being 
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clear came the challenge from be- 
hind the pocket-handkerchief. 

“Well, there won’t be holidays on 
Feast-Days, I fancy, but—” Ata 
frenzied gesture from his wife Tom 
tried to cover his false move— 

“But there’ll be heaps and heaps 
of holidays. Lashings of ’em.” 

“There won’t be holidays on 
Feast-Days,” repeated the child, 
slowly. 

She put down her hands and 
handkerchief upon her lap. 

“In all my life,” she said, “I nev- 
er heard of such a thing.” 

She sat still, and trembling, look- 
ing at the dreadful newness. Once 
she turned her little head towards 
her mother: but it was her mother 
who was doing this to her. 

She jumped up suddenly and ran 
to her father. 

“Must 1?” she said. “Must I?” 

“Must you do what your mother 
says?” Tom always played the 
game. “What d’you think, Midge?” 

The child stood where she was 
for a moment. Then she said, “I 
know,” and went silently to Molly’s 
chair. 

“That’s all right, Mousie,” said 
Molly lightly. “You didn’t mean 
lg 

“Yes. I did mean it. Because, 
you see, it is such a very dreadful 
thing.” 

“Goosie!” 


Molly drew the child 
upon her knee. “What a fuss about 


nothing! It’s only for lessons.” 
“Only for lessons,” Sylvie as- 
sured herself in a whisper. 
“You'll live here with us just the 
same.” 
“Yes,” she whispered. 
“Everything just the same.” 
To” 
“You'll just get up comfortably 
in time for breakfast.” 


“For breakfast?” She looked 
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round in her mother’s face, sur- 
prised. 

“Yes. 
at home with us, now. 
racing off to—” 

“Not go to Mass?” 

“You'll go to Mass on Sundays, of 
course, and on Saturdays too, I 
daresay.” 

“Not all the whole week?” 

“Have sense, Sylvie! Do / go all 
the whole week?” 

“No.” This mystery was as yet 
unexplored. 

“It would be much too much for 
you now, with the long walk after 
breakfast to St. Joan’s.” 

“What is ‘St. Joan’s’?” 
Sylvie. 

“Your new school is going to be 
called ‘St. Joan’s,’” said her mother. 

“Next term,” broke in her fa- 
ther, jovially—‘“in honor of your 
going there. Because you're going 
to be such a valiant young person.” 

Sylvie listened politely. She loved 
her father with all her heart; but 
she knew St. Joan would be one of 
those things that he didn’t know 
about: so, when he had finished, 
she turned to her mother. 

“Why is it called ‘St. Joan’s’ if it’s 
Protestant?” 

“It isn’t Protestant.” 

Sylvie was puzzled. “You said...” 

“I said it wasn’t Catholic.” 

“I don’t understand.” 

“It is a thing called non-secta- 
rian,” said Molly. 

“And that’s the Latin for no divi- 
sions,” said Tom. 

“Oh!” said Sylvie, relieved. “Then 
I'll go to Mass there.” 

a 

“Why?” 

“They don’t have Mass there.” 

“Why?” 

“They don’t want to—some of 
them.” 


You'll be having breakfast 
Instead of 


asked 
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“But you said . . . no divisions.” 

“Heavens above!” Molly put the 
child off her knee with the ghost of 
a shake. She heard Tom’s chuckle. 
“Don’t be tiresome, Sylvie! .. . I 
should think you’d be glad to have 
your lazy little sleep out in the 
mornings.” 

Sylvie turned a startled look 
upon her mother. “It’s been trou- 
ble enough, I’m sure,” went on 
Molly, “for poor Mathilde. To get 
you up and out to the convent in 
time.” 

“I know,” said Sylvie. 

“And now you get the chance to 
lie in bed an hour longer—Lazy- 
bones!—are you going to pretend 
you don’t like it?” 

“I do like it,” said Sylvie, all at 
sea. “But I—I didn’t mean—I 
don’t want—” 

She stopped—and her father put 
in his genial word. 

“*The spirit is willing,’” he said, 
“ “but the flesh is weak’—as the say- 
ing goes.” 

Molly raised her eyebrows at 
him. 

The child began sobbing again in 
a subdued hopeless way. 

“What's the matter now?” asked 
her father. 

“I’m frightened.” 

“What of?” 

“Everything.” 


When Molly Pritchard came back 
from handing the child over to the 
ministrations of Mathilde, her hus- 
band looked up from the report of 
Amalgamated Electrics, and idly 
watched her progress down the 
long length of her charming draw- 
ing room. 

It all keyed well together: the 
soft bright lighting, the bright well- 
chosen colors of the room, the 
graceful, bright, well-chosen wife. 
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He thought of asking her, just to 
get a rise out of her, what Father 
Smith had to say about this new 
educational stunt. And then he 
thought he wouldn’t. Why strike 
any more jarring notes? He was a 
busy man, and he liked a quiet eve- 
ning. 

And he knew her answer in ad- 
vance, anyhow. “Father Smith dis- 
liked it, of course, but he didn’t 
forbid it— absolutely.” — “Yes; of 
course the Church disliked it—but 
it didn’t forbid it—absolutely.” 

Tom Pritchard reflected sleepily 
that if Molly were to start in to 
serve her husband in the way she 
served her God, he would pretty 
soon pack up his traps and go. 

And then he left off thinking 
about it. The line of Challoner’s that 
had lashed Tom Pritchard once, 
had long since been forgotten, and 
the “affected ignorance of what we 
have no wish to know” was become 
his habitual mood. 

So silence reigned, and Molly sat 
down to her writing-table and gave 
her mind to garden-party lists. 
They took a bit of doing, for she 
had a heart, and was nearly as anx- 
ious not to wound old Plymley 
friends as she was determined not 
to antagonize new Cheselton ones. 

Suddenly, with an exclamation, 
she touched the bell, and a parlor- 
maid came in. 

“Tell Cook, please, that I quite 
forgot that the Crusade van will 
call to-morrow afternoon. I want 
her to have two good sacksful 
ready. She can ask Mathilde for 
any old things of Miss Sylvie’s to 
fill up with, if necessary.” 

“The Crusade?” queried Tom as 
the door shut. 

“Oh! don’t you know? The most 
splendid thing! They give a home 
to any Catholic child whose faith is 
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in danger. I send all my rubbish 
there. .. . What is the matter with 
you?” 

For Tom had thrown back his 
head with a shout of laughter. 

He sat up. “All your rubbish,” 
he said solemnly, “to the Crusade. 
And your child to Newbroom Hall.” 

Molly was, for once, exasperated. 
She turned and faced her husband, 
and challenged him. 

“Do you want your child to grow 
up in that set, and end by marrying 
out of her class?” she demanded. 

“Do you want her to grow up a 
convert to Newbroomery?” asked 
Tom. 

“Convert! Stuff and nonsense! 
They’ve got nothing to convert her 
to.” 

“I’m not sure that I want Sylvie 
converted to Nothing,” said Tom, 
with a dash of sentiment. “But it’s 
your job. Have it your own way.” 

He returned to Amalgamated 
Electrics. His wife gave him an un- 
decided glance or two and then ap- 
plied herself seriously to her lists. 

Upstairs, Sylvia Mary drifted 
from bewilderment into sleep. 

And Mathilde, who had been en- 
gaged for the absolute purity of her 
accent (with just one passing men- 
tion of her religion) was pronounc- 
ing these English parents “dréle 
d’espéce.” 


Ill 


Sweet, late-flowering hawthorns, 
golden dropping laburnums— all 
the sunflecked wonders of the first 
June days—bloomed over and 
through the railings of St. Joan’s 
School, and scented the air of the 
highroad. The highroad was a 
country road still, for all the rapid 
growth of Cheselton, but it didn’t 
look like one to-day. 
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Banks of cars were lined up on 
each side of it, and before and in, 
and upon the cars, swarmed crowds 
of sightseers. 

The gates of St. Joan’s School 
stood wide open. Three hundred 
schoolgirls, trim and businesslike 
in gym tunics of fawn and green, 
were drawn up at attention in its 
courtyard. While over the way 
eighty white-frocked children of all 
ages were massed behind the gar- 
den parapet of a Cheselton Catholic 
convent. 

One of them, Josie Strahan, kept 
craning over the wall, trying to 
catch a glimpse of Sylvie Pritchard 
in the Joanite ranks. They met so 
seldom now—except at Mass. And 
even now she couldn’t make her 
out. Joanites looked all so like 
each other. Perhaps she wasn’t 
there? No. Of course she wasn’t. 
She was ill. That’s why she wasn’t 
at Mass this morning: nor here, al- 
though the King was coming. 

The King was coming to St. 
Joan’s! 

In the five years that had passed 
since the school was renamed, St. 
Joan’s had fought its way into the 
van of woman’s education. And to- 
day the King was to recognize the 
great Girl’s School by stopping his 
car at its gates on his way from 
opening a Public Playing-Field, and 
by receiving an address from its 
Headmistress. 

And was Sylvie Pritchard not as- 
sisting at this national event?— 
Sylvie, who had shot up from the 
funny little frightened newcomer— 
the “Unknown Quantity,” the “Syl- 
via-What-is-She?” of five years 
back—into the leader of Lower 
School work and games—into the 
very incarnation of that Public 
Spirit which was St. Joan’s very 
life? 
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Sylvie was there. 

But not peering across the road 
in a wistful search, like Josie. 
Alert, efficient, self-reliant, and as 
studiously self-effacing as the best 
brand of Public Spirit demands, 
playing hub to the Lower School 
wheel, tightening the slackers, and 
holding all in place, Sylvia Pritch- 
ard was fanning to flame a flicker- 
ing hope in the heart of Elizabeth 
Longstaffe. 

How often had that devoted wom- 
an—breathless from dancing high 
and disposedly among denomina- 
tional eggs—wan from her mid- 
night ransacking, for Assembly 
Hall quotation, of the less assertive 
parts of the Sacred Scriptures and 
of the works of Walter de la Mare— 
how often had she thanked what 
non-sectarian gods there be that 
Public Spirit still exists to be adored 
and served. 

To-day she told herself that Syl- 
via Pritchard would live to be Its 
Prophet. And she flung a pitying 
thought to the girl’s silly mother, 
away amusing herself in Paris 
when she might have been seeing 
Sylvia on her job. 

Miss Longstaffe had time to tell 
herself this or any number of 
things, in an unexpected, horrible, 
age-long, wait. 

“That’s Mr. Minns,” said every- 
body—and the King had, in fact, to 
leave Mr. Minns speaking. But al- 
most everybody was rattled. Only 
Sylvia Pritchard, posted before the 
Lower School as transmitter of sig- 
nals, maintained her perfect poise. 
When, behold! A stir and a sway- 
ing in the house-servants’ group. 

“Old Kate, I bet!” thought Syl- 
via. 

And Old Kate it was. 

Old Kate was small, and she was 
crooked, and only a half-day help— 
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a vegetable maid—at that. But the 
King was coming, and old Kate was 
going to see him. She would stand 
in front of the tall ones, and the 
King could look over her head at 
the straight ones. And—after one 
long running ripple of remon- 
strance and push—there old Kate 
was—in the front line of the Do- 
mestic Staff, and nearly touching 
Miss Sylvie, the light of her eyes. 
For Kate belonged to the old days 
of Sylvie’s home-life, and it was to 
Mrs. Pritchard’s good word that she 
owed her job at the school. 

She burst into joyful friendli- 
ness. 

“Oh! Miss Sylvie, dear!” she 
whispered loudly. “It’s there across 
the road you would be if you had 
your rights! With them dears in 
their sweet white frocks.” 

Sylvia had noted with distinct 
annoyance the white frocks of the 
Good Counsel girls. 

Why couldn’t nuns do things like 
other people? Their school had 
quite a decent uniform. Why this 
Child-of-Mary get-up for a really 
important, national occasion? It 
was hard enough anyhow for a girl 
to carry off being an R.C. in a great 
school like St. Joan’s, without 
Catholic schoolgirls making an ex- 
hibition of themselves like that. 
White party frocks at twelve in the 
day! She wondered bitterly that 
they hadn’t got on blue mantles? 

“__And their Blue Mantles!—” 

Sylvia jumped, as old Kate’s 
words picked up her thought. 

“Weren’t they a lovely sight this 
morning in their blue mantles? 
The grandest procession ever I 
saw!” 

“Procession!” 

Sylvia’s heart stopped. 

“But you didn’t see the proces- 
sion! No, of course. You wouldn’t 
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have had time to change your 
frock, no more than they had. 
That’s too bad. Poor Miss Sylvie! 
To miss the procession on Corpus 
Christi! But never mind, my dear. 
What’s the procession even, so long 
as we've got the first Mass? That’s 
the best of all on this holy Feast.— 
Why!—Miss Sylvie, dear!—What 
ails you?” 

“He’s coming!” 

The running roar in the road told 
it: and the signaling began. 

The Royal car stopped. The Up- 
per School cheered. 

Politely, methodically, flatly—as 
the Upper School would. 

But the Lower School—the vigor- 
ous—the vital—the backbone of St. 
Joan’s? 

Not a sound came from the Low- 
er School. 

Miss Blaine was signaling. Miss 
Draycott was signaling. Miss Long- 
staffe, advancing to address her 
Sovereign, could scarce forbear to 
turn and bid them cheer. 

Ragged sounds came droppingly 
—from the Domestic Staff—from 
here and there a scared uncertain 
child. 

But the one stiffening to Miss 
Longstaffe’s progress, the volume of 
supporting sound, was coming from 
in front of her, from somewhere 
over the road. 

The address was presented. The 
King, with a kind word, accepted 
it: Miss Longstaffe curtsied: re- 
tired: the car started. 

And the King turned right round 
in his car. Yes, he did! —and 
laughed, and waved his hand, to 
that indistinguishable hubbub and 
muddle of white, that was hanging 
over the opposite wall, fluttering its 
pocket-handkerchiefs and shouting 
“God Save the King,” and making 
every joyful noise it knew. 
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The King was gone. The crowd 
was going. Miss Blaine and Miss 
Draycott had reported the cause of 
the fiasco, and Sylvia Mary Pritch- 
ard was on her way to Miss Long- 
staffe’s room. 


IV 


That evening Molly Pritchard ar- 
rived from Paris, and her husband 
brought her out from Victoria. 
Dusty and fagged and late for din- 
ner, she was making for her room, 
when she stopped to tear open a 
note marked “Urgent” that lay on 
the hall-table. 

“What does this woman mean?” 
she cried. 

“Nothing,” said Tom. “Which 
woman?” And he went on taking 
off his coat. 

“Miss Longstaffe! She says I’m 
to call in Dr. Hill at once to Syl- 
vie—” 

“An 
quickly. 

“No, of course not. There’d be 
sense in that. Look!” She tossed 
him the note. She must be mad. 
Sylvie’s just been naughty, and 
careless, and—” 

“Sh!—Sh!” Tom was concen- 
trating on the letter. 

“*Lapse of memory!’” he mur- 
mured. “‘Secretiveness’ . . . ‘Lack 
of normal response to mental or 
moral stimulus’... *Torpor.” Oh— 
This is clear as daylight, my dear 
Molly.” He turned to his wife. 
“This letter is the French for—‘I’ve 
been giving your daughter my best 
Pi-jaw.’ And it has merely bored 
her stiff.” 

“Not Pi,” corrected Molly, wea- 
rily. 

“No. Beg pardon. Psy. But 
where is the poor Analyzed one— 
what they’ve left of her? Why 


accident?” Tom _ turned 
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Sylvie— 


doesn’t she show up? 
Syl-vie!” he shouted. 

“Oh! for goodness’ 
groaned Sylvia’s mother. 
and dinner first.” 

But when Tom’s call was an- 
swered by Hanoverian Minna—suc- 
cessor to Mathilde—with the infor- 
mation that the Frdulein was not 
even yet from school returned, 
Molly began to share her husband’s 
uneasiness. 

Dinner was half over when the 
child came in. She looked quiet 
but not miserable, kissed her moth- 
er, and sat down, and ate her din- 
ner quickly because she was late: 
while her mother told her father all 
about Paris, with various pleasant 
digressions to a parcel which Sylvie 
would find upstairs. 

When the servants were gone, 
Molly shot three successive looks 
at her husband. He countered them 
with three flashes of unconscious- 
ness, and she was reduced to open- 
ing up on Sylvie herself. 

“You were very late in,” she re- 
marked. 

“Yes,” said Sylvie. “I went to 
confession. And I stayed for Bene- 
diction. Do you mind?” 

A breath from somewhere stirred 
the dust that lay on Molly Pritch- 
ard’s soul—the dust from endless 
superficial chat with uninterested 
chatterers. ... 

“So natural, of course, for a girl 
to drop her convent pieties when 
launched upon the life of a great 
school ... Yes, of course! ... Why, 
not to speak of all the work—look 
at the games! And the sports!— 
And the dances!—And the matinée 
parties!—And those splendid lec- 
tures from the very latest people.— 
Yes! Archzologists, you know. 
And actors. And airmen. Every 
waking minute was taken up! 


sake,” 
“Bath 
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Yes, of course! Her home was 
really just the place where she 
slept. Her Church was, of course, 
for her obligations. But beyond 
that, what could you ask?—Such a 
brilliant girl!—Yes, of course! And 
shooting up through such a bril- 
liant school!” 

So the dust flew. So it dropped. 
So it settled. 

Yet suddenly, how very glad 
Molly was at this moment to hear 
where the child had been. 

Her father, too. He showed his 
good feeling and knowledge of the 
ropes by observing “Some big Feast 
to-morrow—what?” 

It was her mother who answered 
placidly: 

“No. The Feast is to-day. I told 
you, Tom. That’s why I couldn’t 
take the 9:30. Had to wait to get 
a Mass at a decent hour. My early- 
rising days are over.—Why, Syl- 
vie!” She broke off in dismay. 


“What is the matter, darling?” 
Without looking at her mother, 
Sylvie said in a low voice: 


“I forgot it. I missed Mass.” 

“Missed Mass on Corpus Christi! 
A Holyday of Obligation! Sylvie! 
In all my life,” said Molly Pritch- 
ard, “I never heard of such a thing.” 

“Didn’t you!” The sight of the 
child’s distress struck Tom Pritch- 
ard into a sudden rage of cham- 
pionship. “Didn’t you!” he stormed 
on. “Then it’s high time you did 
hear a thing or two! Come here, 
Sylvie!” For he saw her eyes fill- 
ing. “Poor little beggar! Here’s a 
how-de-do about nothing at all! A 
mere forget! Come here, I say!” 

Sylvie looked very gratefully at 
him from where she sat but she 
shook her head. 

“You don’t know,” she said. 

“I'm going to know!” said her 
father violently. He pushed back 
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his chair and got up, and marched 
off to the mantel piece, and took up 
his stand with his back to it. His 
pleasant indulgent face was red 
with the unusual discomfort of not 
seeing everybody about him com- 
fortable. He talked his wife down. 

“No, Molly, I won’t be quiet. 
I’m going to put this through. Syl- 
vie’s my child as well as yours, and 
I’m hanged if I'll have her jumped 
upon for nothing.—Do you mean to 
tell me”—he turned magisterially 
to Sylvie—“that it was that—this 
not-going-to-church-on-a- week -day 
—that the Longstaffe woman made 
all the rumpus about?” 

“Oh, Tom, how silly!” said Molly. 

“It’s you I’m asking, Sylvie,” he 
persisted. 

“Of course not, father,” said Syl- 
vie. “Miss Longstaffe doesn’t care 
about Mass. She doesn’t know 
about it.” 

“Then what was her row about?” 

Sylvie tried to keep her head. 
There was peace, now, in her heart, 
and she could. 

“First of all,” she said, “I forgot 
the King.” 

“You—what?” 

“I forgot to give the signal for the 
Lower School to cheer the King, 
and everything fizzled.” 

“How awful of you!” groaned 
Molly. 

“Silence in Court!” ordered Tom, 
with a grin. 

He was beginning to feel solid 
ground under his feet. “Go on, Syl- | 
vie! I can well understand that | 
that put your boss’s back up.” 

“Oh, father!” Sylvia Mary’s 
face broke up into smiles. “You're 
not a bit near it! Miss Longstaffe 
hasn’t got a back. She’s the most 
perfectly good sort. Frightfully 
fair and all that. Only... She’s al- 
way’s wanting to know.” 
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“Nosey-Parkering?” 

“No,” explained Sylvia. “She 
can’t help doing it. . You see—she 
thinks it’s her job.” The parents 
of the Headmistress’s Hope ex- 
changed glances. “If she asks you 
questions enough, then she'll know 
what’s the matter with you. And 
then she'll give you something to 
take for it. Like a doctor.” 

“Like Dr. Hill,” said Tom softly. 

“So it wasn’t any good my just 
being sorrow. She would keep ask- 
ing what it was that made me for- 
get the King.” 

“When you didn’t know yourself, 
poor little brute.” 

“Yes, I did know,” said Sylvie. 

“Oh! Indeed?” Her father was 
taken aback. 

“I knew. But I didn’t want to 
tell Miss Longstaffe.” 

Tom hesitated. “Not being Miss 


Longstaffe,” he said, “I don’t insist 
upon your telling me. 


Or your 
mother.” 

“Oh, I can tell you,” said Sylvie. 
But it was her mother she looked 
at. “You see, we were all ready. 
And the King was late. That was 
Mr. Minns, of course.” 

“Of course,” said Molly. 

“And I was being a beast. I was 
turning up my nose at the Convent 
girls for having on their white 
frocks instead of their uniforms. 
And old Kate said, ‘Didn’t they 
look lovely this morning in the pro- 
cession.’ And all of a sudden—I 
knew. It was Corpus Christi. And 
I'd forgotten Corpus Christi—And 
I'd missed Mass.” A tear fell. 
“Everything went out of my head. 
And then—There was the King— 
Gone. And Miss Blaine and Miss 
Draycott giving me beans.” 

She stopped, and in the silence 
her father blew his nose loudly and 
looked across the table for a lead. 
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“Well, as to missing Mass,” said 
Sylvia’s mother, “you’ve been to 
confession.” 

“Yes,” said Sylvia, and dried her 
eyes. 

“So that crime is disposed of,” 
said her father savagely. 

“Yes,” said Sylvie. 

“The hideous crime,” he _ re- 
peated, “of forgetting an engage- 
ment.” 

“Not an engagement,” said Syl- 
via Mary. “Corpus Christi.” 

But he didn’t know the differ- 
ence. 

“Forgetting wasn’t all of it,” she 
said. “There was—” She stopped. 
She had confessed her sins to God. 
All she could say now was, “There 
was a lot of things.” 

“The question is now,” said 
Molly Pritchard, “how to get you 
right with Miss Longstaffe. She 
thinks you’re cracked or some- 
thing. What in the world did you 
do when she asked you why you 
forgot the signal? Did you just sit 
mum and say nothing?” 

“No. I said that something had 
put it out of my head. So then she 
started—“Something very impor- 
tant? More important than the 
King? More important than the 
SCHOOL? That’s her last word! 
Oh! Don’t you see?—the child 
broke out. “Oh! Mother, don’t you 
see? How can I tell her anything? 
When she doesn’t know anything?” 

“Miss Longstaffe—Your Head- 
mistress! Sylvie!” 

“Not anything,” Sylvie rushed on. 
“Not the first thing! Not so much 
as old Kate knows!” 

“Not any more than your own fa- 
ther—what?” Tom Pritchard 
threw his word in, between anger 
and chaff. 

Neither chaff nor anger could 
stop Sylvie or turn her. 
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“I don’t want to go on going to 
St. Joan’s, please,” she implored. 
“I don’t want to.” 

“How can you be so ungrateful, 
Sylvia!” cried her mother. “That 
splendid school! And Miss Long- 
staffe, who’s so kind to you!” 

“I know she’s kind,” said Sylvie, 
disconsolately. 

“And who thinks so highly of 
you. She told me so.” 

“I don’t want people thinking 
highly,” said Sylvia Mary—‘‘And 
all those sorts of things. And for- 
getting God.” 


Tom Pritchard remarked upon 
Sylvie’s absence from dinner next 
evening. 

“Yes,” said his wife. “‘She’s stay- 
ing late at school. It’s a lecture 
about that man. Oh—You know. 
He’s forever in the papers... 
Glozel.” 

“She’s gone back to St. Joan’s 
then, after all?” 

“Oh! yes, poor child. She was up- 
set last night, naturally. So should 
I be. Missing Mass!—You don’t 
understand that, of course. But I 
got her to see reason to-day. I was 
exceedingly angry about it all with 
Minna, to start with. Such a mis- 
take would never have happened 
with Mathilde. I told her so. But 
it turns out now that Minna is... 
something funny beginning with S. 
and not a Catholic at all. I was 
never more astonished in my life.” 

“Hadn’t you asked?” 

“Asked? Who would? A chil- 
dren’s maid from Lady Lucy 
Strange-Stretton! I’m amazed at 
Lady Lucy. 

“I suppose she hadn’t asked,” 
said Tom. 

“Anyhow, I told Sylvie it was 
more Minna’s fault than hers. 
She’s only a child. And we'll see it 
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doesn’t happen again. I’m getting 
her one of those big tear-off calen- - 
dars with the Holydays of Obliga- 
tion all done in red. And every 
night when she goes to bed she'll 
tear off to-day and look at to-mor- 
row. And then she can’t make 
such a mistake again.” 

“Well, I suppose—if everybody’s 
satisfied—Sylvie, and you—and— 
oh! by the way—Father Smith?” 

“I’ve heard it said,” Molly re- 
plied after a moment’s pause, “that 
it is really more respectful not to 
ask a priest’s advice if you feel you 
can’t follow it. Father Smith has 
a prejudice, I think, about schools.” 

Tom gave a short laugh. Then 
he suddenly leaned forward look- 
ing at his wife with bent brows. 

“You understand,” he said forci- 
bly. “I won’t have the child made 
to go on at that school if she doesn’t 
want to.” 

“Oh! but I expect she’ll want to,” 
said Molly. “She quite saw that 
anyhow she must go back to-day. 
It would be so weird to leave sud- 
denly. And almost in disgrace you 
might say, after yesterday’s mud- 
dle.—And once she’s back . . . She’s 
very keen and interested, you know. 
. .. The whole thing takes hold of 
her... You'll see.” 


Vv 


Five years later, on a cold after- 
noon, as dark fell, a little crooked 
charwoman was saying her Seven 
Dolors beads before Our Lady’s 
image, in the Church of the Servite 
Fathers in Fulham Road. 

She was about at the end of 


things. If help didn’t come, it 
would be the “Institution” for her 
to-morrow. She beat feebly still at 
Mercy’s door, with the one selfish 
prayer of her life. 
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“Not the workhouse, Blessed 
Mother, please.” 

Perhaps help would come. Or 
perhaps she might be let die in the 
night. 

Some one touched her shoulder, 
and her heart bounded. Was it 
help? 

She looked round. A lady was 
by her . . . Then, in the flicker of 
the votive candles, she made out 
that it was Mrs. Pritchard who was 
standing by her side. 

“Come outside,” said Mrs. Pritch- 
ard. “I want to speak to you.” 

“It’s help,” thought old Kate, as 
she followed her former mistress 
down the length of the church. 
Mrs. Pritchard had gone up in the 
world all these years, up and up, 
far away out of Kate’s sight. But 
now, in the hour of need, here she 
was. How beautiful her clothes 
were, and her thick warm furs. 

When they were out in the pil- 
lared entrance of the church Mrs. 
Pritchard stopped and caught hold 
of Kate’s wrist. 

“Help me!” she said. And at 
sight of her face, old Kate forgot 
everything else. 

“God help you, poor soul!” she 
said, and laid her trembling old 
hand gently on the other’s. “Is it 
the master?” 

Mrs. Pritchard shook her head 
dumbly. 

“Never Miss Sylvie? . . . Dead?” 

“Marrying. To-morrow. Out of 
the Church.” 

“Ah! ma’am!” sighed Kate. 
Then, consolingly—“But there’s 
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good folks out of the Church. He’ll 
give her the conditions.” 

“He'll give her nothing. He 
believes nothing. She wants noth- 
ing, either. She believes nothing. 
She says—” 

“Ma’am! Ma’am! Miss Sylvie 
say that! Miss Sylvie!” 

“She says that I—Never mind 
that. Help her.” 

“God help her!” 

“Yes. You ask him. He’ll hear 
you. You go back now and—” 

“Come you back in here with 
me,” said old Kate firmly. 

She took her mistress by the arm 
and brought her back into the 
church. Before the tabernacle they 
knelt down on both knees, both of 
them. Then Kate took her on into 
the Seven Dolors Chapel on the left, 
and they knelt together there, Mrs. 
Pritchard looking straight before 
her at that Holy Mother. 

When Kate said “Yes,” “Yes,” 
very strongly, Mrs. Pritchard 
turned and urged her: “Pray! 
You’re not praying.” 

“I’m praying,” said Kate. It was 
the workhouse she was saying 
“Yes” to.—‘And She’s praying. 
And you must pray.” 

“I daren’t.” 

“You must. Always. He says 
you must ... Him that died... 
And Her that saw Him die... And 
the angels, wondering at it yet. 
And poor folks. You and me. All 
praying.” 

The mother prayed, then. And 
she prays. In agony, and in uncer- 
tainty. 

















HE United States will get an ef- 
ficient foreign service whenever 
the American public is prepared to 
pay the price. This compensation 
cannot be measured in terms of 
money. Taxpayers cannot be in- 
duced to disburse the gold which 
brains can control in the open mar- 
ket. If the diplomatists sent abroad 
by Washington are not to be politi- 
cians or clerks, they must be per- 
mitted to be snobs. I am not using 
this latter word in what is necessa- 
rily a pejorative sense. By it I 
merely mean gentlemen with a keen 
appreciation of social position or 
wealth. 

The Department of State cannot 
be expected to give official sanction 
to any such theory as this. It has, 
however, drawn up a circular in 
which it seeks to sell “Foreign Serv- 
ice” to the young manhood of the 
United States. The concluding 
paragraph of this appeal reads: 


“The reward of the Foreign Serv- 
ice is not a money reward. The 
salaries paid to officers are not com- 
parable with the salaries attained 
by the conspicuously successful in 
business. The appeal, however, is 
not to those who seek only mate- 
rial gain. The Foreign Service of- 
fers instead the cultural advantage 
of foreign travel, active contact 
with leaders in other lands, and the 
opportunity of distinguished patri- 
otic achievement. It offers the spir- 


(a) Ambassadors 
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itual gratification to be found in 
the path of public service and re- 
sponsibility.” 


This language is both truthful 
and misleading. It is accurate, in 
the sense that it warns all postu- 
lants for diplomatic honors that 
they must not seek a monetary re- 
ward. It is inaccurate in so far as 
the unwary may construe it as im- 
plying that they can live on their 
salaries. As bachelors they may be 
able to do so—provided they do 
not advance in their career. As 
married men, they cannot, whether 
they go forward or stagnate. If 
children be vouchsafed to them the 
fight against the red flag of bank- 
ruptcy will be a gilded hell. 

What is known as the Rogers law 
was enacted in May, 1924. It was 
hailed as marking the redemption 
of the Foreign Service of the United 
States. It did away with the dis- 
tinction between the Diplomatic 
and the Consular Divisions of the 
Department of State. It created 
the Foreign Service Officer of the 
United States. It introduced the 
merit system. It is looked upon as 
one of the crowning achievements 
of the brilliant career of Secretary 
Hughes. It was said to have raised 
the emoluments of our foreign 
corps, Diplomatists and Consuls, 
from penury to a living wage. Here 
are the annual salaries now in 
force: 





stdsschsebowneibs $17,500 


(b) Ministers Plenipotentiary, according to post- ---- $10,000 to $12,000 
(c) 9 Classes of classified officers ranging from- - ---- $ 3,000 to $ 9,000 


(d) Unclassified officers ranging from-------------- $ 1,500 to $ 3,000 
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The distressing feature of this 
scale of compensation is that pay 
increases by a rule of arithmetical 
progression whereas expenses 
bound forward by a principle of 
geometrical progression. In other 
words, a ninth grade Foreign Offi- 
cer receives invitations and is not, 
necessarily, expected to return them 
— if he be a bachelor. He is a good 
catch. He dances well. He flirts 
with circumspection and discrimi- 
nation. He knows how to carry 
his liquor and can digest any kind 
of menu. Hostesses, therefore, 
consider him useful as well as orna- 
mental. But when once he marries 
his merchantable value ends. He 
must, as the English express it, 
“swap chops.” And, as his official 


position puts him into the best of 
circles, this means that he is called 
upon to serve champagne, caviar, 
paté de foie gras and fraises des 
bois—when they are out of season. 


A Foreign Officer cannot do this 
on $9,000 a year. Nor can an Am- 
bassador do so on $17,500. 

The Department of State pro- 
claims in its circular that: “diplo- 
matic officers must establish and 
maintain in the capitals in which 
they reside a position befitting the 
commanding prestige of the United 
States among nations.” And this 
prospectus goes on to say that 
adaptability, balance, tact, sound 
judgment, rigid impartiality as well 
as thorough general education and 
technical proficiency are essential 
elements for success. 

These requirements clearly dem- 
onstrate that a diplomatic officer of 
the United States is not expected to 
be a recluse. That they mean that 
he must entertain and allow him- 
self to be entertained is shown by 
what the “Register of the Depart- 
ment of State” calls “Information 
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for Secretaries.” It is there writ- 
ten that: “it is the duty of diplo- 
matic secretaries to cultivate and 
maintain friendly relations with the 
officials of the Government in whose 
capital they reside and with the 
members of the Diplomatic Corps.” 
To do this effectively and at the 
same time maintain that “balance” 
and “unswerving loyalty” upon 
which the Department insists, re- 
quires practice and a long purse. 
It takes money and experience to 
maintain both bibulous tendencies 
and an equilibrium. 

To meet these conditions Euro- 
pean nations grant post allowances 
and establish entertainment funds. 
And they also often have a secret 
service budget, which, like charity, 
covers a multitude of sins. In oth- 
er words, Wilhelmstrasse, Downing 
Street or the Quai d’Orsay pays for 
the banquet that the German, Eng- 
lish or French diplomatist offers his 
American colleague. It often owns 
the building where such gracious 
hospitality is dispensed. And, in 
most cases, it allows its representa- 
tive, in addition, a higher salary 
than that given the man from 
Washington. Above all it not only 
accords young secretaries a secu- 
rity of tenure but assures them that, 
in time, the best plums of the serv- 
ice are apt to fall into their lap. 

The far famed Rogers law holds 
out no such guarantee of a field- 
marshal’s baton. The numerous 
recent promotions of career men to 
Ambassadorial rank has led many 
young Consuls to believe that the 
act of 1924 may eventually make 
their wives: Madame l’Ambassa- 
drice. Section II. of the Statute is, 
however, clear. It reads as follows: 

“The official designation, ‘For- 
eign Service Officer,’ as employed 
throughout this act shall be deemed 














to denote permanent officers in the 
Foreign Service below the grade of 
Minister, all of whom are subject to 
promotion on merit and who may 
be assigned to duty in either the 
diplomatic or consular branch of 
the Foreign Service at the discre- 
tion of the President.” This con- 
notes that part of the emolument of 
office of Consuls and Diplomatic 
Secretaries is not the open door to 
an Embassy. Their career is re- 
moved from the vicissitudes of poli- 
tics as long as they do not reach 
Ministerial rank. Their immunity 
would appear to be in jeopardy once 
they put their foot on the ladder of 
fame. 

An Executive Order dated June 
7, 1924, creates what is known as a 
“Foreign Service Personnel Board.” 
It has manifold duties. To it is 
delegated the responsibility of sub- 
mitting to the Secretary of State, as 
vacancies may arise, lists of those 
Foreign Service Officers whose rec- 
ords of efficiency entitle them to 
advancement, “and who are, there- 
fore, recommended for promotion.” 

I have heard Consuls complain 
that practically every attractive 
opening that has arisen since this 
Board was created has been allotted 
to rich men or to husbands of rich 
women. I have not checked up the 
accuracy of this statement. On the 
contrary, I have always sought to 
explain to my friends that this 
Board has done its full duty in ex- 
cluding poor men from these billets. 
All luscious morsels in the foreign 
service are located, with few excep- 
tions, in places where diplomatists 
and consuls of the upper classes 
must, if they be married, either 
have private means or be unable to 
do their bit. 

It is hard on deserving Consuls 
who are efficient, industrious and 
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anxious for promotion but without 
worldly goods to have to face such 
conditions. Thus not only does the 
law give them no right to expect to 
head a Legation but their purse 
and their progeny block their way 
to preferment in the lower rungs. 
Such conditions are baneful. They 
are disconcerting. They are humili- 
ating. But the taxpayer, not the 
Department, is to blame for them. 

Nor do I see a ray of hope for the 
future. Take, for example, the pit- 
tance of $17,500 that is allowed an 
Ambassador. The Embassies that 
are worth having cannot cost their 
incumbent less than $100,000 a 
year. It is folly to expect Congress 
to make good all of this difference. 
The voters will not allow it to do so. 
And this same condition applies, 
right down the line, to every attrac- 
tive post of what I may eall “mar- 
ried man” rank. The aggregate 
deficit thus runs into a staggering 
sum. 

While European nations treat 
their higher representatives far 
more liberally than we do ours they 
do not attempt to pay them entirely 
in cash. They requite them in what 
the English call “honours” and in 
what the French style le Ruban 
Rouge. But even these decorations 
form only a part of the true emolu- 
ments of office. The real stipend 
is represented by that much abused 
Greek word “kudos.” I mean by 
this that social prestige, high rank 
at the banquet board and the right 
to pay empty compliments to Prin- 
cesses, whether charming or super- 
annuated, are accorded to Old 
World diplomatists in lieu of the 
currency of the realm. 

Such an arrangement satisfies 
both budget makers and the dis- 
ciples of Talleyrand. And until the 
Great War created a new aristoc- 
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racy of wealth the Foreign Service 
of Europe was reserved to scions of 
old houses. There were practically 
no men of boorish manners in any 
European chancellery. Ladies 
whose love affairs were either pla- 
tonic or benevolent may, perhaps, 
have formed part of this charmed 
circle. But they were always re- 
fined, soft voiced and appetizing. 
Those were happy days when let- 
ters of credence were held in higher 
honor than letters of credit. 

Times have changed. They have 
begotten war profiteers. These peo- 
ple of yesterday look to the Diplo- 
matic Corps to turn their Trade 
Marks into Escutcheons. But Eu- 
rope moves slowly. It is, therefore, 
still a hall mark of gentle birth to 
be a Diplomatic Secretary. The old 


scale of pay—not cash but consid- 
eration—still obtains as of yore. 

In the last analysis, we do, as Eu- 
rope is doing. We pay our diplo- 


matists by affording them access 
to people of distinction, giving them 
an opportunity, in the words of the 
regulations, “to cultivate and main- 
tain friendly relations with the of- 
ficials of the Government in whose 
capital they reside”—and, if they be 
bachelors, widowers, divorcés or 
dissatisfied husbands, by opening 
up to them incomparable opportu- 
nities for marrying wealthy women. 

But, we do not play the game 
with that sense of fairness that 
characterizes the Old World. There, 
the diplomatist is segregated from 
his fellows. The French say: “il 
est de la chapelle.” That is to say, 
he belongs to the holy of holies. No 
one dares approach him. If I did 
not want to offend his sense of 
manhood I would say that wher- 
ever he goes he is always a bell 
cow. I could describe him as a 
prize bull. That, however, might 
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cause him to recall a well-known 
tobacco advertisement. And it would 
humiliate him to be thus associated 
with trade. Be that as it may he 
incarnates extraterritoriality. He 
lives in another sphere. He gravi- 
tates in a different world. 
Americans simply will not paint 
such a halo around the heads of 
their envoy. When many of them 
—not all of them—come abroad 
they bring letters of introduction to 
him which are veritable meal tick- 
ets. They demand that he arrange 
to have them “meet the King.” 
They turn up their noses at the 
guests whom they are invited to 
join at dinner, if these have not 
titles of inordinate length. And 
they complain if their place at table 
is not on the right of their host. 
They take every courtesy as their 
due. If satisfied, they say to their 
numerous shipboard friends: “You 
must call on our Consul; he is just 
fine.” This starts the ball anew. 
My idea is that as we perempto- 
rily refuse adequately to compen- 
sate our Foreign Service Officers, 
public opinion should protect them 
in the enjoyment of that preroga- 
tive so dear to their European col- 
leagues. Our Ministers may not be 
a bit better born, an iota more in- 
telligent or even any wealthier than 
those who importune them. But 
most of them are paying with their 
purse, their digestive organs and 
their arterial system for the pleas- 
ure of meeting the big wigs of the 
world. Their place at table is to 
them like unto a corner of heaven. 
A smile from a Dowager Duchess is 
as welcome to them as a slice of a 
melon from Wall Street. If we re- 
fuse to pay them in our money, we 
owe to the rules of fair play to al- 
low them to cash in in their money. 
The American nation is young. 

















To-day, it may appear ludicrous to 
burn incense to the Diplomatic 
Corps of the United States. But Eu- 
rope has been doing this to her En- 
voys for decades. And we might as 
well make up our mind that Old 
World customs are not to be de- 
rided. Wealth, in many ways, takes 
the carmine out of blood and gives 
it a bluish tint. The Robber Barons 
of old are the great nobles of the 
present. In wrestling with this 
problem of the wage of the Ameri- 
can diplomatist we should bear this 
in mind. 

We will not pay our Diplomatists. 
We must have Diplomatists. Why 
not permit rich men to learn their 
foreign service jobs by sticking to 
them? This they will do, if only 
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they may be allowed the privilege 
of meeting the proper people—and 
no one else. Unless either the 
American taxpayer or the Ameri- 
can traveler learns to do his duty 
we cannot expect to have an effi- 
cient diplomatic service. The ex- 
perience of the world and of the 
ages teaches that Congress can nev- 
er be prevailed upon to appropriate 
sufficient funds to solve the prob- 
lem. The only alternative is, there- 
fore, to let our rich men enjoy those 
little things that mean so much to 
them. And, in time, there will be 
evolved from the present material 
as many efficient, hard-working and 
patriotic Ambassadors and Minis- 
ters as now lend luster to the best 
Chancelleries of Europe. 


SILENT HOUSE 


By EpGar DANIEL KRAMER 


THE house wherein I sit is still, 
As quiet as an empty tomb; 

No footsteps sound upon the sill, 
No voices run from room to room. 


Along the walls the shadows creep; 

A lonely sunbeam climbs the stair, 
Blind to the frowns of those who keep, 
In golden frames, dim vigils there. 


And yet the house is all a-stir 

With secret, hallowed, hidden things, 
With breaths of rose and lavender 
And whisperings of airy wings, 


For in the stillness that I know 


The ghosts of olden dreamings go. 









BENEATH THE SUN OF SATAN 


By Anna A. C. DANFORTH 


MONG the much discussed 
books of contemporary French 
literature, that of M. Georges Ber- 
nanos called Sous le Soleil de Satan 
stands out with singular promi- 
nence. Considered as an important 
literary contribution, the name of 
this work was on the list furnished 
to foreign students at the summer 
session of the University of Poitiers 
in 1928. They were recommended 
to read and study it because of its 
bearing on present-day problems. 
A first impression of this novel 
might be summed up thus: that the 
bed-rock realities of the hidden 
spiritual life of man, here find an 
outlet in convincing expression, 
take on objectivity and stand out 


like a bas-relief against a broad 
background of early nineteenth 
century life in France, probably 


under the Restoration. One says, 
“probably” because nothing ap- 
proaching exactitude of dates in ex- 
ternal things is given to guide us; 
the real drama is an interior one. 
The presentation of the life-story 
is accomplished in a fragmentary 
manner, seeping into the conscious- 
ness of the reader in much the same 
way that information concerning 
the character of an acquaintance in 
our home town or city, often 
reaches us after his death: through 
scraps of reported conversations, a 
little actual narrative by neighbors, 
some letters preserved by chance, a 
few reports sent to superiors in his 
business world, some badly under- 
scored notes from a journal. This 
latter has been scrawled in haste by 
the hero who chances to be a priest, 
endowed with clairvoyance. 


There had been, in his rash and 
ardent youth, a bold offer made to 
God to render up all he had or 
hoped to possess forever, his own 
eternal salvation if necessary, as a 
barter for the shielding of the souls 
of men from sin and the network 
of evil spread by the Enemy of 
Mankind. Secretly evading the re- 
proofs of his superiors, Abbé Donis- 
san has challenged the Dark Angel, 
and Lucifer has become for him a 
real though invisible presence, 
sometimes raising him into a state 
of sensuous joy, baleful in its conse- 
quences upon his soul. Once and 
once only, during a temptation to 
despair, his Satanic majesty is em- 
bodied and incarnated before his 
very eyes. He glides into visibility 
very naturally at first under the 
form of a horse-jockey encountered 
upon a lonely country road on a 
dark night without stars. The 
subsequent transmutations of shape 
are thrillingly suggestive of the im- 
material. It is a sinister, up-to- 
date Prince of Darkness with a 
cynical laugh and a touch of the 
monster that is conjured up by M. 
Bernanos. The mastery gained over 
him promptly by Abbé Donissan’s 
scornful pity and prayerful forti- 
tude, results in his becoming to all 
appearances but a motionless cada- 
ver in a loose skin from which 
mounts a new voice, sharp and 
piercing. This change in the 
strange being who boasts that he is 
Lucifer,—“the cold itself, the very 
essence of whose light is the intol- 
erable cold,”—only comes after an 
encounter with some heavenly ad- 
versary, invisible but so puissant 
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that the ground trembles. Such an 
apparent defeat proves to the strick- 
en young priest that his prayers 
have been heard above and he 
grows bolder until curiosity once 
again betrays him into Satan’s pow- 
er. After a mysterious vibration, 
he is confronted with a vision of his 
very self, a marvelous double, 
which, however, he promptly anni- 
hilates by grasping it, causing the 
amazing thing to dissolve into noth- 
ingness. 

The dialogues during this strange 
interlude are full of revelations 
bearing on theology, shifting from 
grim defiance to mockery and ri- 
bald abuse. Only one sample of the 
grotesque caperings connected with 
popular devil-lore, is allowed to ob- 
trude itself as an aside. The jovial 


jockey, in the earlier stages of the 
scene, picked up a pebble from the 
road, with his singular agility. 
Then, quick as lightning, he raised 


it aloft, held it up towards the heav- 
ens in his fingers, while pronounc- 
ing the words of the Consecration 
of the Mass. His jeering laugh 
seemed to reverberate as far as the 
very edge of the horizon; the stone 
grew red, then white, bursting sud- 
denly with a furious flash of light. 
Laughing still, he cast it down in 
the mud where it extinguished it- 
self with a terrible whistling sound. 

“That’s only a play,” said he. 
“Mere child’s play! That’s not 
worth looking at.” 

Nevertheless the whole scene 
leaves the reader with the concep- 
tion of the forces of light, mar- 
shaled by God, triumphing, and 
only permitting this experience to 
happen to Abbé Donissan as a test. 
Upon the testimony of the jovial 
jockey himself, we know that “He 
has made us [the evil spirits] work 
out His designs, for His word is ir- 
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resistible,”—and again, that he, the 
evil one, is foiled because he has not 
been able to force the will of the 
Abbé. This spirit of evil even trem- 
bled when the angel of Abbé Donis- 
san revealed his presence in a light- 
ning flash at that time when phys- 
ical weakness had caused the priest 
to allow the friendly jockey to hold 
him in a close embrace. 

But the abiding consequence of 
this supernatural interlude in the 
Abbé’s life, as predicted by Satan, is 
the possession of the power of clair- 
voyance from now on. We carry 
away from this extraordinary scene 
the memory of the sneering speech 
of the Evil One: “Ha! Ha! Of all 
those that I have seen marked with 
the same sign as you,—you are the 
densest, the most stupid, the most 
obtuse! You walk in your rut in 
life like an ox. You buck the enemy 
like a goat. A good target from top 
to bottom!” Following that speech, 
just by a push of the hand, Abbé 
Donissan sends Lucifer into noth- 
ingness and into the shadows, 
though he himself seems to perceive 
marching beings in those shadows. 

This intrusion of the supernat- 
ural is brought about by the author 
in the midst of everyday happen- 
ings with a tame, commonplace 
quality of narration that gives it 
actuality, a present hold on the 
reader’s startled attention. Be- 
tween the lines, one seems to read 
the calmest assurance that these 
prodigious developments are expe- 
riences within range of possibility 
even within the fabric of our mod- 
ern civilization. 

The book is divided into three 
separate, apparently irrevelant 
parts: a prologue, then part one 
and part two of the book proper. A 
continuing purpose unites the di- 
verse narratives though the reader 
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must make it out for himself. In- 
sistently the outward events occur- 
ring in the life-stories of the char- 
acters portrayed, bear out the con- 
clusion that during this earthly ex- 
istence, far removed, as we may be, 
from our source, the Infinite, yet 
are we not abandoned to a chance 
fate. Our inner strivings are not 
unnoted beyond the skies. Strange 
currents of moral purpose and spir- 
itual reaction traverse every scene 
of human action, though on the sur- 
face but a mere tangle of vicissi- 
tudes can be made out by the hasty, 
casual-minded observer. Prayer 
and penance are creative, formative 
forces which result in exaltation 
of soul and sometimes in the pos- 
session of occult powers leading to 
the pathway of a life bestrewn with 
miracles. 

The prologue entitled, “The Story 
of Mouchette,” does not introduce 
us to the Prince of Darkness but 
stresses his works and pomps, as 
shown forth in the life of a pitifully 
young girl, Germaine Malorthy. 
She is typical of the rich bourgeois 
class, and from infancy has been ir- 
revocably shut out from the slight- 
est knowledge or contact with 
Christian doctrine or concepts of 
right and wrong. This upbringing, 
like an animal, was caused by the 
deliberate orders of her atheistic 
father, a political liberal of that pe- 
riod and a rich brewer of Cam- 
pagne. Rather suddenly, the con- 
sequences of this post-revolution- 
ary training in the system of Rous- 
seau, come to an acute stage, one 
by one: the sex-perversions of neo- 
paganism, the brazen, social ambi- 
tions of a raw young soul reaching 
out for the attentions and love of 
the highest magnates of her prov- 
ince, the Marquis de Cadignan and 
the radical deputy Gallet, her in- 
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trigues with them, the endless maze 
of lies and deceit necessary to keep 
up appearances, the near approach 
of the birth of a child,—all this 
finally resulting in a murder com- 
mitted by Germaine. So far the ac- 
count flows along in the racy style 
of many an ultra-modern novel, ab- 
solutely devoid of the moralist’s 
pointing finger. It is a shameless, 
unrelieved picture of evil rampant 
standing out from the printed page 
with almost too sharp a silhouette. 
The reverse of the medal is 
flashed upon us in the next section 
of the work, giving us glimpses in 
startling contrast with what we 
have just read, of the laborious, 
contemplative lives of two clergy- 
men of Campagne, the district where 
Germaine was born and has lived 
out her brief span of existence. 
Irony marks the recital of the in- 
terview between two of the ecclesi- 
astical superiors of our hero, the 
Abbé Donissan, who is yet to ap- 
pear upon the scene. Anticipation 
becomes keener to see this awk- 
ward, obtuse young recruit to the 
sacerdotal calling, as we overhear 
the conversation between these two 


old colleagues. One is Abbé Menou- 


Segrais, the Dean of Campagne, the 
immediate superior of our future 
saint, a man of contradictory qual- 
ities, half-mystic from his semi- 
nary days and half-worldling, liv- 
ing somewhat like an exiled seig- 
neur, though frugally, retaining the 
elegance and courtliness of manner 
that are reminiscent of the ancien 
régime here in the province. He is 
full of tact and spiritual under- 
standing. His clear, lucid genius 
and fierce independence have gained 
for him the love and respect of his 
people for miles around, yet at 
present, infirm as he is, his new 
curate, stubborn, over-zealous, has 
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become a thorn in his side. This 
new assistant is, as he confides to 
his old schoolmate the Canon De- 
mange, more zealous than wise, say- 
ing his Mass piously but so slowly, 
with a voice more appropriate to 
driving horses or cows, his cassocks 
muddy from helping the teamsters 
in the road, his iron heels often 
ruining the fine rugs of Abbé 
Menou-Segrais’ establishment. After 
warning the Dean of Campagne in 
a playful way that a complaint to 
the bishop on such grounds would 
only be laughed at, the Canon is 
about to depart when the Dean 
hastily sends the housekeeper to 
order Abbé Donissan to come at 
once to make his adieus to the 
Canon. There is a shade of’ mis- 
chievous malice in this, because 
Abbé Menou-Segrais is well aware 
that the young curate has insisted 
upon helping the artisans to repair 
the tower of the church, as the case 


is urgent, and that he is at present 


high up on the ladders. The sim- 
plicity of soul in the young, tall 
apostle of labor and penance, is ap- 
parent in his short interview with 
the polished ecclesiastics. 

The ridiculousness of his garb 
makes an unforgettable picture at 
this, his first entry into the reader’s 
sight. Hurried down from his high 
post in the tower, his cassock white 
with mortar, his shoes muddy, he 
hastens to wash and make him- 
self presentable. He dons a new 
padded silk lounging robe still stiff 
with dressing, a Christmas present, 
—and thus laughably made up, en- 
ters the presence of his superiors. 

Such touching human strokes, 
play in and out of the sketchy out- 
line of the history here revealed, 
even in its most sublime and eso- 
teric parts. Immediately after a 
keen analysis of mental states that 
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border on ecstasy will follow a 
homely interchange of remarks, a 
swift picture limned in of a garden 
humming with insects or of a road 
whitening with the dawn. And 
these create a definiteness of back- 
ground, a firm reality for the fan- 
tastic, psychological and supernat- 
ural elements to stand up against. 
These, to say truth, line themselves 
up beneath one heading or thesis, 
rather too tiresomely, too insistent- 
ly set forth at frequent intervals 
that there are, with certainty, in- 
sidious solicitations of the Devil 
permitted by the Deity in the daily 
lives of men. The concept of evil 
as a finite power is stressed rather 
than the conception of evil as a 
negative influence, the mere ab- 
sence of good, a bland hypothesis, 
so frequently assumed by people in 
our day. 

Later, in a midnight interview, 
filled with dramatic intensity, the 
veil of misunderstanding is torn 
from the eyes of the old Dean of 
Campagne and he recognizes in this 
crude, uncouth curate, the future 
saint, stamped with that peculiar 
mark from on High, which the 
Church has recognized in many of 
her chosen souls,—the possibility of 
direct contact with Divinity,—the 
particular perilous illumination of 
the “little Band.” Once, this aged 
priest had cherished a dream, 
that he might have the molding of 
such a soul as this for God, and 
now he feels that his dream has 
come true and that his destiny is 
accomplished. He forbids Abbé 
Donissan to practice any longer, 
asceticism, the rigors of a penance 
unknown in this century, to con- 
quer his enemy the foul fiend. He 
orders him to discard the hair shirt. 

The after-consequences of this 
interview are noteworthy, for Abbé 
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Donissan’s nature expands and de- 
velops under the sympathetic tute- 
lage of his dean, and with ease, 
now, he begins to make progress in 
his theological and mystical studies 
which he had been unable to grasp 
in the seminary. It is at this pe- 
riod, after some months of study 
and arduous parochial duties that 
he is confronted by the aforemen- 
tioned incarnation of Lucifer. Fol- 
lowing this transcendent test, the 
power of clairvoyance comes upon 
him like a lightning flash and he be- 
holds the inmost workings of a soul 
“a travers l’obstacle charnel.” This 
terrifying power, operating instant- 
ly by the action of Divine Grace 
without the need of thought or re- 
flection, soon causes him to become 
the unique instrument for the re- 
generation of the soul of Germaine 
Malorthy. 

Fate apparently casts her in his 
way. According to her fixed cus- 
tom, she is wandering in the marshy 
place at early dawn, where several 
months before, she had deposited 
the body of the Marquis de Cadig- 
nan. The crime, never solved, has 
almost been forgotten, but the little 
murderess suffers in her mind and 
is regarded by her relatives and the 
neighboring populace as hysterical 
and mentally deficient; a cruel blow 
to her worldly pride. It was when 
affairs were in this state with her 
that this unheard of thing hap- 
pens; she is forced into a revealing 
talk with a priest whom she en- 
counters in a waste place near Cam- 
pagne. This short interview works 
a marvelous change in her whole 
outlook on life and for the first 
time a mental conception of the re- 
pulsive nature of sin such as hers 
overwhelms her. She knows that 
this strange Abbé knows all, even 
though she has not confessed. In 
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consequence, during the _ early 
morning hours, following the night 
of revelations, she cuts her throat 
with her father’s razor. 

Next, the reader is made to un- 
derstand through divers reports 
sent to the Monsignor of the dis- 
trict and forwarded by him to his 
superior, that the death of Ger- 
maine Malorthy occurred beneath 
the church where she had com- 
manded that her bed should be car- 
ried at all risks. She had sent for 
Abbé Donissan and he had acceded 
to her wish to be carried to the al- 
tar of the church to die. Such a 
conversion bordering on the mirac- 
ulous is naturally deplored by the 
more worldly ecclesiastics, who are 
the writers of these reports. The 
undue zeal of the young Abbé as 
well as the lack of discretion of the 
Dean of Campagne, Abbé Menou- 
Segrais who permitted him to act 
thus, are severely scored as liable 
to give scandal to the civil author- 
ities. Besides, it gave annoyance to 
M. Malorthy, the rich brewer who 
had expressly forbidden the priest 
to enter his house. By piecing this 
and that remark together, we half 
glimpse the climax in the life of 
Germaine, but only through veils 
of hearsay and matter-of-fact com- 
ment by cautious worldlings, fear- 
ful of claiming any supernatural 
elements in the daily routine of 
parochial affairs. 

And so, after five years spent in 
retreat at a Trappist monastery as 
a result of this strange conversion 
in articulo mortis, Monsieur l’Abbé 
Donissan is permitted to emerge 
and is made the rector of a dilapi- 
dated, ancient church in the village 
of Lumbres. His later spiritual la- 
bors there, reported according to 
authentic documents, constitute the 
third portion of the work. Here, 
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in his confessional in “la Chapelle 
des Anges,” he is besieged by peni- 
tents of high and low degree. There 
has been a long interval,—now an 
old man, he comes to be known far 
and wide as “le Saint de Lumbres.” 
The last episode of his extraor~ 
dinary life is thrown into high relief 
and we learn how even one already 
dead (a little boy whose mother 
had sent for Abbé Donissan) is 
brought back to life by his almost 
defiant prayer to God that He 
should show forth His wondrous 
power and rout the enemy Satan. 
This case is described in detail as 
to the mental states, bordering on 
despair the night previous to the 
miraculous happening, then ani- 
mated by a heroic certainty and an 
ecstatic joy. A humorous note en- 
ters in with a half-quizzical con- 
versation between Abbé Donissan 
and the self-complacent Curé de 
Luzarnes, in whose parish the dead 
boy belongs. The contrast between 
the essential natures of these two 
men, practically forced into com- 
panionship at this time at the house 
of the Maitre du Plouy where the 
child lay dead, is brought out in a 
masterly manner by the dialogue in 
the garden, where the scientifically- 
minded Curé de Luzarnes, a former 
professor of chemistry, and strongly 
prejudiced against the erratic Abbé 
Donissan, was forced, in the end, to 
acknowledge: “Vous étes un saint.” 
Then he proceeds to inform his de- 
spised colleague that God has cer- 
tainly made him to be the honor of 
the diocese, of the Church, of the 
Pulpit of Truth. The simple man 
of faith then expounds some of his 
extraordinary doctrines concerning 
Satan and the part that God has 
permitted him to play in man’s life. 
“Between Satan and Himself, the 
Almighty God casts us, as His last 
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rampart,” we hear his strange voice 
say, and again, “His laugh! There 
is the weapon of the Prince of this 
world. He disguises himself as he 
lies, he takes on all faces, even 
ours.” One should be an earnest 
student of psychology to follow all 
the deep implications of this dia- 
logue, however natural and spon- 
taneous it may appear on the sur- 
face. A lasting impression is made 
on the mind of the former profes- 
sor of chemistry. 

This is the last, almost superhu- 
man effort of Abbé Donissan to 
overcome Lucifer’s deadly influence 
upon his flock, for he suffers a pain- 
ful attack of angina pectoris imme- 
diately after performing the mir- 
acle upon the dead boy, so that he 
almost falls in the road on his way 
home. However, one more tri- 
umph awaits him at his rectory at 
Lumbres on the evening of this 
same day. The Curé de Luzarnes, 
and a doctor of Avranches follow- 
ing him, knowing the weak physi- 
cal state of the heroic priest and 
anxious to care for him, arrive at 
the rectory. The Abbé Donissan 
cannot be located by the house- 
keeper although he has preceded 
them from the house of the Maitre 
du Plouy on the return trip. Old 
Marthe is much excited and quite 
curious about a visitor who has 
been awaiting the return of Abbé 
Donissan for some time in the little 
parlor. The facetious doctor of 
Avranches and the Curé de Lu- 
zarnes take but slight interest until 
the card of the patient visitor, An- 
toine Saint-Marin, member of the 
French Academy and celebrated au- 
thor, is flashed triumphantly in 
their faces by the meek house- 
keeper. 

Needless to say, they seek an in- 
troduction at once to such a notable, 
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and M. Bernanos pauses here to de- 
scribe the typical Voltairian athe- 
ist, equipped with a withering sat- 
ire and much bravado on the exte- 
rior, but in the depths of his nature, 
yearning for the supernatural, and 
haunted by the fear of death. The 
portrait here limned in, suggests 
strangely the popular conception of 
Anatole France. Yet there is noth- 
ing beyond inimitable touches in 
portraiture to connect this sketch 
“of the last of the Greeks,” Antoine 
Saint-Marin, with him who is some- 
times called the official writer of 
France. Leaving behind the empty 
adulation of his circle of admirers 
in Paris, the great writer has es- 
caped to make the journey to this re- 
mote village in search of “a saint.” 
“For study and to serve as a back- 
ground for a novel,” is the reason 
given by his disciples,—but “for 
comfort, even elucidation of life’s 
mystery,” says Saint-Marin, him- 
self. How interesting these solitary 
meditations of his, beneath the som- 
ber shadows of the medieval church 
at Lumbres as he sits there waiting 
the end of the absurd search being 
conducted everywhere for the miss- 
ing Abbé, from the little oratory in 
the Chapelle des Anges, along the 
road to Verneuil. 

And so Abbé Donissan, this sim- 
ple heroic soul, descendant of peas- 
ants, deemed unworthy of Holy Or- 
ders, derided for his preternatural 
powers, walking through life aloof, 
is destined to draw towards him the 
aristocracy of worldly intellect. 
The writer feels even in his with- 
ered soul, vistas of peace and joy 
opening up, made possible by a life 
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reconciled to God. He proceeds to ' 
dream of a country house that he 
might acquire on the edge of the 
woods within the shadow of the 
Saint de Lumbres’ benign influence. 
These dreams are destined never to 
be realized. 

The vacant confessional sets him 
musing. As an experiment, he ad- 
vances and pushes open the door. 
Inside is revealed the corpse of 
Abbé Donissan, clothed in his cas- 
sock and seated as he had been in 
the afternoon of this special excur- 
sion day when penitents ap- 
proached in great crowds. Death 
coming to him under the shadow of 
the house of God and in the full ex- 
ercise of his duties as priest, quiets 
our fears that his enemy Satan 
might have come to claim his prom- 
ise, wrested from him by his zeal to 
check the inroads of sin. 

The harsh, altogether unexpected 
end provides a further thrill for 
this rather cryptic book that proves, 
however, the progressive, upward 
march of vitalizing spiritual values 
as life proceeds from one test to an- 
other; whether it be the endurance 
of suffering or forbearance or re- 
sistance to temptation. This whole 
story of interior life and the exte- 
rior acts resulting therefrom, may 
not be based absolutely on the im- 
aginative creations of M. Bernanos’ 
mind, for there are indications that 
the inspiring biography probably 
was that of Jean-Baptiste Vianney, 
the saintly Curé d’Ars. At all events 
“le probléme de la sainteté,” agitat- 
ing the analytical French mind at 
present, here receives a careful 
study. 











“WITH ALL THY MIND” 


By Cecity HALLACK 


ERE is at least one work to be 

done in the world to-day, for 
the greater glory of God and the 
salvation of souls, that can only be 
done by layfolk. 

It is an apostleship—no less. It 
is a vocation for anyone who lives 
an ordinary life in the world and 
has education enough to enable him 
or her to read a newspaper. Yet it 
could provide whole-time work for 
the most brilliant brains with which 
any human being might be gifted. 
Knowledge of the world would be 
turned to heavenly account. A cer- 
tain natural truculence—in other 
words, a little Irish blood—would 
not be amiss, for this apostleship, 
this crusade, is to declare war 
against the Time-Spirit in modern 
literature. 

Here is the cause of more harm 
than could possibly be reckoned by 
means of statistics, however elab- 
orate. And here are we, Catholic 
layfolk who are in earnest about 
our faith, a far more influential 
class of the community than we 
realize. Even in numbers we are 
considerable; but when you com- 
pare one individual who really 
knows what he believes and what 
he stands for, who is prepared to 
put his principles first in daily life 
(those principles being, in them- 
selves, the very foundation stones 
of civilization and culture and char- 
acter-building, even without their 
supernatural significance) — when 
you compare such an individual 
with any other member of the com- 
munity whose principles are unde- 
fined, and whose good will has an 
uncertain sense of direction, then it 


is evident that where one or two 
Catholics are gathered together, 
more could be done by them than 
by a large body of other men or 
women with no, or no clear, com- 
mon principles. 

We Catholics have all creation on 
our side. The very laws of life 
fight for us. The discoveries of sci- 
ence in all its branches, notably in 
the realm of psychology, only echo 
what the Church has been declaring 
unto her children for centuries. 
How else could it be? Our Christ is 
the Only-Begotten of the Father, by 
Whom all things were made. We 
have no revelation from any God 
other than our Creator! The Mind 
that made the universe, made the 
explanation of the universe to us 
through Christ Jesus. That which 
the agnostic scientists strive to 
know by dissecting and discussing, 
we know as a living whole, by 
faith. 

But where we layfolk make our 
great mistake, is in thinking that 
the faith saves us the trouble of 
thinking. Thank God, our popes 
and our cardinals, our bishops and 
priests, our theologians and our 
contemplatives, have never made 
this mistake. Christianity cannot 
only boast of having among her 
members the greatest minds the 
world has ever known, but she can 
boast of having taught them to 
think. Great as was Plato, Augus- 
tine was greater, for Augustine’s 
faith gave him a foothold in the 
Ultimate, in Eternity, out towards 
which Plato groped with his 
guesses. Great as was Aristotle, 
Aquinas was greater, because Aqui- 
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nas had the grace of contemplation, 
and, by means of the sacraments 
and constant prayer, grew in grace 
more and more like to the God he 
studied, thereby obtaining insight 
of His Being and, in Him, of His 
Creation. 

A Nonconformist preacher of ex- 
ceptional gifts, was at one time 
very fond of preaching from the 
text: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with thy whole mind...” Be- 
fore many years were out, he had 
become a Catholic. As a layman, 
he continues to preach, in his writ- 
ing, from that text. What could 
be more pertinent to this present 
time? 

Do we realize that, in the Eng- 
lish-speaking countries, there is 
among non-Catholic writers, jour- 
nalists, preachers, and even men of 
science, an absolute disregard for 
the science of exact thought? 

Exact thought is, in fact, re- 
garded by some as a Victorian 
habit. But to take an eminent Vic- 
torian who was certainly no parti- 
san of Catholicism—Huxley: Hux- 
ley made some odd mistakes in a 
man of his precision of thought and 
well-proportioned mind, but he 
would look upon the leaps and 
bounds of imagination, taken by a 
man like H. G. Wells in the name 
of science, as a lunatic betrayal of 
the very principle of science, which 
is the use of the reason on mate- 
rial evidence. Up and down the 
land, railway bookstalls and li- 
braries are laden with popular 
magazines and handbooks of so- 
called science, by means of which 
the ordinary man and woman are 
spoon-fed with a mush of opinions 
and fashionable ideas and dubious- 
ly proven facts, in the name of Pop- 
ular Education. 

In addition to this, our novels 
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and newspapers are pouring into 
our brains, through our restless 
eyes, further nourishment for the 
imagination: hashed up vice, the 
mistakes, the failures, the animal 
greed, the poisonous jealousies, 
the baffled lusts of other people, 
warmed up in print and set before 
us, for us to glut our minds with. 
And we, the incredibly blind, silly 
sheep that we are, take it all in. 

We let the unknown proprietor 
of some newspaper pour his politi- 
cal opinions into our minds, and we 
pay him our money for doing what 
he is already well paid for doing. 
We never stop to ask who owns our 
newspaper, who decides its policy, 
what is his motive, and by what 
means he seeks to convince us. 

We let out our free, private minds 
to novelists who are only a name to 
us, and receive the impression of 
the sensations they depict in their 
characters, though often those de- 
scribed sensations are such as we 
should instantly recognize as mortal 
sin, if we received them at first 
hand. We, so fastidious in our per- 
sons, who would shake off a grimy 
hand from our arm with anger and 
disgust, will receive into the inner 
sanctuary of our mind, into our im- 
mortal memory, the smear of sec- 
ond-hand sin—somebody else’s un- 
fastidiousness. Why? Because 
we don’t think. 

Needed: a Crusade of thinkers! 
Wanted: Catholic layfolk with a 
little more savoir vivre; who do not 
merely look at the newspapers and 
novels and plays of the moment 
with a jaundiced eye, shrug their 
shoulders, and go away, leaving the 
tainted thing for some callow youth 
or foolish girl to take seriously; 
but who, in word and deed, will do 
all they can to pitch the thing into 
the gutter, where it belongs. 




















But how? Everyone knows, 
though they do not act on their 
knowledge, that saying “Don’t” is 
translated by the Young Idea as 
“Do.” The only way to put a fence 
round a dangerous element in mod- 
ern life, is to make it unfashion- 
able. And that can be done by only 
one thing in the world as far as I 
know—unanswerable sarcasm. 

Truth, when it is allowed to speak 
for itself, is always unanswerable 
of its very nature. Sarcasm is a 
fine thing for pointing out truth, 
and for piercing a lie, but sarcasm 
is only wit in warfare, and wit is 
the arrow of reason, feathered light 
with laughter. Once sarcasm is 
angry, personal, unreasonable, it is 
not sarcasm but a mere gibe. We 
cannot have the real weapon of sat- 
ire for use against the devil unless 
we use our reason, and can wing it 
with laughter that is light with self- 
lessness. 

There is a subtle form of selfish- 
ness which says: “Well, it doesn’t 
harm me.” The man or woman of 
the world sees so much evil that it 
comes to be boring rather than dis- 
gusting. But we are the keepers of 
our little brothers, the schoolboys 
and office boys, and our older broth- 
ers, the college boys; and besides, 
perhaps our skins have thickened, 
and if we consider innocence, we 
shall realize that it is a victory for 
evil when we cease to hate it and 
begin to tolerate it. 

If a priest denounces a play or a 
novel of outstanding decadence, the 
slack members of his flock will say: 
“Well, of course a priest would say 
that,” and the non-Catholics will 
take no notice at all, beyond putting 
the book on their library list. But 
if influential layfolk make it a butt 
for their fastidious sarcasm, calling 
it the kind that will please the timid 
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who like to sin by proxy, and who 
are “At Home” to the dreariest lust 
in their minds—the boy and girl, 
who are very afraid of being made 
fools of, will think it safer, at least 
in speech, to be on the side of the 
sardonic. 

Besides, what in the world are we 
doing to allow the standard of men- 
tal alertness to be kept down to this 
appalling level? 

It is an anemia of the brain 
which is common to great classes 
of the community in many nations, 
and which, at any time, is likely 
to become pernicious anzmia, fatal 
to the sanity of the whole country. 
The symptoms are clear. For one, 
there is this neurotic subjectiveness 
of thought which turns everything 
into opinions. There is a paralysis 
of the logical faculty in regard to 
practical matters. There is no free 
thought; every man is hidebound 
by the associations of ideas, or rath- 
er, ready-made notions. The coins 
of common speech and thought 
have been defaced of their clear- 
minted values. For instance, “ex- 
perience” means to the ordinary 
girl or boy, sex-experience: a trip- 
per’s jaunt into the realms of lust, 
locally known as love. The wise 
man sighs and turns the page when 
he sees the word “liberty” or “mod- 
ern thought” or “dogma” in his 
literary weekly. He knows those 
clipped coins have lost their value 
in our currency. And lastly, there 
is the general symptom of the ab- 
sence of great men. Apart from 
monasteries, where the inclosure 
shuts off infection, and the praying 
heart of the good Catholic who is in 
the world but not of it, where is the 
man great enough to see life in pro- 
portion to eternity, or man in pro- 
portion to God? We have no Leo- 


nardo da Vinci in our laboratories. 
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This state of affairs is not to be 
altered in a day. We must begin 
with the children. The thoughts of 
children are instinctively just and 
sound; but because they are too 
often snubbed or merely smiled at, 
they soon become modified and 
muddled by the conceptions and 
opinions of the world around them. 
The education of to-day begins 
early to teach a child everything 
—except to think. He is taught 
how to appreciate every good 
thing, except the one from which 
all the rest take their value—name- 
ly, Truth. His trustful receptive- 
ness is hardly ever protected from 
the mistakes of those whose minds 
have stopped growing. It could be 
so protected, if he were taught to 
discriminate between a fact, a no- 
tion, a probability and a possibility. 
Also, it is because we do not go to 
meet the musing child, and en- 
courage him to trust his delicate 
mental instincts, and teach him how 
to translate his perceptions into 
accurate thought, that we have this 
state of affairs of which I have been 
speaking. 

We have the notion that the aim 
of study is to see much: when, of 
course, the aim of study is to see 
clearly. There is more true educa- 
tion in one idea which we have 
made our own after travail of 
thought, and which we finally see in 
relation to all other things, and 
therefore in its true proportion, 
than in a tour round the world and 
three years at a university. Pas- 
sive education, being “crammed” 
by tutors, may merely result in life- 
long mental indigestion, and a per- 
manent distaste for all intellectual 
nourishment. A man should get all 
the help he can with regard to the 
matter and methods of his study, 
but he must do the studying for 
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himself. He must be no mere mem- 
orizer of notions, or reflector of 
other men’s fine ideas. As Victor 
Hugo said: “The thinker wills: the 
dreamer is a passive instrument.” 
The cafés, the universities, even the 
schools, are full of these drifting 
dreamers, for it is easy to dream. 
At least, it is easy at first. Later on, 
many a dream ends in despair and 
suicide. One reason why Catholic 
countries have such low suicide 
statistics, when in places such as 
Berlin they are so high, is because a 
Catholic knows how to evade the 
current of dreams, and stand on the 
firm ground of unchanging princi- 
ples of thought, if he wills to. But 
where there are nothing but notions, 
many a boy or girl is swept away 
by dreams and, inert in agnosti- 
cism, gives up hope of ever knowing 
anything, since he doubts whether 
his thoughts have any relation to 
reality at all. 

“Let us labor to think well,” says 
Blaise Pascal, “for this is the prin- 
ciple of morality.” 

Finally, thought is now recog- 
nized for what it is: a force. As we 
think, so we become. We have 
been reminded by M. Coué of the 
power of mind over matter. A 
hundred “methods” such as Pel- 
manism have pointed out to us that 
with our thoughts we set the gauge 
of our efficiency in business. The 
mistake that is easy to make, is in 
thinking that we have to humbug 
ourselves into believing that we are 
fine fellows, and thus to humbug 
other people into believing the same 
thing. The truth is, that we are 
all of us capable of being far finer 
fellows than we have hitherto imag- 
ined. Half the time, we are only 
crawling through life with the brake 
on—the brake being our fear. But 
once we get rid of fear, and by 

















means of a good conscience get rid 
of the inarticulate fear of ultimate 
justice, and by means of confidence 
in God’s infinite friendship, work in 
conscious partnership with Him to 
earn our living, provide for those 
dependent on us, think acutely and 
steadfastly, and so know the glory 
of being fully alive, standing firm, 
fearlessly at our full stature,—why, 
we have a new heaven and a new 
earth! 

“To the mass of the people, noth- 
ing is so costly as thought,” said 
Herbert Spencer, in his Principles 
of Ethics. “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with thy whole 
mind.” Let this, then, be our of- 
fering to God. Man is Lord of Crea- 
tion because he alone can think. 
Unlike the Three Kings, we may be 
too poor to bring Him gold and 
spices, not strong enough to fast 
and do penance, too busy to spend 
long hours before the altar; but let 
us dedicate to Him the powers of 
the mind, be they great or small, 
keeping them for Him. 

This would mean keeping them 
sharp and strong, unblunted and 
unslackened by careless reading. It 
would mean polishing up the criti- 
cal faculty, and cultivating a hair- 
trigger self-control in putting away 
a book, half-read, if it proved to be 
unworthy of our attention. It 
would mean giving the mind 
strengthening food of all kinds. A 
varied diet is a good thing. Poetry, 
biography, history, essays, humor 
and fiction have all their place on a 
menu for the mind. Theology— 
that is, any book which tells us 
about God—is the bread, and the 
writings of holy men are the wine, 
which are to be our staple diet. And 
the world’s best books are offered to 
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us, almost free, often quite free in 
libraries. If we can afford to store 
up books which we want to reread 
and annotate and lend, the best 
books are generally the cheapest. 
There are great headquarters of 
Truth like the press of the Paulist 
Fathers, offering the best of theolo- 
gy for a few cents. Moreover, great 
men write books that are great 
enough to be simple, free from all 
technical terms and high-flown 
language. Take Mr. G. K. Chester- 
ton’s Everlasting Man, for instance, 
—an education in one volume, if 
you reread it until you have it by 
heart. 

There is a proverb that one can 
only know that which one loves; but 
it is also true that one can only love 
that which one knows. The high- 
est possible service of God is to try 
and know more about Him and His 
Will. It is impossible to get to 
know God well, without falling in 
love with Him, for “His ways are 
beautiful ways.” Everybody else, ex- 
cept his friends who have some like- 
ness to Him, will seem compara- 
tively dull. We shall become con- 
templatives without knowing it, for 
we shall see our humdrum life with 
its duties as a mere opportunity to 
realize His thoughts for Him. And 
when we have long known too much 
to care what men say of us, they 
will say: “You know, if you can 
only get So-and-So to talk to you, 
you'll find him a great thinker. So 
easy to follow. So convincing. 
Nothing vague and misty about him. 
Everything distinct and definite.” 
Says Tauler, the German mystic: 
“None understand better the nature 
of real distinction, than those who 
have entered into Unity.” 

Wanted: Apostles of the Mind. 
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T was with real pleasure that I 

observed the prominent part 
given to Historical Fiction in the 
painstaking bibliography appended 
to each succeeding chapter in a 
recent portly volume y-cleped, A 
General History of the Christian 
Era: Modern Times. Indeed in the 
General Bibliography under the 
caption, “Sourcebooks and Bibliog- 
raphers,” I was delighted to find 
two titles, “History in Fiction” and 
“The Historical Novel,” because this 
was an alluring admission that his- 
tory has ceased to be a collection of 
dates and dry statistical informa- 
tion, and has become if not exactly 
romance as was Gibbon, Macaulay 
and Froude, yet at any rate a study 
of human beings with social habits 
as well as with passions, ambitions 
and so forth like unto our own. 
And I maintain that even a super- 
ficial and not over-extensive ac- 
quaintance with contemporary fic- 
tion will enable us to see that the 
future historian of our times will 
miss a great help in setting forth a 
true picture of its social habits, at 
least, and many of its ideals if he 
fail to consult such of the “best- 
sellers” as have not gone the way of 
pulp-made paper but still remain 
intact on the library shelves of his 
day. 

For instance, I learn from a casual 
glance at the concluding paragraphs 
of a much advertised recent novel, 
attempting to solve the problem of 
duty in opposition to romantic love, 
that the approved solution is for the 
beautiful heroine to slip off by her- 
self in a borrowed fisherman’s boat 
and far out on the waters of the 


majestic bay to take the contents of 
a tiny phial, obviously containing a 
deadly though unnamed poison, 
and then gently topple overboard. 
When one consults the daily dozen 
of suicides in the morning newspa- 
pers it is apparent that the solution 
is widely accepted even though the 
circumstances be sordid and with- 
out the picturesque natural setting 
selected by the novelist. 

A lively writer in THe CATHOLIC 
Wor _p has recently entertained us 
with a graphic account of the art of 
bathing as gleaned from a study of 
the bathroom habits of several of 
the heroines of contemporary fic- 
tion. It, indeed, can be said truth- 
fully that a careful reading of the 
serials in the “national” weeklies 
so thoughtfully provided for our 
family circles, the awaited instal- 
ments of which introduce us in- 
timately to fashionable life as it is 
lived in the exclusive circles of 
Miami and Biarritz, can profitably 
be made a course in personal hy- 
giene as well as serve as an inven- 
tory of lingerie, delicately alluded 
to now in business advertisements 
as “exquisite underthings.” The 
illustrations accompanying these 
serials (which later issue as two 
dollar novels) leave nothing to the 
imagination, but have the merit of 
showing better even than the adver- 
tisements how the things work and 
look in situ. There will be no dif- 
ficulty for the future historian to 
reconstruct ab intimo our present- 
day costumes; and not perplex the 
students as were we by the insuf- 
ficient descriptions and definitions 
given in our textbooks of such gar- 





















ments as the toga, chlamys, etc., not 
to mention the linteamina and the 
femoralia, etc. 

More than this: the apparently 
innocuous mystery or detective 
stories that so obviously captivate 
even great statesmen, jurists and 
busy financiers, are cunningly de- 
vised to serve as propaganda in the 
matter of correct tailoring, personal 
hygiene, and especially in the fur- 
therance of cold baths as aids to 
refreshment and clear thinking, dis- 
tinction always being drawn be- 
tween the respective values of the 
shower and the tub in this connec- 
tion. 

Altogether the historian of our 
social habits will have a treasure 
trove in the fiction of all kinds that 
will descend to him. But mean- 
while we of to-day can glean “in- 
side” and important information 
about many of the institutions that 
flourish amongst us but which for 
the most part are merely names to 
us. Thus Iam sure that two recent 
novels dealing with life at the na- 
tion’s capital gave us outsiders more 
real information concerning several 
aspects of that life than we gathered 
from the scrappy newspaper re- 
ports of certain notorious social and 
political scandals which ultimately 
found their way into Federal Courts 
or the committee-rooms of congres- 
sional investigations. There is ob- 
viously no excuse for our failure 
to become intimately acquainted 
with the habitats of the denizens of 
the underworld and the lurid “do- 
ings” of night clubs both here and 
abroad. I feel quite at home in the 
most luxurious restaurants at the 
noted resorts of the Riviera and the 
great gaming palaces attached to 
them although I must confess only 
to a vicarious acquaintance with 
them. 
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But our present concern is with 
an important educational experi- 
ment in which unhappily our coun- 
try has taken the lead. We Cath- 
olics have been inclined apodictally 
to condemn the system of coeduca- 
tion introduced and in full swing 
in so many educational institutions, 
state and private, throughout the 
land. Startling and ghastly revela- 
tions of the potential evils that 
have become actualities have from 
time to time found their way it is 
true into the public prints, as for 
example, in the recent horror at 
some such institution in the State 
of Ohio. The details evidently were 
so shameful that not even the tab- 
loids, I imagine, would dare print 
them, though on this point I have 
no knowledge. But one could read 
into the general outline of the story 
of immorality ending in murder the 
awful possibilities attendant upon 
college life lived under conditions 
that obviously are not adequately 
supervised. 

For accurate information it is 
useless to look to official reports or 
to statistical surveys. Allegation is 
met by peremptory denial. Power- 
ful influences are able to prevent 
scandals from reaching the news 
agencies. Fear of various kinds 
acts to prevent publicity. Loyalty, 
too, plays a prominent part. 

Here is where the novelist is of 
assistance. I have in mind the il- 
luminating picture of coeducation 
given in that masterly psycholog- 
ical study, The Bent Twig, by Doro- 
thy Canfield. It is true that the 
chief point in that description of 
life at a coeducational college some- 
where in our country is concerned 
with the destruction of belief in the 
supernatural and its reawakening 
in the crucible of suffering. But in 
at least one incident we are able to 
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realize the moral dangers to which 
youths are exposed in that free and 
easy but not adequately supervised 
life so cunningly camouflaged as 
“the life of the campus.” 

Now another novel without the 
serious purpose of The Bent Twig 
comes to bring still further en- 
lightenment to me with regard to 
life on the coeducational campus. 
It is called The May Day Mystery, 
and the author is given as Octavus 
Roy Cohen. Often have I laughed 
heartily at the amusing stories of 
life among the colored people of 
Birmingham as depicted by this 
clever raconteur. They were of a 
high order in that genre. I was 
eager, then, to see how he would 
acquit himself in this, to him, new 
réle as the writer of a mystery 
story. The garish “blurb” informs 
me that the copy obligingly loaned 
from the shelves of the circulating 


library is one of a “2d large print- 


ing.” It proceeds: “Murder is done 
on the quiet campus of a large 
Southern University. Around three 
persons—two students [a young 
man and a young woman], one, the 
most popular girl in the college, 
and a professor [male]—is woven 
a web,” etc. I have no wish, in spite 
of the plentiful quotations I hope to 
make from this romance, to divert 
from its perusal any reader of this 
essay. Because the concluding 
“yaup” of the “blurb” is justified. 
The story is “ingenious, swift and 
unusual,” and it is “a yarn to thrill 
the most jaded mystery fan.” But 
our chief concern with it now is in 
so far as it may be a dependable 
picture of life as it is led on and 
around the campus of the coeduca- 
tional college. 

It is assumed, of course, that the 
author knows what he is writing 
about. There are in his stories 
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about the Southern Negro indubita- 
ble evidence of intimate acquaint- 
ance with his subject. One has the 
same feeling about this book. If 
he is not describing the college at 
which he personally matriculated 
he has evidently been at pains to in- 
form himself thoroughly about life 
at a typical school in the South- 
land. With this assumption let us 
proceed to our own enlightenment 
on the subject. 

The first ray comes with the de- 
scription of the pretty heroine: 
“She walked firmly, the soft breeze 
brazenly touching the delicate 
curves of her slim, boyish figure. 
All Marland loved that figure. It 
had flashed on the basketball floor 
through four brilliant seasons; it 
had been revealed intimately to 
the spectators of co-ed swimming 
meets” (p. 6; italics mine). En- 
joying “the magic of the day,” she 
stops suddenly “before a forest 
nook affectionately known by all 
students at Marland as the Bower; 
a tiny, secluded spot sheltered by 
giant trees, carpeted with violets 
and embowered in honeysuckle” (p. 
6). She is not astonished to hear 
voices coming from this delightful 
glade—“voices of a man and a girl.” 
—‘Nothing in that to dispel the 
glory of the day. It would have 
been a matter for more wonder had 
the Bower been unoccupied” (p. 7; 
italics again mine). O Shades of 
Academe! “The Bower was con- 
cealed from the eyes of casual pass- 
ers-by. If one wished to investi- 
gate, one was compelled to intrude. 
Students had assisted nature by 
training honeysuckle vines so that 
the Bower was very secluded in- 
deed” (p. 7; again my italics). As- 
surance thus made doubly sure it 
is almost a profanation to listen to 
the honeyed sounds issuing from 
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this veritable grove of Daphne. But 
although “she was of no mind to 
interrupt a campus romance,” still 
as the reader will learn later there 
was an impelling and really noble 
reason. So we receive another ray 
of illumination. “From behind the 
shelter of trees and vines came a 
man’s voice: rich and soft and 
freighted with caresses. ‘Little 
sweetheart,’ he said, ‘you’re the 
most bewitching thing I’ve ever 
seen’” (p. 7). We shall be able to 
check up that statement presently 
because the author kindly furnishes 
us with a vivid description: nous 
verrons. 

But, back to the Bower. Let us 
enter and behold what the heroine 
gazed upon. “The man met her 
eyes. But he continued to hold the 
girl tightly in his arms.” In a sen- 


tence or two above, this girl with 
“fluffy golden hair” had given voice 
to her reaction to this constricting 


embrace: “a voice which trembled 
with the eagerness of a first girlish 
passion.” And now we enter the 
school of Ovid and Catullus up to 
date. “The fluffy little girl whom 
Pat [no Irish need apply; Pat was 
short for Paterson] had been cud- 
dling in his arms disentangled her- 
self and turned to face the intrud- 
er. There was an air about her 
which amounted to defiance. Of 
embarrassment there was not a 
trace” (p. 8). And the heroine’s 
reaction? “These ultra-modern 
young things; so calm, so cool, so 
self-possessed, so supremely sure 
of themselves”! (p. 9; I furnish the 
exclamation point). The discus- 
sion between the two girls is inter- 
esting. The younger protests vehe- 
mently against any interference 
with her choice of “boy friends.” 
She resents the implied suspicion 
that she’s “never been kissed be- 
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fore,” and is genuinely amused at 
the idea that she “needs protec- 
tion.” The dialogue between the 
two girls and the villain (for as to 
his villainy the reader will likewise 
be informed) affords more enlight- 
enment. Here are two of the high 
spots to show how even into the 
leafy bowers of Academe the lan- 
guage of the gutter doth pene- 
trate. “‘“Will you do what I ask? 
she [the heroine] inquired stead- 
ily. ‘Pll do as I damn well please.’” 
And this to a lovely Senior! Re- 
enters the fluffy little thing. “ ‘Pat,’ 
she asked tremblingly, ‘what did 
she mean? What is it all about?” 
The author graciously prefaces the 
answer with this apologetic state- 
ment: “For an instant the man for- 
got himself. ‘Hell,’ he said nastily 
[one usually says it reverently or 
awesomely, we presume]. ‘Forget 
it!’” The golden-haired little girl 
is like Richelieu’s niece in Bulwer 
Lytton’s forgotten play: “I love,” 
she announces to her statesman- 
like uncle; “and I am woman.” 
Ivy (that’s Goldielocks’ name) had 
made that announcement during 
the heated dialogue. But it is very 
much to her credit and that of the 
educational institution in which 
she was a Freshman that her ears 
were unaccustomed to such lan- 
guage. So “for that instant she 
was a little girl again” (p. 19). 
The ugliness passed rapidly from 
her Adonis: “he turned his atten- 
tion once again to the exquisite lit- 
tle creature who had been swept 
from her feet by his mature suavity 
and charm. He smiled gently and 
slipped his arm about her yielding 
waist.” (Elapsed time not given.) 
He is a fast worker. “He was in 
control of his emotions now, and his 
light, bantering manner returned. 
It delighted Thayer to captivate 
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women—even women so young and 
lacking in judgment as this child 
[et. 17] who snuggled against 
him.” The conclusion of this open- 
air class is what the irreverent call 
“hot stuff.” Ivy loquitur. “And 
nothing is going to destroy our 
love? Oh! Pat—it’s so different. 
I've run around with boys—just 
kids, you know. [An open confes- 
sion, we have the highest authority 
for knowing, is good for the soul: 
this present one is also an extra illu- 
mination for us as to the attitude of 
the youth of to-day, at least in coed 
schools if the author is not mislead- 
ing us.] But I never thought I was 
in love with them. It’s just kind 
of like [Obviously grammatical 
English was not this clinging vine’s 
strongest educational asset!] I'd 
been saving myself always for you, 
if you know what I mean. [This 
smacks of Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes: also suggests a reason 
why children are no longer asked 
to “parse” a sentence—an unattain- 
able feat with language such as 
this.} He looked down at her; his 
eyes narrowed to pin-points, his 
body suddenly taut. ‘I know, Honey. 
Now give me one more real kiss 
and we'll go.’ Her arms were flung 
about his neck, and her half-open 
lips pressed hotly against his. [For 
the technique vide any popular film 
passim, close-ups particularly; mor- 
alists reread your treatises; confes- 
sors conceal your bewilderment! ] 
Her passionate idolatry pleased his 
overweening vanity. She appealed 
to his ego rather than to his heart. 
[Psychologists take notice.] Secret- 
ly he was amused. It was fun to 
win the worship of such a pretty 
girl even if she was a silly kid. 
What mattered it to him if shortly 
he’d chuck her?” (pp. 19-22). Well, 
that’s that. It must be admitted 
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that we have been assisting at a 
thorough demonstration artis 
amandi though we fancy no men- 
tion of it can be found in the pub- 
lished curriculum of this noble 
school of all the arts. The lan- 
guage, indeed, was not as sonorous 
or majestic or beautiful as that in 
which the great loves of Paolo and 
Francesca or of Romeo and Juliet 
have been described; but it must be 
admitted that there was a trifle 
more intimacy, and a great deal 
more modernity; and as it appar- 
ently is all part of the coeducational 
scheme of education we must be 
grateful that we are allowed to see 
the machinery at work. 

The quarrel between Pat and 
Max Vernon furnishes another light 
beam. The casus belli of course is 
Pat’s capture of Ivy who till then 
had been Max’s “girl” according to 
the law of the campus. The scene 
is dramatic as well as illuminating; 
and makes us realize the possibil- 
ities of human passions that lurk 
in the seemingly idyllic life of the 
coeducational campus. 

In the next chapter we are given 
a glimpse of the fact that at Mar- 
land there are really classes, pro- 
fessors, and other paraphernalia 
of education. But once more we 
are introduced to what appears to 
be the transcendent interest. The 
heroine goes to find a young pro- 
fessor, Ivy’s brother in fact, in or- 
der to induce him to break up the 
“affair” with Pat. She finds him in 
his empty lecture-room. “He was 
smiling eagerly as he rose to greet 
her. ‘Believe it or not,’ he chal- 
lenged; ‘I was just thinking of you, 
Tony.’ [Short for Antoinette.] She 
flushed at the declaration in his 
eyes. She put both her hands in 
his and he pressed them tightly. 
‘I wish I loved you less, Tony.’ 
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‘Why?’ ‘I'd kiss you.’” But he 
doesn’t; his love-making is not of 
the philandering kind. In the 
course of the interview he learns 
two things, one of which he knew 
subjectively, namely, that his pupil 
was also his lover; but alas! she is 
married to Pat. And the how and 
the why are what enable us to see 
how far coeducation may lead. 
Tony, wealthy, charming, clever 
and beautiful, had at first been fas- 
cinated by Pat; had gone around a 
great deal with him, finally accom- 
panying him to the great football 
game, inevitable in any story of col- 
lege life. Carried away by the nat- 
ural excitement incident to such 
thrilling events, in a moment of 
madness she agrees to the bet that 
crafty, calculating Pat proposes, 
namely, that if their college got as 
good as a tie she would marry him! 
He threatens to “jinx the whole 
team” if she does not accept the 
bet. I gather that this meant he 


had some way of “queering the 


game” although the manner or 
method is not clear to me. At any 
rate she is so worked up with en- 
thusiasm and so fearful that he 
would carry out his sinister threat 
that she agrees. Well, they are 
married secretly—the marriage to 
be merely a ceremony until vaca- 
tion time. Naturally enough Pat 
tries to have the marriage one in 
fact, and failing in this begins to 
blackmail his wealthy legal spouse. 
Now we can better understand 
Tony’s interference; and her alto- 
gether praiseworthy efforts to save 
Ivy from this gay deceiver who is 
also, we learn, a sordid cheat at 
cards to the financial beggary of 
Max. 

The dénouement is soon reached. 
A Greek chorus in the persons of 
two students of the same fraternity 
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house in which Pat and Max dwell 
give us the beginnings of the trag- 
edy, as well as an insight into the 
code of honor that protects the 
“frat” houses, as we are allowed by 
the author to hear their lucubra- 
tions and startled expostulations 
when Tony, the idol of the campus, 
shatters all traditions and breaks 
down the invisible barriers by open- 
ly invading their “frat” and going 
up alone to Pat’s rooms. Eheu 
fugaces! We of course know her 
legal right and are aware that no 
harm will her befall. But think of 
the scandal that will spread like 
wildfire through the campus and 
which by the way will be very 
much to its credit! Pat has two 
other visitors, neither of them ex- 
actly in a friendly mood as far as 
he is concerned—Max whom he has 
robbed, and Ivy’s brother, who is 
really between the devil and the 
deep blue sea. And in his attitude 
we get another illumination as to 
the coed code. He is not troubled 
about Ivy: no, she can and ought to 
take care of herself. Her relations 
with Pat are her own affair; she is 
sole arbiter, but—she does not 
know what he knows, and he can- 
not initiate her into that secret tri- 
angle. After these three visitors 
the stationary Greek chorus on the 
veranda informs us through the 
medium of an incoherent Italian 
janitor, that Pat has been mur- 
dered in his rooms. We are not go- 
ing to solve the puzzle of that mur- 
der: but the testimony of the ex- 
cited janitor gives us still more il- 
lumination as to the inner life of 
the “frat” house. “I go upstairs to 
the room of Meester MacLeod. I 
see the door of Meester Thayer’s 
room [Pat’s] is not entirely shut. 
I look in and I see one foot and one 
leg on the floor. I theenk it is very 
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funny that Meester Thayer should 
lie on the floor and not move. Per- 
haps he is drunk, I think, because 
it is a pretty day, and sometimes 
often Meester Thayer say that is ex- 
cuse for getting drunk. So I think 
I will put him on the bed and shut 
the door so nobody will know he is 
drunk” (p. 89). Exquisite cour- 
tesy and appealing charity. The il- 
lumination shifts from Venus to 
Bacchus. 

The first appearance of the dig- 
nified Dean coming to learn the 
cause of the excitement is pathetic. 
“Whitman Boyd, Dean of Marland 
[again all American names] turned 
in before the tragic fraternity house 
and was promptly stopped by the 
policeman on duty. ‘No further 
for you,’ snapped the officer.” Oh, 
the decay of Southern politeness! 
Evidently the officer was a carpet- 
bagger. 

Further on, the janitor reveals 
more of the social life of the “frat 
house.” “I do not want the other 
fellows to know Meester Thayer is 
drunk in the fraternity house be- 
cause that is not nice except when 
they have a party” (p. 174; again 
my italics. And this in the dry 
Southland!). The janitor would 
enlighten us with regard to some of 
the rather devious ways of the late 
Pat. “Always sometimes [Janitors 
and Freshmen of Ivy’s type appar- 
ently enjoy the same privilege of 
taking liberties with the English 
language.] the boys give a party 
which the faculty they do not un- 
derstand about, so they want liquor. 
Meester Thayer, he is on the com- 
mittee, and he says he knows where 
he can get real stuff which has nev- 
er been cut. So they give him the 


money and he orders it from me” 
. (p. 177). Pat’s profit is twenty dol- 
lars on each case, sharing “fifty- 
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fifty” with the janitor, who later on 
confesses that he thought Pat “dou- 
ble-crossed” him. Note the pictur- 
esque but illuminating slang. 

The detective imported into the 
case and who, running true to form, 
shows up the local police ineffi- 
ciency, gives us a chance to look 
around Max’s room in that sacred 
place, the “frat house.” We find it 
“resplendent with pennants, pil- 
lows, tennis rackets and numerous 
lithographs depicting pulchritudi- 
nous damsels in various conditions 
of deshabille” (p. 180). From the 
glimpses we have been allowed it 
might appear that the photographs 
of pretty coeds taken under certain 
social or athletic conditions might 
appropriately replace these gaudy 
lithographs. 

Of course it is entirely unfair but 
from all this book tells us we are 
inclined to fall in with the police 
officer’s view of college life a la coed 
—“just sitting around under the 
trees and talking to girls” (p. 181). 

I promised that the book would 
yield a satisfying description of 
Goldielocks. It does. On page 194 
she is interviewed by the imported 
superdetective. “Ivy Welch looked 
particularly dainty and unusually 
pretty this afternoon. She wore a 
white sleeveless dress and a short 
revealing skirt.” Our author is a 
close observer and evidently an ex- 
pert one. But there is more. The 
superdetective “liked the trim lit- 
tle figure—although she somewhat 
frightened him. [Reason is not dis- 
closed.] She was sitting now in a 
straight chair, and her legs were 
crossed — disclosing a frank ex- 
panse of pink flesh between the 
knee and the hem of the dress [pre- 
cise measurements omitted; but 
vide New York subway trains pas- 
sim]. Harvey [the superdetec- 




















tive] felt himself blushing, but Ivy 
seemed totally unconscious of her 
display” (p. 194). There is the 
saving grace. Assueta vilescunt. 
This old saw probably accounts for 
the quiescence of the male section 
of the campus life in presence of 
multiple similar displays. 

Again a description of the cam- 
pus and an illumination from the 
honest policeman. “Under the trees 
were a half hundred cars: some 
empty, some occupied by youthful 
couples: the stands held perhaps a 
hundred students, and through the 
woods one could glimpse couples— 
usually of mixed gender—walking 
slowly and talking earnestly. 

“It was a quiet peaceful scene.... 
He [the imported detective] was 
fascinated by the informality of it. 
His idea of college had been so dif- 
ferent: earnest, spectacled young 
men and women studying aggres- 
sively: a general air of stiffness and 
studiousness. But this ... why 
they actually seemed to like it.” He 
fancies he would have like it too 
and to his colleague’s rough query 
as to what he would do with a col- 
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lege education he utters a remark 
which in a sense not intended by 
him may give us “furiously to 
think.” “I dunno... It ain’t the 
education. But when I look at this 
sort of thing I get a hunch it ain’t 
what’s written in books that these 
kids take away with them” (p. 208). 
And there you are. It’s precisely 
what “ain’t written in books” that 
the coed system seems to breed. 
And it is that intangible thing of 
which this book gives us such star- 
tling glimpses that causes us of the 
older and more conservative school 
to ponder and shake our heads. 
Perhaps we can derive some crumbs 
of comfort if we go back to The 
Bent Twig and recall Sylvia wait- 
ing for the electric car after that 
trying scene in the library with that 
other Pat; and recall that it is theo- 
logically sound doctrine that en- 
ables us to believe that it is pos- 
sible for those brought up within 
the shell of a Christianity from 
which the kernel has gone to be 
quite impervious to the immorality 
of the secondary implications of the 
natural law. 
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By Mary BRENNAN CLAPP 


THE heart is cold that has not chilled 

With fear that love could pass away. 
The soul is dry that does not thirst 
For clear refreshment day by day. 
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And eyes are dim that in the light, 
Have never seen the need to pray. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


E spiritual alienation of its 

own greatest minds is the price 
every civilization has to pay when it 
loses its religious foundations, and 
is contented with a purely material 
success. We are only just begin- 
ning to understand how intimately 
and profoundly the vitality of a so- 
ciety is bound up with its religion. 
It is the religious impulse which 
supplies the cohesive force which 
unifies a society and a culture. The 
great civilizations of the world do 
not produce religions as a kind of 
cultural by-product; in a very real 
sense the great religions are the 
foundations on which the great civi- 
lizations rest. A society which has 


lost its religion becomes sooner or 
later a society which has lost its 


culture. 
—Cunistorpnen Dawson, Progress and Reli- 
gion. 


If four menaces—war, over-spe- 
cialization, failure of natural re- 
sources and unemployment —can 
be held in check, it may well be that 
we shall find no limit to the great- 
ness of the civilization before us. 
The penalty of power is the crea- 
tion of sufficient intelligence to di- 
rect it. Most of us are still too busy 
in our own little backyards to real- 
ize the awful magnitude of that 


challenge. 
—Sruarat Cuase, in Current History, July. 


Patriotism is a noble sentiment, 
like family affection; but we do not 
regard the old murderous feuds of 
the South, which were born of fam- 
ily affection, as a thing to be re- 
membered with pride. They were 
of course a blot on national civiliza- 


tion. Now, as some one has said, 
patriotism, which used to be a flame 
on the altar, has become a devour- 
ing conflagration. The religion of 
nationalism is to-day the strongest 
religion in the world, stronger than 
Christianity, or Buddhism, or Mo- 
hammedanism. Hundreds of mil- 
lions will gladly die for nationalism, 
which triumphs over all political, 
scientific, and religious bonds. Brit- 
ish socialists, standing side by side 
with Tories, will gladly butcher 
their socialistic brethren of Ger- 
many; American Roman Catholics, 
in hearty union with atheists, will 
gladly butcher their Catholic breth- 
ren of Austria. And French re- 
search scholars in science will glad- 
ly butcher research scholars of the 
“enemy.” 


—Wi1uM Lyon Puetps, in Scribner’s, Au- 
gust. 


It is probably safe to say that 
there is not today in Columbia Col- 
lege or on its Faculty one single 
person who could pass the entrance 
examination which confronted the 
youth of 1879. Greek grammar and 
composition, four books of Xeno- 
phon’s Anabasis, three books of 
Homer’s Iliad; Latin grammar and 
composition, seven books of Cesar’s 
Commentaries on the Gallic War, 
six books of Vergil’s AZneid, and 
six orations of Cicero; Ancient His- 
tory and Geography, with a warn- 
ing that candidates would be ex- 
pected to name the principal towns 
and cities, rivers and capes, in Eu- 
rope and Asia Minor, both in Latin 
and in English and in their correct 
topographical order. Woe be to 

















him who overlooked a note which 
gave this warning in small print at 
the foot of the page! Then there 
was a test in English grammar of 
the most formidable kind, and ex- 
aminations in arithmetic including 
the metric system of weights and 
measures, in algebra and in plane 
geometry. In 1929, acute paralysis 
would certainly afflict any consider- 
able company of American youth 
confronted with the tests of 1879. 


—NicHoLas Murray Bur cer. 


At the moment, the airplane can 
play the réle of peacemaker and 
warrior with the facile duality of a 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. Which 
part it shall play in the future with 
the greater distinction must depend 
upon desires of the diplomats. 
There are those who say that the 
airplane of the future can.make war 
an even more dreadful thing than 
it now is. They envision fleets of 
airplanes charging cities, spraying 
them with poison gases and explo- 
sives, laying the creation of cen- 
turies in ruins in a few hours. And 
there are many of us who believe 
that the airplane, by speeding in- 
ternational communications, will 
speed understanding, gradually 
eliminate chauvinistic boundaries 
and bring a broader knowledge to 
the isolated peoples of the world. 
If this is possible, then the air- 
plane’s contribution to civilization 
will be as great, perhaps, as that of 
language. 


—ComMANvER Ricnarp E. Bran, in The Drift 
of Civilization. 


The peace movement gains, be- 
cause it is rooted in common sense. 
Twenty-five or thirty years ago peo- 
ple regarded it as based on pure 
idealism, as righteous in theory but 
hopeless in practice. Now they 
realize that it was shaped by the 
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necessities of modern civilization, 
that the twentieth century world 
could not afford to ignore it and 
that instead of being a romantic 
dream it was rooted in the funda- 
mental needs of hardheaded prog- 
ress. —M. E. Tracy, in the N. Y. Telegram. 


It is very generally supposed 
that on the publication in 1859 of 
Darwin’s Origin of Species a mecha- 
nistic explanation of the origin of 
structure had been discovered .. . 
By a process of natural selection 
which is still in constant operation, 
species have become what they are. 
But the theory depends on the as- 
sumption of hereditary transmis- 
sion from generation to generation 
of the new characters which have 
been evolved, together with all the 
other structural characters. We 
can imagine that in the course of 
long ages great variety of structure 
has been evolved in living organ- 
isms; but this throws no light what- 
ever on the fundamental physiologi- 
cal question as to any physico- 
chemical process by which this 
structure is constantly reproduced 
and maintained. The fact of evolu- 
tion takes us not a step nearer to 
the answer to this question, how- 
ever strongly we may be convinced 
that evolution is a “natural” proc- 
ess. 

—J. S. Hatpans, The Sciences and Philoso- 
phy. 

In the old days all books, even 
what are called broad-sides and 
chap-books, had a solid value. In 
their most Rabelaisian grossness 
there was a certain tang, and a cer- 
tain smack of the restorative earth. 
They had the value of good dung- 
heaps. But with the inrush of mod- 
ern cheap printing, combined with 
the standardization of vulgar city- 
psychology, what we are confronted 
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with today is a magnetic emana- 
tion, passing like radio-waves from 
mind to mind, of the crudest super- 
ficiality; an emanation given off, 
like a miasmic efluvium, from the 
surface-scum of the agglomerated 
mob-mentality. In old days the 
lewd under-side of things was rep- 
resented in blasphemous pam- 
phiets, Gothic gargoyles, and the 
quips of dissolute pedants, rustic 
idiots, lascivious scholars. Today 
this inherent and indestructible 
satyrishness of the human race is 
presented with the hard, brutal, 
malapert facetiousness of uncul- 


tured city-scoffers. 
—Jonun Cowper Powys, The Meaning of Cul- 
ture. 


Leo XIII. urged upon Catholic 
scholars loyalty to the Angelic Doc- 
tor, St. Thomas. This loyalty has 
often been interpreted in too nar- 
row a sense, as though philosophi- 


cal speculation had come to an end 
with Thomism, and all subsequent 
philosophy were to content itself 
with mere repetition and commen- 


tary. Such loyalty would be de- 
cadence. Leo XIII. desired indeed 
a return to the perennial doctrine 
solidly enshrined in St. Thomas, but 
much more a return to the spirit 
and method of the Angelic Doctor. 
St. Thomas was essentially an ec- 
lectic. He appropriated and fused 
the most diverse elements of the 
whole world of thought of his time 
into his own synthesis. He is bris- 


tling with newness. 

—Aoysivs C. Kemper, reviewing 
Zysurna, Progressive Scholasticism, 
Modern Schoolman, November. 


Bruni- 
in The 


In so far as it places all phe- 
nomena on the same emotional lev- 
el, the scientific point of view may 
be called the God’s-eye view. But 
it differs profoundly from that 
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which religions have attributed to 
the Almighty in being ethically neu- 
tral. Science cannot determine 
what is right and wrong, and should 
not try to. It can work out the con- 
sequences of various actions, but it 
cannot pass judgment on them. The 
bacteriologist can merely point out 
that pollution of the public water 
supply is likely to cause as many 
deaths as letting off a bomb in the 
public street. But he is no better 
equipped than anyone else in pos- 
session of the knowledge he has 
gained for determining whether 
these two acts are equally wrong. 
The enemies of science alternately 
abuse its exponents for being deaf 
to moral considerations and for in- 
terfering in ethical problems which 
do not concern them. Both of these 


criticisms cannot be right. 
—J. B. S. Hatpane, in The Drift of Civiliza- 
tion. 


To a certain extent large sections 
in all of society are parvenus in the 
new world created by applied sci- 
ence. We have our radio, tele- 
phone, luxurious liners, our public 
hotels as sumptuous as royal pal- 
aces. We have harnessed the light- 
ning, and the waterfalls do our bid- 
ding. We make our voices heard 
ten thousand miles. We have 
crossed the ocean in a day. We 
weigh the stars. But with it all has 
come a spiritual malaise. In grow- 
ing all-powerful man has lost his 
own sense of greatness. We have 
lost the dignity that at least reli- 
gion gave to life. Our ethics have 
dissolved. Science in the popular 
mind has made man a mere animal, 
if not a mere automatic switchboard 
of incoming and outgoing “calls”— 
impressions and reactions. 


—James Traustow Apams, in Current History, 
November. 
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By MICHAEL MONAHAN 


URING my second visit to Rome 
I renewed acquaintance with 
some of the greater “lions” already 
treated of in a published book of 
mine (The Road to Paris). First of 
these is unquestionably the Colos- 
seum. Immediately upon his arriv- 
al in Rome the visitor is apt to 
make a bee line for the Flavian 
Amphitheater which, ruined as it is, 
unsightly, and more than half de- 
molished, still excites more inter- 
est, arouses more emotion than any 
monument of past times now exist- 
ing in the world. 

The Colosseum was built by the 
Emperor Vespasian and his son 
Titus after their conquest of Judea 
and destruction of Jerusalem; rath- 
er the work of construction was be- 


gun in the year 72 of our era and 
finished ten years later under Domi- 


tian. The labor, and cruel labor it 
was, of erecting this mighty pile, 
was perfcrmed mainly by captive 
Jews, twelve thousand of whom 
were brought from their own coun- 
try. It is said that they obtained 
their freedom as the price of their 
work on the Colosseum, but no 
doubt the price seemed too dear. 
Ever since that melancholy time the 
Chosen People have manifested a 
strong distaste for common labor, 
and have wisely applied themselves 
to more profitable avocations. It is 
certain that they hated their con- 
queror Titus (whom the Romans 
called the “Delight of Mankind”) 
more than they had formerly hated 
King Pharaoh, Nebuchadnezzar and 
Antiochus; and to this day no self- 
respecting Jew will pass under the 
triumphal Arch of Titus, which 


neighbors the Colosseum. Ah, well, 
they have long survived the terrible 
Power that leveled Zion in the dust; 
they may scoff at the ruined thing 
which was raised of their blood and 
sweat; and they may pass the Arch 
of Titus at a respectful distance, 
saying Raca! in their beards. 

This same Delight of Mankind 
opened the Colosseum with a grand 
show that ran for a hundred days. 
Several thousand men and beasts 
were killed to amuse the Roman 
populace, about 75,000 at a time, 
this being the seating capacity of 
the amphitheater (authorities dif- 
fer as to the exact figure, some plac- 
ing it at 100,000). There were oth- 
er and many thousands on the out- 
side whose chance would come in 
the following days: they contented 
themselves now with gazing at the 
monstrous yet beautiful structure 
in its dress of white marble, which 
dazzled the eyes in the strong Ro- 
man sunshine. Yes, their time 
would come, however poor they 
might be, for it was with “bread 
and the circus” that the Emperors 
soothed and satisfied them. And in 
so doing, as any Roman schoolboy 
of the present day could tell you, 
they destroyed the greatest people 
and the greatest empire that have 
ever existed. 

The Colosseum was actually the 
death of Rome; in good time the pa- 
tient Jews were to collect their re- 
venge. Those bloody spectacles, 
that insensate cruelty and inhu- 
manity which they fostered, pro- 
duced a widespread degeneracy that 
infected all classes high and low. 
The strong Roman fiber was re- 
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laxed, the people sank into vicious 
and cowardly parasites, the rulers 
into perverts and madmen outrag- 
ing every divine and human law; 
the nobility into fribbles and volup- 
tuaries. From time to time strong 
men appeared, even among the Em- 
perors, and their efforts served to 
delay the catastrophe, which there- 
by only accumulated its fury. But 
the Devil was still to have a long 
hand: from the death of Titus (de- 
clared Divus or god thereafter) to 
that of Telemachus, the poor monk 
who gave his life to end the human 
sacrifices of the arena, there was an 
interval of 321 years (82 to 403 a. p.). 
Christ had lived and fulfilled His 
mission. The blood of His martyrs 
was bearing the appointed fruit. It 
was become evident that the ruling 
of this world is ultimately in the 
hands of God. A God unknown to 
the founders of the Colosseum, who 
were but His instruments uncon- 
sciously preparing the triumph of 
Christ. 

Stendhal remarks that one should 
be alone when visiting the Colos- 
seum. It is at least desirable to 
shake off the ciceroni who infest the 
place, persecute the visitor and 
spoil the occasion for him with their 
impudent and no less ignorant chat- 
ter. In this censure I do not, of 
course, include the really compe- 
tent guides and lecturers whose 
services may be obtained in Rome 
at a reasonable charge. Unfortu- 
nately the bad sort are far more nu- 
merous. 

I experienced some profitable mo- 
ments when I had eluded the cice- 
roni and gone off into a corner by 
myself, or climbed to the top of the 
highest remaining wall—a_ feat 
which I observed the aforesaid cice- 
roni were not fond of emulating. 
One was repaid by a grand view of 
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the city,—that city which stands 
alone in its power to impress the 
imagination,—with a wide sweep of 
country broken here and there by 
historic hills, even to the distant 
horizon. From this lofty perch, I 
reflected, how insignificant and fu- 
tile would have appeared the com- 
bats and spectacles in the arena be- 
low. Itis from the heights we learn 
wisdom, and perhaps some poor 
wretches, who were allowed to 
climb up here amid the whistling 
winds, had a better ken of the mat- 
ter than certain philosophers placed 
more advantageously to witness the 
show. 

But one must dive low as well as 
mount high to get the full range of 
sensations provided by the Colos- 
seum. I descended into the fright- 
ful underground passages through 
which the wild animals were driven 
by slaves into the arena. Mark you, 
those fierce beasts, lions, tigers, 


bears, etc., had not been fed during 


several days, and their ferocity, 
sharpened by hunger, was such as 
only men without hope would dare 
to face. It was death if they re- 
fused, and there was a bare chance 
that some amongst them would es- 
cape the beasts. Dante’s imagina- 
tions of hell are often blamed for 
excess of cruelty, but has he ever 
imagined anything more cruel than 
this treatment of slaves in the Col- 
osseum, not by fiends, if you please, 
but by men like themselves? .. . 
At intervals there were niches in 
the wall each large enough for a 
man, where the slaves crouched, 
and when the beasts stopped to 
wrangle and fight among them- 
selves, these poor wretches were 
obliged to come forth and drive 
them on to a point where they were 
lifted in cages to the circus level. 
Very frequently the slaves were de- 
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voured for their pains—a fact that 
never disturbed the impatient 
crowds waiting for their blood-feast 
or him who was called the Delight 
of Mankind! 

A faithful account of what took 
place in those foul and darksome 
corridors where the pleasure of an 
imperial people was prepared, 
would be too horrible for present- 
day readers; indeed it has never 
been given. However, Sienkiewicz 
has revealed the public horrors of 
the arena in his Quo Vadis, which 
in truth leaves nothing more to be 
desired (the reader will bear in 
mind that Nero antedated the Col- 
osseum, and in the Roman view 


was not fit to be mentioned with 
the excellent Titus). 

I saw places where the gladiators 
vomited after having drunk too 
much wine, in order to fortify them- 
selves for the trial, whether with 
other gladiators, their mates and 


companions, or with the wild beasts 
—no doubt the most formidable 
combat they had to face. If the 
gladiator made a brave showing 
with man or beasts, his life was 
usually given him at the will of the 
spectators, indicated by turning up 
the thumbs; if he had not pleased 
those stern critics, he was dis- 
missed to death by the contrary 
sign. Sometimes the crowd seeming- 
ly could not have enough blood to 
glut its thirst, and becanie itself one 
monstrous beast! At other times it 
manifested real humanity and ten- 
derness, wishing not to destroy but 
to save; these were soft days for the 
gladiators, but they occurred only 
too rarely. 

I should say offhand that the con- 
tractors who controlled the lives of 
those gladiators—often, though not 
always, brave men of other nations 
taken in battle by the Romans— 
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were among the worst men that 
ever existed. It is by no means a 
perfect world at present, but that 
old Roman world seems Hell itself 
in comparison; its condemnation 
and disappearance the complete 
justification of Christ. 

The blood-habit of the Colosseum 
is not easy for us to realize, espe- 
cially as it was the product of gener- 
ations, taken in with the nursing 
milk of mothers who, scarcely less 
than their husbands and brothers, 
delighted in the circus. St. Augus- 
tine tells us of one of his friends, a 
high-minded youth, who long resist- 
ed the temptation of the bloody 
games and refused to see them. He 
was at length persuaded to visit 
them a single time, when he at once 
changed and became a furious dev- 
otee of the circus. Nothing can 
equal the dreadful fascination of a 
game whose issue is death for man 
or beast,’ in which the victor’s lau- 
rels are steeped in blood. 

The presence of such an Emper- 
or as Titus, undoubtedly a humane 
and virtuous man according to his 
lights, would give a specious digni- 
ty to the exhibition. The physical 
power of Rome was manifested in 
the great structure, whose like the 
world could not show, as well as in 
the costliness and variety of the 
spectacles presented. Evidently the 
Colosseum was the pride of Rome, 
a theme of patriotism, a source of 
vainglory to all classes. Nero be- 
fore Titus, Commodus and Cara- 
calla after him, were envious of 
the fame of gladiators, consorted 
with them daily, and sometimes 
contended with them as rivals. The 


1In Paris, not long ago, I saw a bullfight 
patronized by ladies, in which the matadors 
and picadors were not allowed to draw blood, 
but merely teased the animal with blunted 
weapons, or played at tying a scarf to his 
horns. The spectators seemed to find it a 
boresome exhibition. 
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baptism of blood in the arena was, 
under those bad Emperors, neces- 
sary to the character of a complete 
Roman gentleman. 


A still higher sanction was drawn 
from the presence of several white- 
robed women, of lovely patrician 
faces, who sat near the Emperor 
and appeared not to disrelish the 
games. These were the so-called 
Vestal Virgins whose institution 
was ascribed to Numa, and was cer- 
tainly of very ancient date. 

They were a sort of pagan nuns 
chosen in their tender youth from 
the noblest families, to serve the 
goddess Vesta (emblematic of puri- 
ty) during thirty years, at the end 
of which time they might marry if 
they so desired. They were in num- 
ber eighteen. Their principal func- 
tion was to keep alive the sacred 
fire with oak branches, for the safe- 
ty of the state was believed to de- 
pend upon its preservation. If they 
suffered it to go out they were 
whipped by the Pontifex Maximus, 
i.e. the Emperor himself, and the 
fire had to be rekindled by the sun’s 
rays. If they broke their vow of 
chastity they were put to death by 
being buried alive, but very few 
such instances are recorded. On 
the other hand, they were treated 
with the greatest honor and rever- 
ence, provided with a fine house 
(some slight remains of which are 
still to be seen) and maintained at 
the public charge. Their religious 
functions were performed in the 
Temple of Vesta. A lictor (armed 
officer) accompanied them in the 
streets, and if they encountered by 
accident, a criminal going to execu- 
tion, he was immediately freed and 
pardoned. The Vestals had charge 
of the sacred records of Rome 
(whatever these might consist of— 
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notes perhaps on the feeding of the 
sacred chickens used in the augu- 
ries). 

Very few instances are reported 
of Vestal Virgins breaking their vow 
of chastity, thereby incurring the 
dreadful penalty above mentioned. 
However, two stories have come 
down to us, of apparent authentici- 
ty, which the reader may regard as 
he will. One refers to a Vestal Vir- 
gin whom the monster Nero at- 
tempted to seduce by violence. Fail- 
ing in the heinous attempt, the ty- 
rant in a rage accused her of un- 
chastity and had her condemned to 
death. As the mournful procession 
was passing along the appointed 
course, she went by Nero with head 
proudly erect, saying: “I die a Ves- 
tal Virgin, and Nero knows why!” 

I own this tale appears to me 
fairly credible, for there was really 
nothing in the way of flagrant and 
abominable vice that Nero did not 
try. To attempt a crime that no- 
body else had ever ventured to com- 
mit, would have presented itself to 
his perverted mind as something 
worthy of an artist. It was always 
as an artist that the son of Agrip- 
pina wished to see himself; and the 
same, by the way, is characteristic 
of his admirers, not to say imita- 
tors, of a later time. 

The other story, a more ancient 
one, deals with a Vestal Virgin who, 
being accused of the fatal sin of un- 
chastity, vindicated her innocence 
in a very simple fashion by carrying 
water in a sieve from the Tiber to 
the house of the Virgins. This 
rather strains modern credulity, 
but what a wonderful story it is, of 
a species that ought to be true! 

The Temple of Vesta, destroyed 
by fire several times, was always re- 
built by succeeding emperors: for a 
city of stone, as it was in great part, 
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Rome suffered enormously from 
fires. Theodosius suppressed the 
worship of Vesta in 394. It was 
high time; the Vestals were turning 
to Christ! 

At the National Roman Museum 
(established in the Baths of Diocle- 
tian) are to be seen several strik- 
ing statues and busts of Vestal Vir- 
gins. They look like goddesses 
themselves in their classical beauty; 
nothing can exceed the chaste no- 
bility of their expression. 

Near by the Colosseum stands the 
Arch of Titus celebrating the con- 
quest of the Jews. It has been re- 
stored several times, lastly by Pope 
Pius VIL. and in point of ornamen- 
tation is valued as the most beauti- 
ful of Roman arches. The vaulted 
arch exhibits the Apotheosis of Ti- 
tus, borne to the skies by an eagle. 
Two splendid bas-reliefs on the in- 
terior of the arch represent the tri- 
umphal procession of Titus, the 


legionaries crowned with laurel and 
bearing the captured spoils: the 
seven-branch candlestick, the Ark 


of the Covenant, and the silver 
trumpets from the Temple of Jeru- 
salem.?. Titus appears in his chari- 
ot drawn by four milk-white horses, 
conducted by the Goddess Roma, 
while a winged Victory crowns the 
Emperor. The arch is flanked by 
two fluted columns with capitals, 
which are said to be the most an- 
cient examples known of this order 
of architecture. Now you will not 
again ask me why the Jews do not 
care to promenade under the Arch 
of Titus! 

Julius Cesar favored the Jews in 
Rome, and they showed their grati- 
tude by watching his funeral pile, 

2The original sacred relics were placed in 
the Temple of Peace and there kept until 455, 
when they were taken from Rome by Genseric 


the Vandal. What became of them eventually 
is unknown. 
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which burned three days and 
nights. At the Spada Palace in the 
Piazza Capo di Ferro, one may see 
the statue of Pompey at the base of 
which Cesar fell pierced with many 
wounds (44 B. c.). At least it is 
alleged to be the identical statue 
that figured mutely in the most 
memorable of all assassinations. 
Somebody directed my attention to 
certain stains about the base of the 
statue confirming Shakespeare’s 
words, “which all the while ran 
blood.” In neither case is belief 
necessary to salvation, but it con- 
duces to peace of mind. 

Tiberius transported the Jews to 
Sardinia, and Claudius expelled 
them from Rome. Nero was for 
charging the whole body of Jews in 
Rome with the burning of the city 
—his own act. It has been said, I 
know not if truly, that some cun- 
ning Jews of the old faith—the cir- 
cumcision, as they are called in the 
Apostolic letters—contrived to shift 
the accusation to the Christians. 

The banishment and dispersion 
of the Jews from Palastine was real- 
ly effected under Severus, 220 a.p. 
Thanks to those modern Romans, 
the English, a good many of the 
Chosen People are back again in 
Palestine, and, it would appear, none 
too glad of the fact. It would seem 
that Jews do not flourish when left 
exclusively to themselves or their 
own kind; their complete well-being 
requires that they be placed, in suit- 
able proportion, among the Gen- 
tiles. 


There is another Virgin of pa- 
thetic interest whom you may see 
in the Palace of the Conservators 
facing the Capitoline Museum, to 
which it is joined. She was not of 
the Vestals, but she lived when they 
were in the highest repute, during 
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the last years of the Republic. Her 
name and story have been wonder- 
fully preserved along with her mor- 
tal remains. She was Crepercia 
Tryphaena, a maiden of patrician 
family, engaged to one Philetus. 
Dying on the eve of marriage, she 
was buried with her bridal orna- 
ments in this stone sarcophagus, 
wherein she has calmly reposed 
during twenty centuries. Beside 
Crepercia lies her doll—and this is 
a detail that moves many of her sex 
to tears. On their wedding day 
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Roman ladies were wont to hang up 
their dolls in the chapel of the 
Lares. The family of Crepercia 
were inspired to place hers along 
with the maiden in her tomb, thus 
unconsciously assuring the tears of 
remote generations. About all this 
is a tender humanity and innocent 
feeling which one too seldom finds 
in the legends of ancient Rome. 
One remembers Crepercia and her 
doll when he has forgotten the tomb 
of the Scipios and many other fa- 
mous monuments. 
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A Negro Spiritual 


By JoHN RICHARD MORELAND 


It mout cum in de mornin’ w’en de pone-cake’s nice and hot, 
It mout cum in de noontime w’en de possum’s in de pot, 

It mout cum in de dead o’ night w’en work am all fergot, 
But it’s cumin’, cumin’, cumin’, an’ nobody know w’en 

Ol’ Gab’rel lif’ his earthquake horn, an’ blo’ it loud, an’ den 
You'll feel dis ol’ earth shudder, 

Oh! my sister, Oh! my brudder, 


Whut you gwine ter do? 


Whut you gwine ter say? 


Are you ready, are you ready fer Doomsday? 


It mout be on a Toosday, it mout be on a Monday, 

It mout cum on a Wen’sday, or a Thirsday, or a Sunday, 

It mout sneak in on Friday,—but we know it’s cumin’ one day, 
*Cause it’s cumin’, cumin’, cumin’, an’ praise God!—He know!— 
Ol’ Gab’rel lif’ his earthquake horn, take a big breaf, an’ blo’. . . 
You'll feel dis ol’ earth shudder, 

Oh! my sister, Oh! my brudder, 


Whut you gwine ter do? 


What you gwine ter say? 


Are you ready, are you ready fer Doomsday? 














WARDS six o’clock when dusk 

was commingling with the drab 
of a windy November day, the shab- 
by form of a young woman descend- 
ed from a Fairfield car at the cor- 
ner of Starkweather Street. She 
looked around in a sort of preoccu- 
pied way, as if she were expecting 
to see some one there who, evident- 
ly, had not come. Well, thought 
she, I cannot wait to-night; Feodor 
will call for me at seven o’clock. 
And she felt that his coming was 
again interfering with the regular 
course of her life, since she would 
have, otherwise, waited. I guess it 
was too cold for them, she con- 
cluded. 

Two boys of about ten and twelve 
years old, like bundles of old 
clothes, had been huddled close to 
the heat-expending grating that 
gave vent to Kolski’s bakery, for 
upwards of twenty minutes, their 
noses pressed to the glass, window 
shopping amongst the delicacies in- 
side. Reluctantly, from time to 
time, the one or the other would de- 
tach himself from his warm re- 
treat to survey the corner some dis- 
tance away, where the Fairfield cars 
stopped. 

The individual aforementioned al- 
ready had gone down Starkweather 
Street when a little girl, swathed in 
a black shawl that reached below 
her kness, came up to the door of 
the bakery, and seeing the two boys 
said: 

“Chrissie jes’ got off that car.” 

“She did?—-Come on,” urged 
the larger lad, breaking into a trot. 
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(To My Sister) 





The little fellow followed him, run- 
ning to the corner. “There’s Chris- 
sie—sure ’nough.” 

“Yup. Hoohoo, Chrissie!” 

“I thought it was too cold for 
you,” she smiled as they came up. 

“We had a nice warm place,—by 
Kolski’s side window,” exclaimed 
the older boy. 

She kissed the little fellow’s cold 
bright face, saying, “Your face is 
chapped, Luffer.” 

As she turned to repeat her greet- 
ing on her older brother, she de- 
manded, “Where’s your handker- 
chief, Charlie?” And, taking her 
own from her cheap, imitation- 
leather purse, she grasped his 
flushed-with-cold little pug nose, 
and advised peremptorily, “Blow!” 

“Ma home?” she asked, that mat- 
ter having been satisfactorily at- 
tended to. 

“Yup, jes’ came in. . . she was 
over helpin’ Mrs. Herman with her 
new baby.—We got pork chops 
for supper, Chrissie.” 

“Pork chops,” echoed Charlie; 
and opening his mouth wide, wag- 
gled his tongue as a puppy does his 
tail. 

“Good!—Ma buy them?” 

“Nope,” abruptly pausing in his 
tongue-waggling, taking hold of her 
hand, and looking up in her face 
confidentially, “Mamie did.” 

“Mamie! What got into her?” 

“I dunno,” the boy went on seri- 
ously,—“she jus’ brought them in 
and flipped the bag. . .” 

“They wasn’t in no bag, Chris- 
sie!” cut in the smaller boy. 
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“They was!” 

“They was not, Chrissie. 
them!” 

“G’wan, they was bare when you 
seen them”; and a sturdy small 
arm was drawn back menacingly. 
“Mamie said Gothart didn’t have no 
wrappin’ paper left, I heard her tell 
Ma.” 

“Here, here,” expostulated the 
girl, “what difference does it make? 
Pork chops for supper and every- 
thing, and then you two act like 
this! Mamie put them on the table, 
and then what?” 

The boy was sheepishly unde- 
cided whether to stand longer for 
his contention. Finally he went on, 
“She flipped them on the table and 
said, ‘Here’s some pork chops, Ma 
—been wantin’ some for all of two 
weeks.’” 

“And what did Ma say?” 

“Oh, you know, kinda tired like, 
she ups and says, ‘Well, you’ve got 
enough on your back, Mamie, t’af- 
ford lamb chops!’” 

“That’s right, Chrissie; that’s 
what she ups and says,” gladly cor- 
roborated his former opponent. 

“Just like that,” she returned 
with a smile, squeezing two wind- 
reddened hands. 

Both talking at once, they babbled 
on—but she was scarcely paying at- 
tention now. She was wondering, 
rather naively, if rich girls, when 
they came home after their day’s 
pleasure, had sweet faces like these 
to greet them—dribbling noses and 
all; and a clean spot, usually on the 
forehead, to discover to kiss. To- 
night there were only two small 
boys waiting for her. Some nights 
there were as many as half a dozen 
—not all Lepps, of course. 

Christine knew every urchin in 
the neighborhood. No matter how 
many times a day she passed them, 


I seen 
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they would comradely sing out 
again and again, “’Lo, Chrissie!” 
And too often they came to her to 
straighten out their difficulties and 
quarrels, rather than take them 
home for settlement. They had 
seen her diplomacy in adjusting the 
disputes of her own brothers, 
Heinie, Eugene, Charlie and Luffer, 
and they instinctively saw that she 
was fair. Childlike, they had con- 
fidence that when Chrissie came in, 
injustice went out. 

Christine lived for her family, 
although her devotion had elastic 
bounds; in fact, it might easily be 
stretched to include every mortal on 
the street. But she felt that that was 
as far as it should go; she wanted 
no more new friends. That was one 
reason her subconscious mind was 
so divided in its sentiments when 
Feodor asked her to marry him. It 
meant the making of new friends. 


The section, bounded by West 
Fourteenth on the west, West Sev- 
enth on the east, Kenilworth on 
the south, and Starkweather on the 
north, is utterly and hopelessly 
commonplace. Large, decrepit old 
houses and cringing, weazened 
small ones stand shoulder to 
shoulder with time-stained church- 
es and murky-windowed, ill-used 
ancient buildings. The region 
abounds in urchins, unkept, shaggy- 
headed, poorly-dressed waifs whose 
lives are bounded by a gulley play- 
spot on one side and a continual 
struggle for something to eat, on 
the other. 

It also abounds in foreign baker- 
ies, with their windows full of 
crusted breads; in gypsies, living 
in their indigenous riot of color and 
squalor; and in midwives’ signs in 
five assorted languages. Churches 
dot the map with unvaried frequen- 
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cy, their towers clustering in the 
sky in a crazy profusion of Latin 
crosses and minareted and triple- 
crossed Russian steeples. 

One of the anomalies of Stark- 
weather Street’s atmosphere is the 
magnificent Russian Orthodox 
church beside which the Lepps’ 
home squats. It would be a majes- 
tic pile even amidst the profusion 
of Slavic architecture that crowds 
around Red Square, Moscow. It is 
almost at the end of Starkweather, 
where the thoroughfare grows nar- 
row, like the neck of a chubby 
earthenware jug. And as the three 
passed it, one desperate ray of the 
day-long-suppressed sun was flash- 
ing through a slit in the opaque 
clouds, resting on the center and 
largest minaret of the twelve, giving 
its weather-stained slate a _ tipsy 
skulleap of a vivid hue of rouge 
prélat. 

Starkweather ends precipitately 
some hundred yards away, where 
it meets West Seventh Street; and 
there stand the two forlorn pave- 
ments, overlooking the open low- 
lands that comprise the industrial 
section of Cleveland, known locally 
as the flats. 

As the two boys rushed ahead to 
warn the household of Christine’s 
important arrival, she tarried 
momentarily at the pale green lat- 
ticework gate that hung to the iron 
fence. Her gaze lighted on the large, 
worn, brown leather chair that was 
wont to stand, in summer, on the 
decaying porch, and she thought as 
she turned her eyes out over the 
scene that stretched below her, 
wait till I ’tend to Heinie—I told 
him to bring that chair in last week. 

An arm of the Cuyahoga river in 
the foreground was gun metal un- 
der the deep gray, wadded cotton, 
wind clouds. Switch engines emit- 
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ting glaucous firelight staggered 
over the humpty-bumpty tracks, 
that intersected themselves innu- 
merably as they played hide and 
seek about the mills: groups of 
darkling, grimy, gray-black struc- 
tures where steel had its fiery birth. 
Oil tanks like gigantic mushrooms 
dotted the panorama. Tank cars 
groaned and screeched on the cold 
rails. And piles of sulphur were 
wan yellow heaps beside the rust- 
colored ore. 

Everything upon the scene was 
there attendant to feeding the mon- 
ster ... who, like Etna or Vesuvius, 
irrationally and without warning, 
sometimes became carnivorous. 

Lazy brown smoke and nervous 
live steam waved, like plumes of 
bread mold under the miscroscope, 
over every rectangle; and out of the 
steel chimneys, in military preci- 
sion, like rows of French seventy- 
five’s or large caliber anti-aircraft 
guns, lurid flame belched at the sor- 
rowful sky. 

Molten streams of steel refuse 
trickled between certain of the 
buildings—and seemed to her the 
veins of the creature, under the 
X-ray. Now, all at once, troubled 
lamps twinkled atop the structural 
iron framework that was silhouetted 
against the moribund red in the 
west. 

Always at dusk when she arrived 
from work, Christine stood for a 
moment or two staring at that re- 
lentless glutton: that man of steel. 
And a sob never failed to mount 
her throat when she thought of her 
father, and that ugly slate-colored 
ingot that was his coffin. 

Then she went slowly into the 
house. 

“Smell ’em?” chirruped Luffer. 
“Them’s the pork chops, Chrissie.” 

Mrs. Lepps popped her head in 
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through the kitchen doorway with 
anxious inquiry, “Tired?” Mrs. 
Lepps was a foreign-looking wom- 
an, whose face was a composite of 
cheek bones, sunken cheeks, and 
prominent jowls; and whose eyes 
had that depressing penetration of 
Teuton peasant-women of drama, 
and went lifelessly and hungrily 
over your face. 

“Not so much.—Where’s 
Heinie?” 

“I suppose he’s hanging around 
Lincoln Park,” promptly rejoined 
Lizzie,—a girl whose spirit seemed 
ill-matched with her puny body,— 
from behind the “Advice-to-the- 
Lovelorn” page of the evening pa- 
per. 

“Well, I’m going to talk to that 
young man when he comes in,” de- 
cided Christine. 

Some ten minutes later, just as 
they were sitting down to supper, 


a boisterous lad of fifteen broke in 
on the scene, followed closely by 
another, quieter, younger boy. 
“Heinie!” 
“Now I wasn’t hanging around 


Lincoln Park, Chrissie. Was we, 
Gene?” 

“No we wasn’t, Chrissie,” replied 
Gene, “we was cutting Mrs. Varga’s 
wood.” 

“And the old devil made us bring 
in every stick of it before she paid 
us, too,” Heinie growled. 

“Heinie!” put in Mrs. Lepps, 
that the way to talk?” 

“Well, I'll leave it to Chrissie; 
was that fair, for fifty beans?” 

And Christine was ready to ad- 
mit, “She’s an old miser, that’s what 
she is.” 

Heinie drew up a chair. He was 
once more convinced that Chrissie 
was fair. “’Course,” he said, “we 
didn’t have to work for her, but she 
didn’t tell us till we’d near finished 
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—it was either let her have what 
we'd done for nothing, or cart it all 
in.” 

As soon as the meal was over, 
Mamie started to leave the room. 
“Make her stay and help me with 
the dishes, Ma,” implored Lizzie. 
“Oh,” grumbled Mamie, with a toss 
of her brown head, “you make me 
tired—I’ve got a date. Chriss will 
help you.” 

“Mamie,” sighed Mrs. Lepps. 

Christine put down her tea cup: 

“Listen here, Mamie Lepps, it’s 
not only your turn,—but I’ve got a 
date, too.” 

“You!” exclaimed Mamie. And 
everyone looked quizzically at 
Christine. 

“Who with, Chriss?” demanded 
Lizzie. 

“Feodor,” supplied Christine, 
with a trifle of embarrassment. 

“I thought he’d dropped dead,” 
thrust in Mamie, coming back to 
the doorway. 

“When did you meet him, 
Chriss? Didja call him up? Pll 
bet you did,” giggled Lizzie. 

“No, I didn’t, Lizzie Lepps. He 
came over for me at noon to-day.” 

“You goin’ to marry him, Chris- 
sie?” Heinie broke in mischievous- 
ly. 

Christine was temporarily 
abashed. She kept her eyes stead- 
fastly on her plate. Meanwhile no 
one spoke . . . she sensed that they 
were watching her . . . she could 
hear herself breathing. 

When she did look timidly to- 
wards her mother, she saw her 
questioning deep-set eyes upon her. 
She was inclined to revolt that her 
mother should want her to give up 
Feodor. But then she was not sure 
what her mother meant by that 
look. And when Christine realized, 
in one sudden perception, what she 








had gone through, what they all 
had gone through together, she 
chided herself on her ingratitude. 
Nor would she entertain such revo- 
lutionary thoughts. 

Instead, she left the table and 
quickly went upstairs. 

She groped in the dresser drawer 
till she found a match, and with it 
lighted the gas jet on the wall. The 
weak yellow flame filled the room 
with writhing shadows, and cast a 
tepid glow over Christine’s face as 
she stood before the shoddy dresser. 

The room was a double one, con- 
nected by a low archway. In the 
part which housed the dresser— 
that served not only Christine, but 
Mamie, Lizzie and Mrs. Lepps as 
well—rested the scarred iron bed 
where Christine and Mamie slept. 
And through the archway was Mrs. 
Lepps’ oak bedstead, which Lizzie 
shared with her. 


It was Father Reichlin, their un- 
derstanding pastor, who had chris- 
tened Christine, “Evangeline”; he 
said no one reminded him so much 
of Longfellow’s heroine as did 
Christine. As Evangeline she did 
fit the poet’s description nicely: 


“Black were her eyes as the berry 
that grows on the thorn by the 
wayside, 

Black, yet how softly they gleamed 
beneath the brown shade of her 
tresses!” 


And like that Acadian lass she 
too had become a familiar figure 
as she wended her way to Our Lady 
of Mercy’s on Sunday mornings, a 
bulky prayer book bulging with 
holy pictures carried close against 
a much-worn winter coat, or a 
scrupulously ironed gingham, with 
white tulle collar, cuffs, and sash. 
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Her voice always had a smile; and 
her face always seemed to be re- 
flecting happiness. 

Three years ago, during the 
course of a bazaar at St. John Can- 
tius’ Church on Professor Street, a 
Gabriel had come into her life. Up 
to the time she met Feodor Maras, 
Christine had never gone “steady.” 
Indeed, the entire extent of her ex- 
ploration into this new and strange 
land of romance had been the sin- 
gle and widely separated dates she 
had had with boys of the neighbor- 
hood—for the most part, a Sunday 
evening, now and then, to see a 
movie at the Jennings on West 
Fourteenth Street; or, more infre- 
quently, as far as the Rialto at 
Bridge and Twenty-fifth, or the 
Garden, at Clark. 

But the thing that so started her 
thoughts to prancing now was, that 
Feodor was rich and wanted to 
marry her. Marry her and take 
her away to a land of polished 
floors, electric lights and the pleas- 
ant odor of continually blooming 
flowers; where a dollar bill was no 
longer a magic carpet, whose quest, 
like that of the pot of gold at the 
end of the rainbow, often proved 
so futile and fleeting; where snow- 
white tablecloths were covered with 
real silverware and china; a land 
of salads! to her so enticing. 

The Maras’ were well-off. They 
lived in a terrace at the corner of 
West Fourteenth and Fairfield. 
And besides that place, they owned 
four other apartment houses. They 
had room after room of “modern” 
overstuffed furniture; a shiny play- 
er-piano stacked with every new 
number—that made Christine’s 
hands itch to try (though she did 
not know one note from the other); 
a radio with five tubes, that was 
plugged into the electric light cir- 
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cuit; and both Feodor and his fa- 
ther had acar. In addition, Feodor 
had gone to college. 

Her problem ever since Feodor 
had promoted the controversy, had 
not been whether or not she wanted 
him, but whether she could be so 
selfish as to want him... . 

The comb stopped stroking in her 
hair, and a face like a brown pan- 
sy’s seriously confronted her in the 
blurred mirror... . 

Herman Lepps, her father, had 
disappeared ten years ago. The pa- 
pers came out with the story that 
he had met his death in a crucible 
of molten steel, but the company 
denied it. In fact, no one had seen 
him fall into it. Thus they never 
“located” his body. But Christine 
could remember the morning when 
she and some of the other children 
in the neighborhood had wandered 
down into the flats—their fathers, 
who worked with Herman Lepps, 
had noised it around that he was to 
be buried. She could see herself 
with her face pressed close to the 
wire fence. She could remember 
the clam shovel scooping up great 
bites of clinging clay. And then 
when the crane brought forth the 
slate-colored ingot to fill the hole, 
she had attracted the attention of 
one of the neighboring men—who 
had edged over to the fence and in- 
quired, “You’re Herman Lepps’ kid, 
ain’t you?” Wide-eyed, she had 
nodded, “Yes, Mr. Stawski .. .” 
And he had told her gently, “You 
better run along home, kid”; and 
turned away. 

The union had paid Mrs. Lepps 
the death assessment: eleven hun- 
dred dollars. 

Christine had been thirteen and 
a half at the time. Mamie, eleven. 
Lizzie, nine and a half. Heinie, 
eight. Eugene, six. Charlie, four 
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and a half. And Ray, whom they 
called Luffer, a baby of eighteen 
months. 

The money the union paid them 
lasted less than a year, which was 
a long time, considering the fact 
that there was thirty-five dollars 
rent every month, that Luffer had 
whooping cough and measles, and 
that none of them was earning a 
cent. 

Then Father Reichlin doled out 
of his meager salary, and brought 
the entire contents of St. Anthony’s 
poor box, many a week. 

Mrs. Lepps had to take a job 
cleaning in one of the banks at 
night. And very often, instead of 
getting her rest in the daytime, 
which was hard to do, anyway, with 
the children to take care of, she 
went out working by the day; leav- 
ing the burden on Christine, Mamie, 
and Lizzie, who had to divide their 
time from school. 

They went on that way for near- 
ly two years, till Christine gradu- 
ated from the business course and 
got a position with Watson & Sons, 
wholesale milliners. 

It was really necessary for Mrs. 
Lepps to spend her full time look- 
ing after the smaller children. 
Heinie had spent several weeks at 
the Detention Home for filling his 
pockets with gimcracks from the 
five and ten cent store counters. 
And Eugene had been knocked 
down by a truck on West Four- 
teenth Street. 

Christine had gone to work glad- 
ly for the sixty dollars a month. 
And although she was lucky to get 
that much to start, it was scarcely 
enough to go around; even with 
what Mamie could earn on Satur- 
days at The May Company, as bun- 
dle wrapper, and on Sundays, wait- 
ing on table trade in old Mr. Wish- 




















meir’s confectionery store. Heinie 
was selling papers, too. He had 
over two hundred customers, count- 
ing the English papers and the Pol- 
ish Daily. And he was always buy- 
ing more from one or another of 
the route boys. But he seldom 
brought home his full earnings. He 
had fallen in with a crowd of older 
boys, who induced him to loiter in 
Lincoln Park and shoot craps. His 
customers wouldn’t wait so late for 
their evening paper, and he lost 
them as fast as he got them. Not 
only did his earnings barely buy 
his shoes, but more than once Mrs. 
Lepps had to give him a dollar to 
buy his papers or to pay the collec- 
tor for the morning daily. There 
was the rent to think about every 
month. In the winter, the gas bills 
ran around five dollars a month, 
using it as they did for lighting as 
well as heating some rooms. Sev- 
eral pairs of shoes were needed 
every month, especially for Charlie 
and Eugene, who, true to the habits 
of small boys, were unusually hard 
on them. They got along on the 
fewest and cheapest clothes pos- 
sible, but even cheap things add up 
when there are so many. And 
every winter it was coal by the sack 
as long as the cold weather lasted. 

For two years the major part of 
the burden of supporting the family 
rested on Christine. Then Mamie 
finished commercial school and se- 
cured a position in the office of the 
Deerdorf Manufacturing Company. 

But Mamie was not built from 
the same specifications as Christine. 
She was earning her own money 
and she strenuously declared that 
she was entitled at least to some 
clothes. It was a hard tussle for 
her mother even to get board from 
her. And throughout the week 
Mrs. Lepps often had to contend 
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with collectors from the credit 
houses who pounded at the doors 
demanding their weekly payments 
on dresses or a karakul coat. 

Christine had tried to reason 
with her sister. And invariably she 
received the same reply: 

“You can go out to work looking 
like something the cat dragged in,” 
Mamie would sniff, “I’m going to 
have a few clothes—that’s all we 
get—I’m only young once.” 

It was a spirit with which Chris- 
tine felt helpless to cope. How 
Mamie could put money on her 
back when there were little mouths 
like Luffer’s and Charlie’s to fill, 
was inexplicable to the older girl. 
But outside of just taking board 
money out of her purse in the sec- 
ond drawer of the old dresser, there 
was no headway to be gained with 
Mamie. Moreover, during the 
months that Mamie was changing 
the mode, they found next to noth- 
ing to levy on. 


Six years after Herman Lepps’ 
disappearance, Lizzie finished 
school and took a job at the five 
and ten cent store. Things could 
not help being brighter. Lizzie gave 
over the greater part of her earn- 
ings. With Christine’s five dollars 
a month raise, with what they could 
wheedle or pinch from Mamie, to- 
gether with what the boys were 
earning—Heinie and Eugene were 
delivering the Shopping News and 
The West Side Store News—they 
got on a mite easier. 

All this time Christine gave none 
but the most necessary thoughts to 
herself. She went on industriously 
washing out stockings and under- 
wear, almost nightly; wearing a 
worn spring-and-fall coat up to De- 
cember to make the old winter coat 
do another year. She went without 
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boyish bobs—Lizzie and she mu- 
tually barbared each other; with- 
out permanent waves; and she nev- 
er learned to play bridge because 
she couldn’t afford to have the girls 
when it was her turn. She es- 
chewed dates, on account of the 
lack of clothes. She managed the 
family when her mother couldn't, 
talking sense into those who re- 
belled, and keeping them all in line. 

There was no time to mope and 
be sullen. There was always so 
much that needed her personal su- 
pervision. Occasionally there was 
sickness; periodically, there were 
teeth, tonsils and adenoids to be 
taken care of. And it was ever 
Christine who saw to it that the lit- 
tle ones were taken to the dispen- 
sary; or went with the boys or Liz- 
zie to the free dental clinics. 

The doctors and nurses came to 
know her. Her beaming face and 
soothing tones while they were en- 


deavoring to administer to one of 
her fidgeting charges endeared her 
to them. They came to think of 
her as “that sweet-faced Chrissie 


Lepps”; or they gently smiled 
among themselves, when Father 
Reichlin dropped in, and agreed 
that she was, indeed, another 
Evangeline. 

She always took so much pride 
in her own. To her they were the 
most beautiful children. And her 
face brightened and she held a 
place in her heart open for anyone 
of the doctors who concurred in 
her opinion, in so many words. 

She was more than Mamie or Liz- 
zie to the boys, and they loved her 
devotedly. She could tell Heinie 
where to “get off”; and no one else, 
including Mrs. Lepps, could make 
him listen to reason when he was 
in one of his tantrums. Once when 
he forgot himself in his anger and 
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bit Christine, Eugene and Charlie— 
and even Luffer—were bound they 
were going to maul him. Heinie 
was a mischief-maker when he was 
mishandled. But no one was more 
concerned than he when Christine 
was occasionally forced to stay in 
bed with a cold or a troublesome 
headache. He would come softly 
up the stairs, peep into the dark- 
ened room, and whisper, so hum- 
bly and sincerely, “Hope you'll be 
better by to-morrow, Chrissie; gee, 
I hate to see you sick!” And then 
on the evening after her first day’s 
work he would hurry with his pa- 
per deliveries and form one of the 
group that waited for her at the 
car stop—though he would bounce 
away laughingly if she tried to kiss 
him with the smaller ones. 

Mutual partakers of the same 
plight welded them in a family 
camaraderie. They had seen times 
together when there was no bread 
in the house, and no money with 
which to buy it; when credit was 
sheepishly resorted to, by the brav- 
est of them—Christine. They had 
seen times together when they had 
spell-downs for a prize: a sugar 
biscuit—the only one left. To be 
sure there had been times when 
solid food, let alone delicacies, was 
scarce; times when they had gone 
to bed feeling empty in the region 
of their ’tummies. But Christine 
never failed to rise to the occasion, 
like a beloved general putting down 
a mutiny in his ill-fed legions. She 
would silence their grumblings 
with a pointed, “It won’t kill you 
right off—you’ll live till morning, I 
guess.” 


Life seemed to have gone on auto- 
matically for Christine,—till Feodor 
had fallen in love with her. She 
was too startled at first to think 
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quietly. And she met his pleading 
not alone with forceful, but also 
with stern, refusal. It was unthink- 
able. It was a too sudden breaking 
of the old ties; a fractioning of the 
old order. Her subconscious self 
rebelled, making such a commo- 
tion, as it were, that she could not 
hear herself think. 

It seemed to her a selfish giving 
in to her own whims. Did she real- 
ly want him? No, she told herself, 
she wanted the old order to go on 
forever. She was contented —at 
least she had been before he had 
assailed her resolve. Why did he 
have to come into her life to dis- 
turb its peaceful tranquillity? And 
yet, in spite of all her arguments, 
in spite of everything . . . why, oh 
why, did something within her cry 
out for him! What was it, that 


something inside of her, that was 
making her long for him—was it 
nothing more than selfishness? 


Feodor, although more than a 
trifle abashed at her sharpness of 
purpose, nevertheless, had not read- 
ily acquiesced, for the simple rea- 
son that he could not change his 
mind so easily. It had been made 
up almost without his consent, and 
as a consequence, now disregarded 
his authority. 

Partly sincere, partly in a half- 
hearted way, Christine had let him 
understand that she was sending 
him away for good. But in her 
heart she knew she did not want 
him to stay away forever; perhaps, 
for some time till she got over her 
consternation—or whatever it was 
that had popped into her conscious- 
ness at his first intimation of love. 
But she did not want to think of 
his never coming back. And she 
imagined she ought to despise her- 
self for feeling that way—it was too 
much like Mamie’s view of things. 
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On that occasion, Feodor stayed 
away two ‘months. In fact, he 
stayed away till they met accident- 
ally one evening on a Fourteenth 
Street car, coming from work. His 
car was in the garage, he said. 

But, although the second episode 
was doomed to the same ending as 
the first, it was with much deeper 
feeling of concern for his tolerance 
—coupled with added remorse at 
her own revolt—that she had turned 
him down again. That had been 
just six months ago. 

She had not seen him from that 
night till to-day. They had met on 
their way to lunch. (Whether or 
not he had planted himself in her 
way, she had not even suspected.) 
They had lunched together. And 
he had asked if he might call—that 
evening. 

Now she was dressing against his 
coming. 

Whether he bravely broached the 
subject some time during the eve- 
ning, or whether he diplomatically 
waited, it meant the same to her. 
It meant that sooner or later she 
must make a decision. She found 
herself hoping that it was to be in 
his favor. And yet she was ready 
to admit to herself that it was the 
most selfish thing she had ever 
done. Of course, to her who had 
never thought of herself, anything 
would have appeared self-gratifica- 
tion that did not consider some one 
else. 

More and more she distrusted 
her own judgment. Nor was it a 
time when she could confide freely 
in her mother. Mrs. Lepps, she 
felt, was personally too involved in 
the outcome to give a verdict that 
would be fair to both sides. To 
whom would she go? Father Reich- 
lin? 

Yes, he was the one... whom she 
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must convince that she was doing 
Feodor no injustice in refusing him. 
Feodor was above her, that was 
what she would say. She could 
never take care of the kind of house 
he’d provide, that was what she 
would say. She could never make 
the fancy things he was accustomed 
to eating, that was what she would 
say. And Father Reichlin, she 
knew, would side in with her. He 
always had taken her view of fam- 
ily decisions. 

That arrangement seemed to 
satisfy her for the time being... it 
was almost as if she were putting 
the time for deciding so far in the 
future that it was not to be worried 
about. But she realized that if 
Feodor were to demand an answer 
that very night, all her plans would 
be useless. I'll not see him, she 
resolved. 

Just at that moment she heard a 
quick step on the front stoop; and 
in a thrice Lizzie was calling her 
from the head of the stairs. Feodor 
had come. It was too late. She 
studied herself in the mirror for 
some moments thoughtfully. Then 
with the resolve of one who hopes 
for the best, she pulled on her black 
velvet hat, took up her coat, and 
turned out the gas. 

Feodor, hat in hand, was talking 
to Mrs. Lepps. He was tall and 
light-haired—and a row of fine 
white teeth showed when he 
grinned, “Hullo, Christine,” he said. 


Next evening Christine was wait- 
ing in Father Reichlin’s study when 
he finished a late supper. She was 
a trifle shy of coming out with her 
problem, but the portly, mellow- 
faced priest, catching something 
from her strained tone and slight- 
ly embarrassed manner, and mak- 
ing a shrewd guess, broke into the 
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conversation with a request for 
Feodor’s health, as he lighted a 


cigar. 
“Oh, he’s all right, Father .. . in 
fact, well . . . I came about him.” 


I thought so, commented Father 
Reichlin, to himself. But aloud, he 
inquired in an off-hand way, “What 
about, Christine? Were you think- 
ing of marrying him?” 

He was so natural, and the infer- 
ence he seemed to draw from it so 
patiently serious, that Christine was 
encouraged to go on: 

“Well, I was ... But shucks, he’s 
so, so far above us in every way, 
that I told him I wouldn’t marry 
him.” 

“I don’t wholly agree with you,” 
mused Father Reichlin. “But let 
that pass for the time. And now, 
you want him back?” looking kind- 
ly at her through a haze of aromatic 
blue smoke. 

“No, he came back.” 

“He’s persistent; he came back 
once before, didn’t he?” 

She smiled. “How do you know, 
Father?” 

“Oh, I have ways of finding out 
things,” he grinned. 

“Imagine!” she laughed. 

He felt that he had broken down 
her reticence. “And yet,” he began 
gravely, “I don’t know how I can be 
of any more use to you in deciding 
— if that’s what I’m called upon to 
do—than your own very good judg- 
ment. If you love him, marry him. 
Don’t, till you’re sure of your feel- 
ings.” 

“I do love him, Father. And he 
tells me he loves me, but wouldn’t 
he get disgusted with me, being so 
dumb, later on? Anyhow, I could 
never manage the kind of home I’d 
have if I married him. I’m a good 
enough housekeeper in our house, 
—but our floors are rough, I can 

















scrub them. Polished floors would 
scare me, I think. We cook plain 
food—appetizing enough, though. 
How could I ever learn to fix fancy 
things like salads?” 

A twinkle came into Father 
Reichlin’s blue eyes as he laborious- 
ly crossed one shabby trousered leg 
over the other and replied, “If I 
may, I’m going to tell you some- 
thing, my dear child?” 

“Yes, Father.” 

“It seems to me you’ve put a 
wrong value on things,” he con- 
tended; and added knowingly,— 
“maybe you want to . . . maybe 
that’s the way you want me to see 
the situation. But for a bright lit- 
tle girl like you to make the mis- 
take of being afraid of polished 
floors, is a tragedy. I’m quite sure, 
moreover, that anyone who married 
Feodor wouldn’t have to take care 
of her own polished floors . . . out- 
side of running over them with a 
fancy broom moistened with some 
prepared floor wax. And as for the 
rest ... Why, the dumbest of little 
girls could learn to make a fairly 
decent salad! 

“As for education: I believe you 
speak better English than he does. 
To a great majority of the college 
graduates of to-day, education is 
only a matter of unrelated facts 
and language—and some of them 
derive no benefit from what they 
learn, and come away with a mouth- 
ful of campus slang. I meet any 
number of them who cannot break 
themselves of the crudest mispro- 
nunciations and lapses in grammar. 
There’s no excuse for that. But no 
matter. You have to write and 
think correctly, or Watson & Sons 
would not keep you—especially in 
taking your letters from a dicta- 
phone, as you yourself told me. If 
you keep still when the subject is 
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over your head, satisfied to say 
what you know in flawless English, 
who will ever know the difference? 

“Are you sure these things are 
making you send Feodor away, or 
are they only excuses? Perhaps 
you do not really love him? All 
right, no one is going to make you 
marry him. Perhaps you don’t 
want to marry? We'll let that pass, 
too—no one is going to force you 
into it. But if you are intent on 
sending him away, it is only fair 
that he should be told why. That 
means, first of all, that you should 
know in your own mind, why. 

“I imagine that you’re so con- 
tented with your nice family that 
you don’t want to change things. 
But, my dear girl, they are all go- 
ing to grow up, and then they won’t 
need you as they have; even the 
rough floors will wear smooth, in 
time. You’ve done your share and 
done it nobly. Your youth will slip 
past all too quickly; you'll be thirty- 
five before you realize it. And when 
you get older you become too set in 
your ways to adapt yourself to an- 
other’s character. 

“I’m not thinking of you entire- 
ly, I’m keeping the rest in mind. I 
don’t think it will be too hard on 
your mother—that’s her obligation. 
No one, myself included, would 
think of telling you to desert her if 
she were helpless. But she won’t 
be. With Mamie and Lizzie con- 
tributing what they ought to—and 
rll have a talk with them—and 
Heinie and Eugene helping, they'll 
manage. In a year or so Heinie 
will be earning sixty or seventy a 
month. And a year after that, Eu- 
gene. They can keep the place for 
three or four years—they’re young 
yet. Then, Charlie will be old enough 
to start working—there will be just 
Ray, your mother, and he. 
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“They'll all go their way regard- 
less of you; they’re normal. And 
when you no longer have your 
mother, you will be a lonely old 
woman; for the children you are 
so much to now will have their own 
families, their own responsibilities 
—and new friends. And even if 
they treat you as royally as anyone 
could expect, you yourself will feel 
that you don’t belong; that you are 
intruding; that, somehow or other, 
you can never be the same to them 
again. You will feel that they have 
shut you out of their lives. It isn’t 
a direct attempt on anyone’s part 
to be cruel, it is human nature. 

“If something does happen after 
you’re gone, they won’t starve, as 
long as I’m here—as long as Our 
Lady of Mercy’s parish is here. You 
can come back and forth. In fact, 
I shall be hurt indeed, if you for- 
sake me and never drop in any 
more. And if I know anything 
about boys, Feodor is not the kind 
to begrudge them your attention, in 
time of need.” 

Father Reichlin was lighting an- 
other cigar—though he kept him- 
self down to one after dinner, for 
economical reasons, with an eye 
on the pile of unpaid bills on his 
desk,—as Christine, moist-eyed but 
happy, bade him good-by at his 
study door. 


Christine’s wedding day was clear 
and warm. Verily, it seemed as if 
the Provider of weather had ran- 
sacked the illimitable bag of eter- 
nity for just such a soft, sunny day, 
wedging it into the drabness of that 
November. At daybreak it filled 


Starkweather Street like a river of 
red-gold; and spilled, like fiery wa- 
ter, over the rotundity of the twelve 
minareted domes of the Russian 
Orthodox church next door. Warm 
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winds gently licked the morning- 
clean hands of urchins who came 
out early to play. Tiny eddies of 
dust swirled lazily about the gut- 
ters and forlorn sidewalks, in the 
brilliance. And the sky, into which 
the profusion of churches reared 
their steeples, was as smooth and 
of one tone as a gigantic sheet of 
the finest blue blotting paper. 

Christine awakened to discover 
herself beset with a mood that was 
queerly mixed, a mood that she had 
never before experienced in the reg- 
ular routine of her busy days. It 
seeped into her face, illuminating 
it...and yet the blurred mirror 
reflected too a hint of self-reproach. 
She was parting with everything 
that association had made dear to 
her. She was leaving the old famil- 
iar life behind. And it struck her 
forcibly as she swung down the 
walk on her way to the little church 
—and Feodor. 

In her dark blue georgette and 
wine-colored cloche (the latest that 
Watson & Sons were showing), she 
looked so demure and naive as she 
slowly came up the aisle on Feo- 
dor’s arm, that even Father Reich- 
lin experienced an odd feeling in his 
throat, and a dimness hovered be- 
tween his eyes and his spectacles, 
as if he were being suddenly called 
upon to marry St. Agnes. 

Then they breakfasted at Mrs. 
Gaydos’ who ran a restaurant on 
Kenilworth and who catered on 
occasion, trimming her barren 
rooms in foliage and crépe paper 
and putting on a fresh coverall 
apron for wedding parties. From 
there, they went over to Jablonski’s 
on Professor Street to have their 
pictures taken. And finally they 
turned the machine towards home 
for Christine’s packed bag; they 
were taking a week’s trip. 

















Christine, bustling about in ex- 
cited haste, nevertheless caught 
tearful whispers that brought a 
pucker to her lips and a lump to 
her throat, nor did she fail to note 
the quiver on her mother’s lips as 
she kissed her. She knew, and told 
herself again and again, that the 
parting would soon be over, and 
that they would not miss her for 
long. She felt that she was doing 
right; that she was entitled to her 
choice. At any rate there was no 
turning back now. And so she 
smiled. 

Mrs. Lepps could not help smil- 
ing back. But then, there was no 
bitterness on Mrs. Lepps’ part. She 
saw it as it was: the inevitable 
break in the family circle, the slow 
process of growth and change. And 
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she could see further yet—other 
days, other departures... 

The little clique that came troop- 
ing down the front steps to kiss 
Chrissie “for the last time,” and 
then stood mute at the green lat- 
ticework gate till she drove away 
with Feodor, impressed one as a 
badly photographed family group, 
for each was misty-eyed. 

The machine sped up Stark- 
weather to Professor, and the boys 
rushed to the corner just in time to 
see it round into Fairfield Street. 
Every urchin on the block felt as if 
he had lost a personal friend. And 
there was a crazy admixture of sad- 
ness and gladness in many a moth- 
er’s heart beside that of Mrs. Lepps. 

Starkweather Street had said 
good-by to its Evangeline. 





ELEVATION 


By Evia Francis GILBERT 


The born poet is for me a priest. 


—Gustave Flaubert. 


TuHeE world Thy wide cathedral is, 
The stars Thy tapers bright, 

And nations kneel, Thine acolytes, 
O, Lord of Love and Light. 


The fragrance of a million flowers 
Like incense lifts to Thee, 

And for Thy music Thou hast made 
The murmur of the sea. 


Thy choirs are birds upon the bough, 
And for Thy priests, apart, 
Thy poets raise their sacrifice 


Of Beauty to Thine Heart. 
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By MICHAEL J. LENNON 


PART II 


EAN O’CASEY’S first effort, 
Kathleen Listens In, was a sa- 
tirical comedy, and failed. This was 
followed on April 12, 1923, by The 
Shadow of a Gunman which was an 
instantaneous success. This was no 
more than a trifle, but it was a tri- 
fle cleverly done, built round a nov- 
el theme, a raid by British “Auxil- 
iaries” on a tenement house situate 
in a decaying part of Dublin. The 
audience rocked at the whimsical- 
ities of the piece, and was especial- 
ly amused when Grigson, the Prot- 
estant law clerk, began a lying story 
of his coolness during the raid, an 
ad hominem touch, with a particu- 
lar appeal to those who remem- 
bered their own behavior when fac- 
ing the “Auxie” raider. As the cur- 
tain falls, shots are heard, and all 
this humor suddenly changes into 
tragedy. The raiders have taken 
away Minnie, the little factory-girl 
in whose room bombs have been 
found. The “Auxiliaries” are at- 
tacked as they move off, and Minnie 
is shot dead in the interchange of 
fire. 

Eleven months later, O’Casey 
gave the public a three act play, 
Juno and the Paycock, which defi- 
nitely established him as a man 
who had arrived. 

The central figure in this play is 
Jack Boyle, a slum work-shy, who 
lives on “Juno,” his industrious 
wife. Boyle is known as the “Cap- 
tain,” because he has once crossed 
to Liverpool as a stoker. His in- 
separable is “Joxer,” a purely Dub- 
lin back-street type. Joxer reads 


the papers, talks politics, enjoys his 
opera from a gallery seat, attends 
meetings, rarely works, and drinks 
as much porter as he can get for 
nothing. In the corner of the liv- 
ing-room is little Johnnie, the boy 
who had been maimed fighting as a 
Boy Scout in the insurrection of 
Easter Week. There is also a girl, 
Mary, his sister. The time of the 
play is during the Civil War, when 
each morning’s paper tells of some 
shocking assassination, carried out 
by partisans of either faction. Lit- 
tle Johnnie is a Free State spy, en- 
gaged in furnishing reports on the 
movements of those of his former 
associates who are now opposing 
the government. The house is sit- 
uate in a much poorer district than 
that of the characters in The Shad- 
ow of aGunman. Suddenly, to this 
family comes the news that they 
have been left a legacy of £5,000. 
Boyle’s outlook instantly undergoes 
an amusing change. The Boyle of 
prosperity will suffer no criticism 
of the Church, or of the forces of 
law and order. Instead of denounc- 
ing the clergy as the enemies of the 
Fenians and of Parnell, he rounds 
on his inseparable Joxer for merely 
repeating the former criticisms 
which that worthy had heard from 
the bourgeois that is to be. The 
family celebrates its new-found 
wealth by a party to which the 
neighbors are invited. As they 
feast, the hymn “To Jesu’s heart 
all burning,” is heard from the 
street below. It is the funeral pro- 
cession of Mrs. Tancred’s son, a re- 
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publican who has been murdered 
by government agents. Old Boyle 
takes this funeral cynically enough, 
but everyone goes to the window, 
for, as Joxer says, “It’s a darlin’ 
funeral,” patronized by a number 
of important politicians who are 
anxious to make capital out of this 
murder. ‘The only one deeply 
moved by the spectacle is the 
maimed boy, Johnnie. 

The Boyles now begin to order 
furniture and to disport themselves 
in a ridiculous fashion, and Bent- 
ham, a law clerk, begins to pay at- 
tentions to Mary. The end is a 
cataclysm. The legacy does not 
materialize. Mary is betrayed by 
Bentham. The Captain, on hear- 
ing of her condition, rushes out of 
the room with Joxer, to avenge, in 
drink, this outrage upon his dig- 
nity. The men from the furniture 
store remove the unpaid-for goods. 
Young Johnnie watches them as 


they work, and, suddenly, the Sa- 
cred Heart lamp flickers and goes 


out. “Mother o’ God,” he screams 
in a frenzy, “th’ light’s afther goin’ 
out,” and, at this, two armed re- 
publicans enter, and drag him away 
to murder him. As the mother and 
her distracted daughter return to 
the room, a policeman enters with 
a request that they come to the hos- 
pital to identify a body. A Dublin 
audience well knows the meaning 
of this demand. As the curtain 
falls, the Captain and Joxer lurch 
on to the stage, hopelessly drunk, 
mumbling maudlin heroics and per- 
fervid reiterations of devotion to 
Ireland. 


The last play in this trilogy is 
The Plough and the Stars, first pro- 
duced at the Abbey Theater on 
February 8, 1926. O’Casey dedi- 
cates this work, “To the gay laugh 
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of my mother at the gate of the 
grave,” a dedication which tells 
much of the man’s inmost life. 

In this play he brings us to the 
actual insurrection of Easter Week, 
as seen from a Dublin tenement 
house. Clitheroe is a Dublin work- 
ingman. The selection of this sur- 
name is one of those minor excel- 
lences which only the native writer 
could achieve. The name comes 
from Tipperary, and, probably, is of 
Cromwellian origin. Most of our 
Dublin working-people are of pro- 
vincial stock. Nora Clitheroe, Clith- 
eroe’s wife, is unpopular. Neigh- 
bors think her uppish. Foremost 
among those who dislike her is Bes- 
sie Burgess, a Protestant woman, 
who resides in the house, a trucu- 
lent creature who has to struggle 
hard to maintain her identity in 
this intensely Catholic atmosphere. 
Her son is at the front, and her at- 
titude towards her Catholic neigh- 
bors is admirably summed up in the 
phrase, which she utters, in a pub- 
lic house, for the purpose of pro- 
voking a row: “I can’t for th’ life o’ 
me undherstand how they can call 
themselves Catholics, when they 
won’t lift a finger to help poor little 
Catholic Belgium.” Clitheroe has 
left the Citizen Army, nominally at 
his wife’s request, but really be- 
cause he is disappointed at not hav- 
ing received promotion in_ that 
body. 

The second act of this play re- 
quires a certain amount of expla- 
nation. For some weeks prior to 
the insurrection of Easter, 1916, 
the volunteer leaders had con- 
ducted a series of extremely suc- 
cessful recruiting meetings, in dif- 
ferent parts of the city of Dublin. 
Men flocked to these meetings in 
large numbers. Two factors oper- 
ated to make these meetings popu- 
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lar. In the first place, the Dublin 
workingman had come to the con- 
clusion that the war was merely 
another of England’s imperialist 
enterprises, and that the cry of 
“Belgium” and “Small Nations” 
was merely a device to justify Eng- 
land’s intervention. He did not 
want to take part in this war, de- 
spite anything that his formal po- 
litical representatives might say. 
He had seen conscription passed in 
England, and, as he disliked in- 
tensely having to fight in a war 
which he regarded as no concern of 
his, he now began to take interest 
in these young volunteer leaders 
who were assuring him that they 
would save him from conscription. 
These meetings were held in every 
part of the city, from the suburb to 
the slum. O’Casey gives us, in this 
act, one of these meetings as seen 
from the bar of a slum public 
house. Whilst the scene proceeds, 
the voice of a speaker is heard “off,” 
and here O’Casey makes very clever 
use of extracts from some of the 
last political pamphlets written by 
Pearse, a piece of stage technique 
which shows his instinct for his 
work. The act has three main 
groupings. The first is the street 
woman who laments that no one 
wants her, as interest in politics is 
diverting men from her track. This 
is followed by intensely amusing 
dialogue and situations, as “Fluth- 
er” Good, Mrs. Burgess, Peter, and 
the “Covey” come in from the meet- 
ing to discuss the speakers over 
their drinks. The third movement 
is the hurried entrance of Clitheroe 
and two volunteer officers, all in 
uniform. They call for drinks, 
raise their glasses to the toast, 
“Death for Ireland,” and then rush 
back to the meeting. 

The scene provoked violent pro- 
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test in Dublin. O’Casey retorted 
quite correctly that he had not even 
suggested that volunteers had con- 
sorted with harlots. No one could 
deny that volunteers had entered 
barns in uniform. These men were 
not a force subjected to the ordi- 
nary discipline of an army, and, 
during a meeting held in the lower 
parts of the city, volunteers might 
easily have snatched a drink in a 
public house where a street woman 
happened to be hanging around at 
the moment of their entry. But the 
whole tenor of the scene strained 
public feeling to breaking point. 
Probably such a scene in London, 
Paris, or New York would have 
been driven from the stage. The 
interruption was, most likely, wel- 
comed by the management of the 
Abbey, as it was certain to insure 
an interest in the play as soon as it 
went to London, where by now, 
O’Casey had definitely found his 
following. It is a tribute to the vir- 
tue of the Dublin audience that one 
particular innuendo in this scene, a 
suggestion unparalleled in any play- 
wright nearer than Congreve, should 
not have been understood by the au- 
dience. 

In the third act the insurrection 
has broken out, and we see Nora, 
now approaching her confinement, 
distracted with fears for the safety 
of her husband. She meets him as 
he drags along a wounded volun- 
teer, whose part, it is interesting to 
note, is played by Mr. Shields, a 
Protestant actor, who in fact had 
taken part in the insurrection. 
There is a painful scene between 
man and wife, and Clitheroe, exas- 
perated by the taunts of a comrade, 
repels his wife, and returns to the 
conflict, where he loses his life in 
the demolition by the British of the 
Imperial Hotel. The last act is en- 
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acted in the tenement room of Bes- 
sie Burgess. She no longer jeer- 
ingly sings “Rule Britannia,” for, 
amid the roars of artillery, Nora 
Clitheroe has given birth to a still- 
born child, and is now quite insane. 
Part of the city is in flames. A 
young girl in the house has died of 
consumption. Her coffin is in Bes- 
sie’s room, and, as night wears on, 
those three marvelous Dubliners, 
Flynn, the “Covey,” and “Fluther” 
Good play cards on the coffin to 
keep away their fears. Snipers and 
soldiers are about. Nora, in her 
frenzy, goes to a window, amid 
shouts from the soldiers below of, 
“Back from the window.” Bessie 
pulls her away from the danger. 
As the Protestant woman performs 
her act of mercy, a shot rings out, 
and she falls, mortally wounded. 
As she dies, the English soldiers 
march past to the tune, “Keep the 
home fires burning.” O’Casey gives 
a splendid curtain. Corporal Stod- 
dart and Sergeant Tinley enter the 
room searching for snipers. They 
see the dead body of the loyal wom- 
an, then notice a table laid for tea, 
fill cups for themselves, and drop, 
utterly exhausted, into chairs. As 
they drink, the Tommies’ song is 
heard coming up from below, and 
gradually, keeping time with their 
cups, the two men drift into the 
chorus almost unknown to them- 
selves. 

There are fine things in this play. 
Probably no Irish writer will excel 
the passage between Sergeant Tin- 
ley and “Fluther” Good, the Dub- 
lin artisan. The Sergeant makes 
what, in time, became quite a stand- 
ardized protest by the English sol- 
diers: “Whoy down’t they come 
hinto the howpen hand foight fair?” 
Good’s answer is splendid. “Fight 
fair! A few hundred scrawls 0’ 
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lads with a couple o’ guns and Ro- 
sary beads, agin’ a hundred thou- 
sand thrained men with horse, fut, 
an’ artillery—an’ he wants us to 
fight fair!” Good had not fought, 
but he was prepared, in answer to 
his captor’s objections, even at this 
early stage, to identify himself with 
the insurgents. Settled habits of 
industry, even ordinary virtue could 
not be assumed in Good, but in a 
crisis he inevitably showed that ter- 
rier-like tenacity of that Dublin 
product, the Dublin Fusilier of Brit- 
ish days. Later on, soldiers are 
arresting him. They call him a 
“blighter.” He is no “blighter,” 
but a Dublin man “born and bred 
in th’ city,” and if the soldiers will 
leave down their rifles, he will beat 
the two of them “without sweatin’.” 
Pride in city origin, and contempt 
for strangers generally enter very 
largely into the outlook of the Dub- 
lin workingman. 


O’Casey came into the life of the 
Abbey Theater at a moment when 
that institution was searching vain- 


ly for new plays. His works gave 
the theater a new lease of life. Un- 
questionably they attracted a larger 
audience than any play till then 
produced in this building. His 
plays went without protest, until 
the production of The Plough and 
the Stars, although it must be con- 
fessed that many felt, as_ they 
watched his first two works, that 
he would certainly offend public 
feeling sooner or later. On the 
whole, the man wrote as if holding 
up the mirror to those political an- 
tagonists of his who had refused to 
aid him during the great strike, and 
who had jostled him aside with con- 
tempt, after the insurrection of 
Easter Week. “You were to give us 
the millennium,” he seems to say, 
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“and all that you have been able to 
do is to spread hate and desola- 
tion throughout the land.” If it 
was his aim to deliver some such 
message then, emphatically, he 
achieved his end, for almost every 
political figure of importance, irre- 
spective of affiliation in the civil 
war, hastened to witness the pro- 
duction of his plays. How some 
that had signed many death war- 
rants must have felt as they 
watched Juno and the Paycock, 
only they themselves may say! 
Such reflections rushed to the 
minds of many who watched little 
Johnnie being dragged off to be 
murdered. It was as if O’Casey 
had in truth and in fact achieved 
such a setting as Shakespeare had 
conceived in the play-scene in Ham- 
let. One message of his is now a 
commonplace in France and Eng- 
land. Shields, in The Shadow of a 
Gunman, says that the people are 


dying for the gunman, a riposte to 
an outburst of patriotic apprecia- 
tion of the risks being run by the 


activists. Cynical comment of this 
kind on the war effort of the much 
belauded politician was very com- 
mon recently, both in France and 
in England. 

O’Casey’s plays tend to give the 
impression that decent, hard-work- 
ing people are seldom found in the 
Dublin slum. Probably O’Casey 
himself would be the first to re- 
pudiate any such suggestion, but 
this impression is conveyed by his 
plays, whatever his personal feel- 
ings may be. The truth of the mat- 
ter is that a solid Christian virtue 
flourishes in the Dublin slums. Our 
slum-dwellers are very largely the 
victims of social conditions for 
which neither they, nor their race, 
have any real responsibility. 

Of the plays, probably Juno and 
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the Paycock is the most popular. 
In it the humorous note prevails 
throughout, and, indeed, it is not 
until the end that the complete 
character of the tragedy which it 
unfolds is made manifest. It is the 
kind of play that a theatergoer can 
watch without any great mental 
strain. That is to say, it is preémi- 
nently the play which appeals to 
the majority of those who frequent 
the theater, people who have to 
work during the day, and who vis- 
it the theater, primarily, to be 
amused. In this work, O’Casey 
gives just the exact balance of 
mirth and pathos which captures 
the average audience. The Plough 
and the Stars is made up of much 
sterner stuff. Only a Goya could 
paint that awful macabre scene of 
the card players furtively throwing 
their cards upon the empty coffin, 
their only light the flames thrown 
up from the burning ruins of O’Con- 
nell Street. 

The Protestant tinge in O’Casey’s 
work must be emphasized. When 
he wishes to select some one to 
face the serious danger involved in 
finding a doctor for Nora Clitheroe 
he assigns the task to the Protes- 
tant woman, Bessie Burgess. She 
goes out to face the bullet-swept 
streets, strengthening herself with 
a text, before her departure. When, 
later on, Bessie is dying, he shows 
her, half-conscious, singing the 
hymn: 


“TI do believe, I will believe 
That Jesus died for me: 
That on the Cross He shed His 
Blood 
From sin to set me free.” 


This picture is as little typical as, 
let us say, a novel about Spain 
which takes as its central charac- 
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ter a Spanish Wesleyan. No ordi- 
nary Irishman could have intro- 
duced this feature into a slum play, 
for the sufficient reason that no 
Irishman who knows the Dublin 
slum would be in the least likely 
to know either Protestant prayers 
or Protestant hymns. Yet, this 
Protestant quality in his work, al- 
though most unreal, is very valu- 
able in a play which is destined to 
attract Anglo-Saxondom. Indeed, to 
the non-Irish audience, which, in 
the present case, is the non-Catholic 
audience, these Protestant touches 
must have come as something 
homely and familiar in an alien 
atmosphere, a fact which gave 
them a definite value from the 
standpoint of the producer. Again, 
a Protestant outlook will certainly 
not hamper an artist who tenders 
his works to the Abbey Theater, for, 
although that institution now re- 
ceives a state subsidy, it is, not- 
withstanding, predominantly Prot- 
estant in its outlook, and is con- 
trolled by a directorate almost en- 
tirely non-Catholic. Indeed, it is only 
within recent years that the best ac- 
tors in the Abbey have been of the 
faith. This abnormal Protestant lit- 
erary force, operating in the heart 
of Catholic Dublin, rather resembles 
those exotic, but most influential 
coteries which once centered, in 


Catholic France, round such Prot- _ 


estant figures as Madame Necker, 
and Madame de Staél. 

However valuable from the box- 
office standpoint, this Protestant- 
ism in O’Casey’s works is a serious 
defect in artistry, inasmuch as it 
has caused him to present what is, 
on the whole, an entirely unreal pic- 
ture, both in matters of detail, and 
in the general impression which 
his plays leave on an audience. 
Again, it is his Protestanism which 
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has filled his mind with that all- 
pervading pessimism so foreign to 
the Irish temperament. There is a 
certain duality in the Irish soul of 
which O’Casey apparently knows 
nothing. Our people maintain a 
hidden spiritual life in their hearts, 
a life which finds its expression in 
a thousand unobtrusive little acts. 
The woman of the poor will enter 
a church shyly, of an evening, to 
tell all her sorrows to the hidden 
God of the tabernacle. So, too, with 
the workingman at night, when 
nothing is to be seen within the 
church walls save the glimmer of a 
lamp, or the flicker of a candle’s 
flame. We Irish are too habitu- 
ated to the awful realism of the 
Stations of the Cross to give way 
unyieldingly to despair. O’Casey 
knows that our people are in the 
habit of visiting churches, secretly, 
but, to him, their doing so appar- 
ently seems nothing more than an 
interesting, but inexplicable phe- 
nomenon. He is not to be blamed 
for failing to capture that impalpa- 
ble presence which is such a vital 
thing in our lives. But this failure 
of his has lessened his value as an 
artist. By omitting so much that is 
essential from a serious dramatic 
effort, he has arrived at a result 
which must inevitably lead future 
critics to regard him as nothing 
more than a painter of the bizarre. 
His inability to understand the spir- 
itual in Irish life also leads him in- 
to errors of detail. That scene in 
The Plough and the Stars, where 
Mrs. Gogan suddenly meets the 
corpse of Bessie Burgess is all 
wrong. At any time, a Dublin 
woman, of almost any class, will 
utter an involuntary prayer when 
confronted, unexpectedly, with the 
spectacle of death. Still more 
would a woman be likely to pray, 
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at least for a moment, when she 
meets the dead body of a neighbor 
amid the shriek of artillery, and the 
hiss of burning buildings. O’Casey’s 
own despair in the days of the na- 
tion’s desolation makes him reveal, 
through his plays, a_ pessimistic 
emotionalism that is almost patho- 
logical in its intensity. 

Minor defects are the use of the 
perfect tense. Mrs. Grigson says, 
“I haven’t seen sight or light of 
him.” This is quite wrong. We 
Irish shun the perfect tense as 
much as possible. This tense is 
unknown in the Irish language and 
the Irish usage seems to have 
grafted itself onto our English 
speech. What Mrs. Grigson would 
have said is: “I didn’t see sight or 
light of him.” On other occasions, 
he is terribly strained, as when 
Peter says, in The Plough and the 
Stars, “It’s not th’ word; it’s th’ 
way he says it; he never says it 
straight out, but murmurs it with 
curious quiverin’ ripples like varia- 
tions in a flute.” Here, we have 
nothing more than a playwright try- 
ing hard, but unsuccessfully, to say 
something clever. 

O’Casey went to live in London 
whilst a controversy was raging in 
Dublin over his play, The Plough 
and the Stars. The English set 
about lionizing him. They little 
knew their man and his violent 
pride. He was not to be patronized. 
Once, when the late Viscount As- 
quith was presenting him with a 
check as a prize from some literary 
society, he replied in an outburst of 
Irish, to the amazement of those 
present. The story goes the rounds 
of how a theatrical manager sent 
him along an open check as an of- 
fer for some trifle from his pen to 
grace a revue. The offer was treat- 
ed with contempt. One can imag- 
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ine the feelings of the impresario 
who was running this Irish prodigy. 
It is pleasing, however, to know 
that O’Casey has made enough 
from his works to live in reason- 
able comfort. It is equally pleasing 
to mention that he has married a 
Catholic Irish lady, who at the time 
of the marriage was acting in Lon- 
don in one of his plays. 

What the future of this amazing 
man will be no one may foretell. 
Since he left Ireland, he has been 
living quietly in a London suburb. 
There was a talk of a play of his, 
The Red Lily, which would have 
been a real “shocker.” Whether 
there was anything more in this 
than mere rumor cannot be defi- 
nitely stated. His last play, The 
Silver Tassie, led to quite a pretty 
quarrel between himself and Mr. 
Yeats, the self-constituted arbiter 
elegantiarum of our island. Mr. 
Yeats returned the play, suggesting 
that it be altered. O’Casey refused 
to accept the suggestion, and, final- 
ly, Mr. Yeats declined to allow the 
play to be produced, upon the 
grounds that it was not a good play. 
Thanks to O’Casey the public is in 
possession of the correspondence 
between the members of the Abbey 
Pleiade. These letters are a valu- 
able acquisition to the lover of the 
direct in speech, for O’Casey, in re- 
plying to Mr. Yeats, characterized 
the statement that the play was not 
to be produced because it was not a 
good play, as “a lousy perversion 
of the truth.” 


But although Ireland rejected 
this remarkable play, England ac- 


cepted it. It was produced at the 
Apollo Theater, London, by Charles 
Cochran on October 11th, and on 
October 24th was presented in New 
York at the Irish Theater; both 
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productions were withdrawn on 
December 7th.* 

The English production was in 
the hands of a very capable com- 
pany which included three former 
Abbey players, Miss Una O’Connor, 
and Messrs. Barry Fitzgerald and 
Sidney Morgan. The play was re- 
ceived in London without enthu- 
siasm by a well-filled house. It is 
inaccurate to say that the first per- 
formance was booed. There was 
some booing, in fact, from the gal- 
lery, but only booing of the type 
that is invariably heard at a first 
night in London. Along with the 
dissidents, the gallery also con- 
tained a small claque that ap- 
plauded throughout the piece, some- 
times at the wrong place, it may be 
added. The actors did their work 
well, although one or two of non- 
Irish birth were foolish enough to 
attempt to mimic the Irish accent. 

The London critics, excepting the 


writer in the Labor organ, the Daily 
Herald, gave the drama unstinted 


praise. Like certain of the Amer- 
ican critics who have written of 
this piece, the English reviewers 
did not spare the catchword, “Eliza- 
bethan quality.” Mr. George Ber- 
nard Shaw went out of his way to 
give the Tassie a benison—couched, 
it must be confessed, in none too 
choice language. All the critics in 
England agree that the new play 
was unlikely to attract large houses, 
or to capture the public in the way 
in which its author had won 
through with his earlier efforts. 

The play itself is original, al- 
though one must confess that it has 
a motif similar to that of Journey’s 
End, and All Quiet on the Western 
Front. Its first act is equal to any- 


1According to a report from London, Mr. 
Cochran plans to ship his production of The 
Silver Tassie to New York, presenting it here 
in the near future. 
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thing that O’Casey has written; it 
shows the familiar Dublin tenement 
setting. That splendidly built 
young Dublin workingman, Hee- 
gan, is on furlough from the front. 
It is the last day of his leave, and 
he has just scored the winning goal 
for his football team, the Avondale 
Rovers. His mother tries to hustle 
him to the boat in time, to prevent 
his committing a breach of disci- 
pline that might cause her to be de- 
prived of her separation money. 
This scene is good, although un- 
necessarily bawdy; but as in this 
play, Mr. O’Casey seems to have 
been obsessed by an épater-le-bour- 
geois complex, we may take it that 
he has been coerced by this psy- 
chosis into the lewd. One charac- 
ter in the act, Susie Monican, a 
Protestant, apparently, is more un- 
real even than the snub-nosed shil- 
lalah shaker of an earlier genera- 
tion in Irish drama. A sadism, 
born in this girl of her thwarted 
love for Heegan, causes her to un- 
bosom herself, upon the remotest 
provocation, of endless lugubrious 
and denunciatory passages from 
the Old Testament—and this from 
a girl in a Dublin tenement! The 
author, in this act, yields to a man- 
nerism that had affected him in his 
earlier works. The mannerism 
consists in putting a string of high- 
sounding, colorful words into the 
mouth of a character, merely for 
the sake of the words themselves. 
Heegan uses a typical phrase in 
this order when he says, preluding 
a last drink, “Out with one of them 
wine-virgins that we got in ‘The 
Mill in the Field,’ Barney, and we’ll 
rape her in a last hot moment, be- 
fore we set out to kiss the guns.” 
The second act shows the front. 
Augustus John and the stage car- 
penter have done their best to put 
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a war zone together. Heegan’s pal, 
Barney, has been tied to a gun for 
robbing a hen-roost. The troops 
present are resting. They tell of 
their sensations, in chanted chor- 
uses. The journalistic visitor comes 
along, giving good advice. He is 
followed by the Staff Wallah giv- 
ing orders. The attack is sounded. 
Before the men depart to battle, 
they kneel in front of the gun, and 
a corporal intones verses to the fol- 
lowing intent: 


“Hail cool-hardened tower of steel 
emboss’d 
With the fever’d figment thoughts 
of man; 
Guardian of our love and hate and 
fear, 
Speak for us to the inner ear of 
God!” 


Soldiers: 


“We believe in God and we believe 
in thee. 

Dreams of line, of color and of 
form; 

Dreams 
now; 

Dreams in bronze and dreams in 
stone have gone 

To make thee delicate and strong 
to kill.” 


of music dead forever 


And so on for four more verses. 

The third act shows Heegan in 
hospital, crippled for life, with 
Susie Monican working in the ward 
as a V.A.D. She has now exchanged 
Puritanism for the airs of a duch- 
ess, and the morals of a trollop. 
Surgeon Maxwell, who is subse- 
quently awarded the D.S.O., moves 
about the scene talking smut to 
Susie, except when he is asking 
patients to say “Ninety-nine.” 

The last act is laid in the Avon- 
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dale Rovers club-room at a dance, 
with Maxwell present, decorations 
and all. Heegan is wheeled into 
the revelry of paper-hatted danc- 
ers. His girl, Jessie, has given him 
up for his pal, Barney, with whom 
she dances. MHeegan, infuriated, 
boasts, lyingly, of his victories over 
her, whereupon Barney all but 
throttles the broken remains of 
what had been once aman. And so 
the play ends, with more high- 
falutin’ declamation that, in places, 
sinks to the level of bathos. 
O’Casey’s play fails, not because 
he has been unable to achieve the 
kaleidoscopic portrayal of emotions 
that seems so easy in the Greek 
chorus; not because his more dra- 
matic passages merely serve to em- 
phasize how ill he has assimilated 
the fullness of Shakespearean blank 
verse—and his more ambitious ef- 
forts in The Silver Tassie are clear- 
ly written under the influence of his 
admitted Elizabethan master—but 
because he has produced a drama 
that does not satisfy the man in the 
street. The man in the street 
knows that the Great War was 
something more than mere blood 
and brothels. “War,” wrote Pat- 
rick Pearse, in the year 1915, “is a 
terrible thing, but war is not an 
evil thing. It is the things that 
make war necessary that are evil.” 
And that luckless visionary Tom 
Kettle, in the last letter that he 
wrote before he met his death at 
Guillemont, some five months after 
his friend MacDonagh had been exe- 
cuted, could see the vision beauti- 
ful through the worst of the con- 
flict: “The bombardment, and de- 
struction and bloodshed are beyond 
all imagination. Nor did I ever 
think that the valor of simple men 
could be quite as beautiful as that 
of my Dublin Fusiliers.” To recall 
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a pure proletarian of Catholic rural 
Irish stock, it is not inappropriate 
to remember that Private Francis 
Ledwidge of Slane, when moved to 
write amid the red poppies of deso- 
lation bethought him of the lark, 
singing over a rich Meath field. 

War will never be without its 
embusqué Maxwells. We _ Irish 
have seen them come into their 
own when they were lucky enough 
to take the winning side in our civil 
war. In his latest play, however, 
our author almost makes us feel 
that he is envious of the unmerited 
honor with which such as they are 
greeted. He fails utterly to realize 
that complete happiness is not of 
this world. He also fails to realize 
that the finest things in this world 
are man’s triumphs in the moral 
order—the valor of simple men. 
He seems to have forgotten that life 
will never be without the shadow 
of the Cross. 

Somewhere in the Invalides in 
Paris is the bloodstained uniform 
of a young French ace, shot down 
by a German airman. Around the 
frayed blue cloth lies a circlet, not 
unlike a priest’s stole, upon which 
are written the words, “Dem in 
Kampfe fiir das Vaterland gefallen 
ehrt der Gegner”’ (“The opponent 
honors him who has died in battle 
for his country”)—the message 
dropped from the air by the Ger- 
man vanquishers of the dead 
French airman. Here is the finer 
tragedy, the tragedy that engenders 
not hate, but forgiveness; the trag- 
edy that sees war even as Wells had 
seen it years ago in his Britling, or 
as Ibafiez had seen it in his vision 
of the Apocalypse. Mr. O’Casey is 
merely railing at the Cross, and this 
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is why the plain man will turn 
from this play to that other war 
play, Journey’s End. The objective 
morality of O’Casey’s drama, apart 
entirely from its suggestiveness, is 
all wrong, for the reason that when 
it does not tend to inculcate the 
pessimism of Schopenhauer, it 
tends to inculcate hatred, rather 
than love. In this connection, one 
cannot refrain from advising this 
author to reread his own play, Juno 
and the Paycock, and to learn from 
the perusal how great tragedy may 
subserve a right moral purpose. 
Indeed, it seems reasonable to say 
that had this dramatist not been 
quite so detached from the asper- 
ities of both the Great War and of 
the struggle in Ireland, he would 
not have seen war as the merely 
sordid. 

As for the attitude of the Abbey 
directors, it is difficult to speak 
with patience. “If you had not 
brought us your plays just at that 
moment, I doubt if it [the Abbey 
Theatre] would now exist,” wrote 
Mr. Yeats to O’Casey in the contro- 
versy that broke out between the 
dramatist and the Abbey directo- 
rate. The Abbey directorate has 
forced unpleasing plays upon a 
protesting Irish public. The same 
directorate has produced plays that 
were no more than drivel. The re- 
fusal by Mr. Yeats and his col- 
leagues to produce the play might 
have been justifiable upon moral 
grounds, but as such grounds were 
not pleaded (Could they be pleaded 
by the votaries of art for art’s 
sake?), those who declined to stage 
O’Casey’s latest work have put 
themselves into an impossible posi- 
tion. 
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EpiITtep By EvPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


I. TOTENMAL 


The Call of the Dead 


N Starnberg, some twenty miles 
from Munich, lives Albert Tal- 
hoff, the Swiss poet. Dominated by 
a stolid Schloss and little steepled 
church, Starnberg is clustered about 
the end of the long lake whose 
headwaters touch close upon the 
splendor of the Bavarian Alps. As 
seen from Starnberg, the snowy 
peaks appear and vanish in faint 
beauty like a poet’s dream. So Tal- 
hoff’s vision of a world reborn. 
Talhoff is both a mystic and a 
modern. In 1923, his “Passion,” 
with woodcuts by Thalmann, elic- 
ited much favorable comment. 
Printed from rare old sixteenth cen- 
tury type, “Passion” is an impres- 
sionistic prose poem in which Na- 
ture mirrors the sufferings and the 
glories of Christ. Particularly in- 
terested in the content and value of 
words, Herr Talhoff’s rather exotic 
vocabulary makes his art at once a 
delight to the literary and a pit- 
fall to the casual student of Ger- 
man—like ourselves. Next sum- 
mer, Talhoff’s latest creation, To- 
tenmal is to be staged and spon- 
sored by the city of Munich in a spe- 
cially constructed theater. Toten- 
mal is a memorial and a celebra- 
tion of the dead of all nations who 
fell in the World War. It is diffi- 
cult to classify in any current the- 
atrical terms as Herr Talhoff has 
evolved a new technique for his 
message. The text describes it as a 
Dramatic and Choric Vision with 
Words, Dances and Light. The ac- 


tors are all dancers, as the drama is 
developed by pantomime, while the 
words are given to a chorus, and 
Light as Light and not “lighting” 
is to be an integral part of the ac- 
tion. Believing that Drama like all 
the other arts originated as the 
handmaid of religious expression, 
Talhoff seeks to emphasize its im- 
personal and universal quality, to 
the extent of eliminating not only 
scenery but characterization as well, 
as the actors, described merely as 
the First or Second Dancer in the 
cast, are also concealed behind 
masks. 

The theater, now being con- 
structed, is to have a stage of many 
different levels with solid architec- 
tural effects and no drop curtain. 
Up from the orchestra pit, steps will 
ascend to the platform on which 
the dances will take place. On 
either hand on a loftier level will 
be ranged the chorus, while at the 
back, above the mortal dancers, will 
be the dead behind their crosses. 
Although there is to be an organ 
and some odd wind instruments, 
the orchestra is a complete innova- 
tion for it is to consist of human 
voices—speaking voices—of differ- 
ent pitch. Herr Talhoff is now 
scouring Germany for voices of the 
proper quality. We confess that it 
would be almost impossible for us 
to form any conception of such an 
orchestra were it not for the mem- 
ory of a windstorm, used as an ac- 
companiment to an Irish play di- 
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rected by Boleslavsky, in which the 
students of the Laboratory Theater 
were the wind. Instead of saying 
“O-o-0-h” and “A-a-a-h,” however, 
Talhoff’s “orchestra” will use free 
verse. The final effect will be de- 
pendent upon very patient rehears- 
al and if nothing else is at least pi- 
quant to the curiosity of the open- 
minded. 

The dancers are to be led and 
trained by Mary Wigmann, the Isa- 
dora of Germany. The Lights, 
which have been worked out by 
Talhoff himself, are to be under the 
charge of Professor Linneback of 
the Bavarian State Theater. 

German is rich in words of wide 
collective meaning: such a one is 
Raum which is “space” both in a 
limited and general sense. It is 
Raum which Talhoff uses in place 
of Scene—which he avoided as be- 
ing too theatrical; his idea being to 
arouse subjectively those impres- 


sions usually conveyed by painted 


scenery or a program note. The 
idea of cathedral, for instance, is to 
be created by revolving globes of 
lights suggesting bells and chimes 
and the swelling organ notes. To- 
tenmal is divided into three Inter- 
ludes and five Raums; the Raum of 
the Call; the Forgotten; the Exile; 
the Conflict; and the Prayer. 

In the Raum of the Call the wom- 
en of the world are seeking their 
Dead but none has the power to 
cross the boundary, for their love 
is born of selfish want and passion. 
In the Raum of the Forgotten, the 
Dead reach out pitifully over their 
crosses, and in the Interludes, the 
“Sakralfigur” or Priestly Leader of 
the Chorus reads from the letters 
of the men who perished at the 
Front. It is in the Second Interlude 
that one Woman, who has in her 
heart the love that outburns hu- 
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man passion, finds her way illu- 
mined by the pure flame of her 
spirit to the other shore. But just 
as she is about to cross over, be- 
tween her and her beloved, leaps a 
Demon figure. It is all that colos- 
sal power of materialism that mod- 
ern man has introduced; the ma- 
chinery of living, contrived by hu- 
man genius, which is now proving 
stronger than man; the mechanism 
of construction and destruction that 
encompasses the world’s soul. The 
Demon is more powerful than the 
force of the Woman’s love. She is 
driven back. 

In the Raums of Exile and Con- 
flict the women and the Dead still 
try to pass the barrier between but 
always the Demon and the dark- 
ness of their own souls frustrate 
them. Vainly the Dead yearn for 
them. 


“Kommen wir des Nachts ans Fen- 
ster 
Flieht Ihr uns als die Gespenster. 
Kommen traulich uns ans Light 
Ist ein Schrei der usn Zerbricht.” 


“We come,” they cry, “by night 
to your window and you fly from 
us as ghosts; we come seeking the 
comfort of the light, and your fear 
destroys us.” 

“Ach,” sighs the “speaking” or- 
chestra, 


Ach die Toten 
Ach die Toten 
Willen nimmer 
Nimmer ruhn. 


Wollen wieder 
Wollen wieder 
Schaurig 
Traurig 

Ihrer Lieder 


Seufzend singend 


In der Nacht. 


Ah, the Dead 
The Dead 
Will never 
Never rest. 


Always singing 
Sadly 

Softly 

Sighing, singing 
In the night. 
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VoIcEs 

In the night 

Looking for their 
Mother’s faces 

If a candle 

If a garland 

If a sweetheart 

Watches for them 
in the night. 


In der Nacht 

Wollen Ihrer Mut- 
ter schauen 

Ob die Kerzlein 

Ob ein Krduzlein 

Ob ein Magdelein 

Ihnen wacht. 


“Wo bist du, du Gott der Liebe?” 


“Where art Thou, Thou God of 
Love?” cry the Chorus in the night 
of their despair. At last out of the 
shadows comes the promise of a 
day when Love overcoming the limi- 
tations of self or country will re- 
veal God to the World. And as 
Totenmal closes not only the stage 
but the audience are flooded with 
triumphant Light. 

It was Frau Talhoff who, in the 
absence of her husband, described 
to us the purpose of Totenmal and 
who lent us a copy of the MS. 
Frau Talhoff is not a Swiss but a 
member of the old German nobility 
inscribed in the Almanach de 
Gotha. Brought up in the tradi- 
tions of her cast, she saw the War 
from the inside and served in the 
hospitals during all four years of 
it. 

Often at the Front, she was in 
charge for some time of a unit 
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where the tragic wreckage without 
arms or legs were nursed back to 
some semblance of humanity. There 
can be no question of the sincerity 
of that portion of modern Germany 
which the Talhoffs and their friends 
represent. The extent of Toten- 
mals appeal remains to be 
watched. We have been glad to 
follow the German lead so far in 
the development of impressionistic 
and group drama but personalities 
and characterization are very dear 
to the American stage. The wide 
impersonality and masked actors of 
Totenmal seem far removed from 
us. Nor do we live in the per- 
petual memory and presence of 
those crosses of the Fallen as on the 
Continent. 


“Oh habt der Toten all 
Der Toten habet acht.” 


“The Dead all need your care,” is 
the refrain of the play. But that care 
can only come in the spiritualizing 
of our own lives. “Only one more 
prayer,” reads one of the letters 
from a soldier who fell in Russia, 
“not to hem me in with earthbound 
thoughts, not to think that I must 
be there with you, not to pull me 
back again into mortal life, but to 
help me with all your love to go on 
further.” E. VR. W. 


II. PLAYS OF SOME IMPORTANCE 


BERKELEY Square has captured 
New York. With the clamorous 
impetuosity of our century we 
press back with Mr. Leslie How- 
ard—never so handsome as in wig 
and knee breeches—through that 
illumined door of fanciful reality 
into the studied grace, the flicker- 
ing brilliance and murky barbari- 
ties of England’s eighteenth cen- 


tury. The play that also captivated 
London is interesting as being the 
repository of so many literary lega- 


cies. The author acknowledges in- 
spiration from the tortuous frag- 
ment of Henry James’s “The Sense 
of the Past,” in which the hero, con- 
fronted by an ancestral portrait, 
suddenly finds his own personality 
slipping, but beyond that there is 

















that yearning return to the old tra- 
dition that both James and Kipling 
have so sympathetically analyzed; 
there is the arrival of the American 
cousin enshrined in The Virginians 
and with the Queen Anne furni- 
ture and the lighted landing, a 
haunting suggestion of Beatrix in 
her red stockings descending the 
stairs. Did Henley ever guess that 
all the pent-up romanticism of a 
desentimentalized century raced 
from his pencil—or was it his type- 
writer—as he wrote, “When I was 
a King in Babylon—”? The last 
curtain of Berkeley Square falls on 
its echoes, and an audience, after a 
long fast from the forbidden sweets 
of gentle sentiment, stay motion- 
less to applaud. 

Years ago a young man, now in 
the Oriental Department of the 
Metropolitan Museum, lent me an 
English children’s book—even then 
out of print—which touched upon 
the idea of the continuity of Time 
when a modern little boy slipped 
back now and again to play his part 
against the Roundheads in the days 
of Charles I. It is this timeless flow 
of history that Mr. Balderston has 
embodied in his play. The mem- 
ories vouchsafed us by our immor- 
tal spirit is the real basis of imagi- 
nation according to the Irish Z. 
Those vibrations which occasional- 
ly become visible to us in visions 
and ghostly visitants may some- 
times find us tuned to their recep- 
tion, then we may find the door 
of the past opening to our knock as 
did Peter Standish when he came 
to live in his ancestor’s old house 
in London. 

Berkeley Square opens in 1784 
on the moment of the expected ar- 
rival of the rich young American 
cousin whose fortune is so badly 
needed in the Pettigrew family. We 
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pause as the door opens to admit 
him and rush forward to the twen- 
tieth century and Peter, poring 
over the journals of his grand- 
father whose portrait by Reynolds 
seems so strangely a part of him- 
self. And it is in the semblance of 
his forbear that Peter next enters 
into the Pettigrew circle. and finds 
himself a member of that eighteenth 
century society whose brocaded 
grace is far enough away to be radi- 
ated by romance and yet near 
enough to be an almost tangible 
memory. The audience is more or 
less left to create for itself the 
luminous background of the period 
from the casual mention of John- 
son and Boswell and Sheridan and 
Gainsborough though we have a 
humorous portrait—from Strachey? 
—of Queen Victoria’s sottish old 
Uncle, the Duke of Cumberland, 
“the most unpopular man in Eng- 
land,” and a very lovely vision of 
the beautiful Devonshire, for 
whom, Miss Burney says, the word 
“charming” might have been 
coined. But was it a slip or simply 
to emphasize her perturbation of 
spirit that the great lady, whom 
George IV. declared to be the best- 
natured and best-bred woman in 
England, should have remarked 
loudly before her hostess that the 
party bored her so much that she 
was going home? 

The weakest part of Berkeley 
Square throughout is the dialogue, 
which is adequate but not as much 
above the average as the play de- 
serves. The heroine also lacks any 
of the touches of humor in her 
characterization that add _ both 
charm and sympathy to Peter. But 
so enjoyable and refreshing is the 
play in its entirety that it seems 
rather impolite to cavil. The out- 
standing part of the production, 
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aside from Mr. Howard’s graceful 
playing, is that doorway opening 
on the past and portal of the future 
whose mystery is emphasized by 
the fall of the curtain. We trust 
that despite a long-winded review 
you will see and enjoy Berkeley 
Square.—At the Lyceum Theater. 
E. VR. W. 


A WonpberFuL Nicut.— When 
Die Fledermaus was first produced 
in Vienna in July, 1874, its composer 
Johann Strauss, the Younger, had al- 
ready to his credit two operettas, Jn- 
digo und die vierzig Raiiber and Der 
Carneval in Rom, but it remained 
for this third production, his ever- 
charming Bat to achieve a populari- 
ty which years do not diminish. 
The reasons are best known to mu- 
sicians, but even the layman is car- 
ried far by the music of this oper- 
etta—the very soul of old Vienna— 
farther than the beautiful blue Dan- 
ube and an historic city no longer 
gay—into the world which Watteau 
knew and Lancret, a world of ro- 
manzas and light laughter, and, 
through it all, the haunting mel- 
ancholy of old waltzes that people 
dance no more. 

Die Fledermaus has had many re- 
vivals and interpretations and, of 
course, has had many liberties tak- 
en with the original Book by Haff- 
ner and Genée founded on the 
story Le Réveillon by Meilhac and 
Halévy. Fanny Todd Mitchell 
adapted the libretto used in the 
present production, and it is suffi- 
cient, but the musical rendering has 
been criticized as inadequate vocal- 
ly—though the women’s voices are 
acceptable. But, all drawbacks con- 
sidered, the Messrs. Shubert are to 
be congratulated on the high gen- 
eral average of this revival. The 
orchestra and voices probably do 
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not rival those of productions in 
Munich or Vienna, but the ensemble 
was most pleasing, and the sets by 
Watson Barratt, masterpieces of the 
filigree decorations of the seventies. 
The fantastic charm of the plot is 
increased by the device of a revolv- 
ing stage which carried the audi- 
ence delightfully from scene to 
scene without the blanketing effect 
of the curtain-drop. 

Of course the plot of Die Fleder- 
maus, re-named for this occasion 
A Wonderful Night, is too well 
known for repetition here. Its slight 
flavor of naughtiness is almost as 
archaic as the vermilion curtains 
of an Age of Innocence that believed 
in romance and danced towards it 
on the enchanting music of the Di- 
rector of the court-balls of Vienna. 
Compared to it the barkings of jazz 
suggest a return to savagery from 
the tree-clouded avenues of Ver- 
sailles—At the Majestic Theater. 

A. MCC. S. 


BroKEN DisHes is rich in comedy 
of the type which sends the audi- 
ence into frequent explosions of 
laughter but whose implications are 
serious enough to hold its interest 
from the first rise of the curtain. 
The materials are not novel; the 
henpecked husband theme is cen- 
turies old; but the important thing 
is that Martin Flavin employs both 
theme and material with such 
striking effect that he endows them 
with freshness and vitality. 

The entire action of the play oc- 
curs in the living-room of a com- 
monplace small-town home, be- 
tween 8 and 11 at night. Cyrus 
Bumpsted is the meek husband of 
a wife who has dominated him for 
thirty years, thwarted the marital 
ambitions of her daughters, Myra 
and Mabel, and now, pursuing the 











same policy, forbids the house to 
Bill Clark, the grocer’s boy, the 
“beau” of her youngest daughter 
Elaine. Mrs. Bumpsted impresses 
herself, her husband, and her old- 
est daughters with the tragic mis- 
take she committed in not having 
married a certain Chester Arm- 
strong who, she declares, went to 
New York and made a fortune. The 
one person she quite fails to im- 
press is Elaine. 

With Mrs. Bumpsted, Myra and 
Mabel off at the movies, and Cyrus 
at a lodge meeting, the coast is clear 
for Bill Clark, who suggests that he 
and Elaine cut the Gordian knot by 
getting married at once. Elaine 
agrees, a near-by minister is invited 
in, Cyrus (who returns in the midst 
of things) is wheedled into giving 
his consent, and the ceremony is 
performed. Every moment brings 
nearer the return of Mrs. Bumpsted 
and the inevitable tempest. During 
the lull, a stranger unexpectedly ar- 
rives with a tale about an accident 
to his car, and shortly after Mrs. 
Bumpsted and the girls return. 
The whirlwind gets under way at 
once, but subsides temporarily 
when the stranger reveals himself 
as Chester Armstrong. Mrs. Bump- 
sted, elated, hurries upstairs to pre- 
pare the guest room but comes back 
to face Elaine and devastating news. 
Armstrong has fled; he is a crook 
wanted by the police; and with him, 
declares Elaine, goes the bugaboo 
by which her mother has kept her 
family in subjection. The curtain 
falls on Cyrus celebrating his eman- 
cipation by lighting a cigar in the 
hitherto forbidden precincts of the 
living-room. 

By keeping Mrs. Bumpsted’s re- 
turn a “threat” which may mate- 
rialize at any moment, Mr. Flavin 
skillfully maintains suspense 
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throughout Act II., which proves to 
be the “big act” of the play. The 
cast is admirable, with highest 
honors going to Donald Meek, 
whose Cyrus is a triumph of char- 
acterization. 

Broken Dishes is delightful, clean 
as a hound’s tooth, rich in the illu- 
sion of life, and full of honest mirth. 
It deserves a long run.—At the Ritz 
Theater. J.J.R. 


Rope’s Enp.—When in December, 
1811, the celebrated murderer, John 
Williams, exterminated two entire 
families resident on Ratcliffe High- 
way, London, all England was shak- 
en with fear and horror; but De 
Quincey with the detachment of 
the psychologist recorded in match- 
less English the terrible circum- 
stances as an appendix to his essay, 
“Murder Considered as One of the 
Fine Arts”—perhaps the first at- 
tempt ever made to compass the 
psychosis of crime. 

The author of the brilliant and 
extraordinary play Rope’s End de- 
scribes it in the program as “a 
thriller suggested by De Quincey,” 
but we are inclined to think that 
the Loeb-Leopold murder in Chi- 
cago might also have been one of 
the contributing causes in the gene- 
sis of a drama to which De Quincey 
himself need not have been ashamed 
to sign his name. Many of the di@ 
tinctive features of killing as un- 
derstood by criminal intelligentsia 
of the Loeb-Leopold type are pres- 
ent in this play: the desire for “the 
perfect crime,” the utter harmless- 
ness and trusting friendliness of the 
victim, the hideous morbidity, go- 
ing beyond that of the Chicago col- 
lege students, which invited the fa- 
ther of the slain boy—hidden in an 
Italian chest—to come to supper 
that evening and—grisly touch—to 
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serve the supper on the very chest 
under whose heavy lid the victim 
lies. This bravado of ruthlessness 
includes the inviting of other guests, 
among them the war-crippled poet 
Rupert Cadell, magnificently played 
by the distinguished British actor 
Ernest Milton, one of the most 
memorable performances, indeed, 
seen in New York in many seasons. 

Cadell, invited to this Borgia sup- 
per, is of the type of Englishman 
found all over the world, whose 
chief desire, to superficial observa- 
tion, seems to be not to make “a bal- 
ly-ass of himself,” and even when 
trekking the jungles to be sure that 
his dinner clothes and rubber tub 
are safely in the luggage. A non- 
chalant, reserved creature, but touch 
him, so to speak, on the raw of 
Magna Charta and something 
gleams out as bright as rays from 
the armor of St. George. He is 
there to do battle with the dragon. 
Cadell has been through the Great 
War, which has cast him back to 
England crippled, and with his 
own notions of the ethical right of 
differentiating, as society does, be- 
tween murder in the back lane and 
murder on a national scale to satis- 
fy the greed and hate of politicians. 
This poet is weary, cynical, inclined 
to run through the Ten Command- 
ments and turn them into epigrams, 
But something imperishable he has 
not lost and its fierce light is turned, 
from the moment of his entrance 
into the supper-room, upon the 
criminals—the two Oxford under- 
graduates whom he has suspected, 
even before he arrives, of being “up 
to no good” because of the hysteria 
which comes to him over a tele- 
phone wire. 

Most masterly is the slow work- 
ing out of his purpose to discover 
what is inside that sinister chest 
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near which is seated Sir Johnstone 
Kentley the lovable old father of 
the victim, enjoying his sandwiches, 
looking forward to enjoying the re- 
cently acquired library of one of 
the young murderers which has 
served as a pretext to command his 
presence as part of the awful mock- 
ery of devils. 

Despite the horribleness of the 
story, with its suggestions of cer- 
tain aspects of Renaissance Italy, 
the whole play is so perfectly done, 
leading up to a climax of such ex- 
quisite retribution, that the entire 
piece with its players takes its place 
in the realm of great dramatic art, 
removed as far from the vulgar 
headlines of crime detection and 
punishment as the essay of Thomas 
De Quincey is removed from the 
paragraphs of a tabloid.—At the 
Theater Masque. A. MCC. S. 


Your UncLe Dub ey is all ex- 
plained in the title. It is a ram- 
bling, good-natured play about a 
henpecked male who asserts him- 
self, conveniently near the end, and 
assumes mastery in his own house, 
to the huge delight of the audience. 
There are ten plays almost exactly 
like it every year; this one’s chief 
claim to distinction is the fact that 
the turning worm is not a husband 
and father, but a bachelor brother 
and Your Uncle Dudley. All the 
other characters are old acquaint- 
ances: the Domineering Lady of the 
House (in this case, widowed), the 
Exceedingly Shrewd Grandmother, 
All-Too-Fresh Growing Boy, Sweet 
Young Girl, and her Determined 
Lover. With this situation and 
these people, of course, the writing 
takes care of itself; the play is 
made or unmade in the acting. 
Your Uncle Dudley is fortunate 
here. With Walter Connolly in the 
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title réle, Beatrice Terry as the 
widow, and Mrs. Jacques Martin as 
grandma, it should (unless your 
season’s quota of harassed gentle- 
men plays is already filled) provide 
a happy evening.—At the Cort The- 
ater. Vv. E. 


THE Merry Wipow.—At Jolson’s 
theater on the night of December 
3d New York waltzed back twenty 
years or more (equal to a century 
elsewhere) on the strains of the 
Merry Widow waltz, a long-lost and 
lovely melody of the period when 
the Age of Innocence was tapering 
off. Most appropriately this gem of 
a perished Vienna returns to us on 
the same wave that is bringing back 
long skirts, high waists and other 
symptoms of the recrudescence of 
the eternal feminine. 

The beautiful operetta seemed 
livelier and more melodious than 
ever as it unfolded about the cen- 


tral figure of the vivacious widow 


from Marsovia, interpreted most 
acceptably by Beppie De Vries, the 
Dutch prima donna, who the pro- 
gram states is fresh from triumphs 
in her native country and in Lon- 
don. Her voice though not power- 
ful is sympathetic and pleasing and 
was especially so in the song “Vilia,” 
while her dancing of the famous 
waltz was of the kind to render the 
whole breed of jazzes so much 
monkeyshine. Her lover Prince 
Danilo was fairly well sung and 
acted by Evan Thomas who is not 
so good a dancer as the charming 
Mademoiselle, but atoned by the 
fervor of his romantic passion. The 
Vicomte Camille de Jolidon was 
played by Roy Cropper who sang 
the charming duet “Love in my 
Heart” with Dene Dickens so ac- 
ceptably that the two were recalled 
again and again. 
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Richard Powell’s Popoff, Marso- 
vian ambassador in Paris was very 
amusing, a skillful rendition of that 
most difficult réle, the highborn fool 
who is trying to play the man of 
wisdom and of the world. 

In a winter of revivals The Merry 
Widow is distinctly a success, a 
heart-warming excursion into the 
manners and music of a happier 
day. While they are so busy reviv- 
ing old favorites we wish somebody 
would bring to life The Wizard of 
Oz and that most delicate of musi- 
cal comedies, O Lady, Lady!—At 
the Jolson Theater. A. MCC. S. 


How’s Your HeattH?—This 
farce, with music, by Booth Tark- 
ington and Harry Leon Wilson, is 
well cast; in fact it headlines Her- 
bert Corthell, Roy Atwell, and the 
sprightly Donald Brian of (the orig- 
inal) Merry Widow fame. 

There is nothing complex about 
the story. Lawrence Satterleigh 
(Roy Atwell), a chronic sufferer 
from imaginary ailments, is the ob- 
ject of a benevolent conspiracy 
hatched out by Sam Catterson 
(Herbert Corthell) and Dr. Pepper 
(Donald Brian) aided by their re- 
spective fiancées. Its aim is to in- 
veigle Satterleigh into attending a 
party where song and merriment 
are to make him forget himself— 
and his ailments. The invalid has 
a splendid time, but not in the way 
intended. On the contrary, his 
pleasure consists in arousing in all 
the other members of the party a 
fear of food, a suspicion of their 
state of health, and a horror of sud- 
den demise. Even Dr. Pepper, who 
has been laughing at him as a hypo- 
chondriac and the victim of an over- 
active imagination, falls into simi- 
lar errors in his turn and accord- 
ingly furnishes some of the hilari- 
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ous moments of the play. Incipient 
jealousy, together with the other in- 
cipient diseases that seem to be af- 
flicting everybody, is cleared up at 
the last, and all ends in the happy 
and orthodox manner. 

The music, by the way, is con- 
fined to the second act and its high- 
water mark is a comic piece chant- 
ed by Roy Atwell which wins sev- 
eral encores. 

How’s Your Health? provides a 
pleasant evening with many a 
mirthful moment which Herbert 
Corthell as the stout, hale, and 
hearty Sam Catterson works hard 
and successfully to achieve. The 
plot, however, is of the slightest, 
the play itself lacks body, and the 
humor, though side-splitting at 
times, wanes too often. The three 
stars are a little too bright for the 
other members of the cast who, 
though playing effectively, obvious- 
ly expect that the “big three” will 
make the farce “go.” If this expec- 
tation just fails to be realized the 
fault lies not with the cast, or its 
stars, but with the authors.—At the 
Vanderbilt Theater. J.J.R. 


JuNnE Moon is deservedly popular, 
not only because it extols some old- 
fashioned virtues, rather ignored 
of late by Broadway, but in ad- 
dition provides a very good-hu- 
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mored and amusing burlesque of 
the song-writing, musical comedy 
business. The entire play, indeed, 
is built about the aspirations of a 
nice lad from Schenectady, who 
leaves the safe precincts of the Gen- 
eral Electric to plunge into the 
song-writing business. 

There is a good girl and a bad 
girl, a girl who knows how to cook, 
and a painted hussy who puts her 
last dollar on her back. We are 
happy to assure everyone before- 
hand that the good girl wins the 
boy from Schenectady, delightfully 
played by Norman Foster, and both 
bad ladies—-we should have re- 
corded two hussies—get shown the 
door. 

The song-writing part of the play 
is very amusing, and the window- 
cleaner who forgets to clean the 
windows of the studio, lured by har- 
monics from his task, adds to the 
gaiety. Also the rather coarse but 
very funny song “Babykins” with 
its parodies on the usual sob-stuff, 
and its haunting refrain, 


“All I ask is give our child a name— 
I don’t mean a first name.” 


June Moon bids fair to be a sec- 
ond Abie’s Irish Rose. Can we say 
more!—At the Broadhurst Theater. 

A. MCC. S. 


Ill. PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


1. March, 1929 


Street SceneE.—An outstanding 
picture of contemporary life, flaw- 
less in staging and characterization. 
Though all three acts take place on 
the steps of a flat house in the West 
Fifties, the action is full of variety 
and tense interest, and the humor 
is authentic. As the idea underly- 


ing it is universal it redeems the 
realism.—At the Playhouse. 


2. May 


JouRNEY’s Enp.—The play that 
embodies the heroism, the endur- 
ance, the humor and some of the 
tragedy of the Great War and per- 
haps of all war. One lives with 














these brave men in the trenches; 
the art of its writing and acting be- 
ing so perfectly simple that one for- 
gets that it is art. Journey’s End 
is the play that everyone should see 
at least once.—At the Henry Miller 
Theater. 


Birp IN Hanp.—This most de- 
lightful comedy shows Mr. Drink- 
water in an utterly new light. The 
action takes place within twenty- 
four hours in an old English Inn 
where the various components of 
British society meet in a most inti- 
mate manner. Beneath all the hu- 
mor there is a trenchant discussion 
of democracy and class distinction. 
The cast is one of the best in town 
—so is the play.—At the Ethel Bar- 
rymore Theater. 


3. June 


Tue LittLteE SHow.—Clever, 
amusing and tuneful, The Little 
Show with its fourteen pretty little 
girls is quite as charming as any- 
one could wish. Mr. Mielziner’s 
originality and taste has impressed 
itself upon the whole performance. 
If you want pleasant sights and 
cheerful laughs go by all means to 
The Music Box. 


4. November 


It’s a Wise CuHILD.—A well-writ- 
ten and technically excellent farce, 
but, as the plot centers around the 
story of illegitimacy, it is patent 
that the laughter is sought in tragic 
territory. Contrariwise, Mr. Belas- 
co shows that free love is not pop- 
ular.—At the Belasco Theater. 


GAMBLING. — George M. Cohan’s 


latest offering more than supports 
the tradition of his knack for clever 
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dialogue and surprising situations, 
as well as his commendable bias to- 
wards what is wholesome in hu- 
man nature. Not a dull line in it.— 
At the Fulton Theater. 


Houseparty bids fair to become 
one of the successful melodramas 
of the season, in spite of the farci- 
cal overacting of the first two acts, 
which is later redeemed by the mas- 
terly performance of Roy Hargrave. 
—At the Waldorf Theater. 


SuBway Express.— Another de- 
tective yarn for the not-too-critical 
audience.—At the Liberty Theater. 


Many WaAtTERS.—A simple story, 
simply told, of an average British 
middle-class couple,—but posses- 
sing such distinction of aim, nobil- 
ity of presentation and quiet charm 
that it stands out sharply from the 
remainder of the season’s offerings. 
Ernest Truex plays the part of the 
husband with perfect sincerity and 
reality, while the réle of Mabel, his 
wife, is handled with equal skill 
and sympathy by the talented 
South-African artist, Marda Vanne. 
Recommended unreservedly. — At 
the Times Square Theater. 


5. December 


LADIES OF THE JURY.—Mrs. Fiske 
at her sparkling best in a well-writ- 
ten comedy by Fred Ballard. An 
exceedingly fine cast includes Wil- 
ton Lackaye who, returning to the 
stage after a long illness, plays the 
part of the Judge with admirable 
balance and skill—At Erlanger’s 
Theater. 


THE Sea GutLt.—Chekhov’s char- 
acters have always an intense real- 
ity either in their shame or glory, 
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or in their creeping acquiescence to 
what seems to them the inexplicable 
elements of existence to which they 
can transfer the responsibility for 
their failures: and the characters 
of the Sea Gull are no exception. 
Admirably presented at Eva Le Gal- 
lienne’s Civic Repertory Theater. 


THE CrimMInaAL Cope.—Martin 
Flavin’s play has to do with the 
code followed by those who legally 
prosecute and punish on the one 
hand, and by those who, justly or 
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unjustly, are their victims, on the 
other. Gripping the attention up to 
a certain point, it nevertheless 
proves disappointing and uncon- 
vincing in execution.—At the Na- 
tional Theater. 


JENNY.—It is a pity that a play 
of such big possibilities as this, with 
charming Jane Cowl to set its pace, 
should collapse into the usual 
Broadway muddle regarding morals 
and motives.—At the Booth The- 
ater. 








The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THE WorRLD AND THE Faitu. It is our intention to publish in 
this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





CRUSADERS IN THE NORTH 


HEN the Mother General of 
the Order of Grey Nuns in 
Canada celebrated her golden jubi- 
lee in Montreal last summer, there 
joined in the festivities, Sister Bou- 
ceir who for forty-five long years 
has served her Church in the hin- 
terland of Canada. The first thirty 
years of her active service in the 
North were spent at Fort Provi- 
dence on the Mackenzie River. 
There the Sisters of Charity have a 
residential school and orphanage. 
For the last fifteen years, Sister 
Bouceir has been at the Fort Smith 
mission, where a provincial house 
of the order is located, together 
with a hospital and day school. 
Sister Bouceir is a frail looking 
little woman who one might im- 
agine would gladly flee from the 
cold of the north. But not so. Her 
heart is there and the warmth of 
her heart and her indomitable spir- 
it are charms against cold winds 
and keen frosts. Life in the wilder- 
ness has not crushed her sense of 
humor either. In the course of an 
interview, carried on through an 
interpreter, her eyes lit up with 
merriment, and her face was 
wreathed with smiles. 


When Sister Bouceir went “down 
north” forty-five years ago, travel- 
ing into that lone country was not 
the simple matter it is to-day. The 
journey from Montreal in 1884, 
took four months’ time. The first 
stage was by train from Montreal 
to Lebret, the end of steel. From 
Lebret she and her companions 
traveled in a heavy wagon to Lac la 
Biche. There they took passage on 
a scow bound for Fort Smith. After 
making the portage at Fitzgerald, 
they embarked on another scow 
and continued their journey north. 

“Without nuns we shall not be 
able to do any permanent good in 
these missions,” said Msgr. Taché, 
when he chose a central place in 
order that the bishop to be appoint- 
ed for the Athabaska-Mackenzie dis- 
trict might fix his residence, and 
where a convent might be estab- 
lished. The mission at Fort Provi- 
dence was established in 1861, and 
the convent in 1867. There were 
six Sisters of Charity working in 
the convent and school when Sister 
Bouceir, a companion nun, and 
three auxiliary Sisters joined the 
little army. 

In the early days of Sister Bou- 
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ceir’s life in the north, the residents 
of the mission fared simply on fish 
and potatoes during the week, with 
potatoes and fish on Sunday. That, 
of course, was in the good years. 
There were times when even the 
supply of these humble viands 
failed. However, whether the po- 
tato crop was a success and the fish- 
ing good, or both failed, they looked 
after the physical and cultural wel- 
fare of the Indian and half-breed 
children. “We did not have time 
to be lonely with so many children 
to feed, to make and mend for, and 
to educate,” Sister Bouceir says, 
and one can readily believe there 
were few idle hours in their days. 
The original school boasted eleven 
pupils. The enrollment now runs 
from eighty to ninety children. 
Some of the present pupils are de- 
scendants of the earliest pupils. 
They are taught English and 
French, and such other academic 
subjects as are suited to their needs. 
When they enter the school, their 
“foundation” consists of a knowl- 
edge of their native tongue and of 
Nature. Frequently they leave 
equipped with three languages and 
a fair general education. 

The parents pay nothing for this 
education. Indeed it often happens 
that an Indian whose daughter has 
been in the school for years, will 
come to the Sisters and ask what 
they are going to pay him for hav- 
ing his daughter so long! 

The history of the Grey Nuns in 
the Far North is one of hardship 
and sacrifice, in which Sister Bou- 
ceir shared, though of these things 
she says little. She was at the mis- 
sion when conditions there reached 
a crisis in 1881-2. A knowledge of 
the state of affairs reached the 
mother house in Montreal, and the 
Sisters were ordered to abandon the 
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mission. “It is a martyrdom of the 
sisters. There is no hope of being 
able to live there; they must with- 
draw,” was the edict. The Sisters 
were greatly distressed as they 
were averse to abandoning the work 
into which they had put their hearts. 
However, it happened that the fates 
were with them. The boat carry- 
ing the official message north was 
delayed by ice, and the Sisters were 
unable to close the mission and 
take the last boat up the river be- 
fore winter set in. Sister Charle- 
bois, the mother general’s assistant, 
went aboard by herself, and it was 
arranged that the other Sisters 
would follow her in the spring. 

Meanwhile other forces were at 
work to keep them in the north. 
The chief factor of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company at Fort Simpson, in- 
formed the nuns that there would 
be no room for them on the Com- 
pany’s boats if they were going for 
good, and that if they stayed, the 
Company would bring in supplies 
carriage free. He even assured 
them, in response to the explana- 
tion that they must go if they were 
commanded, that since all letters 
passed through his hands, no such 
order would reach them! 

Through the long autumn and 
winter the nuns prayed that they 
might be left in the north, and their 
prayers were answered. In March, 
1882, the bells of the dog train 
were heard tinkling along the lone 
trail from the south with the win- 
ter mail. In the mail was the “re- 
prieve” for which the Sisters had 
prayed, and they stayed joyfully. 

During those years, too, the work 
of the nuns was varied. They 
sometimes cleared the land, tilled, 
sowed, and garnered the crop. In 
the early history of the mission, 
they used to go to the autumn fish- 
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ing. Their camp was pitched at a 
convenient spot, and they busied 
themselves preparing the meals for 
the fishermen, dressing the fish, 
and mending the nets. 

It was in connection with the 
fishing that an incident which might 
have had a fatal terminus, occurred. 
The little party of laybrothers and 
nuns had gone to Big Island for the 
fishing in 1903. The season was a 
success, and by St. Edward’s day, 
the fish were loaded in the flat boat, 
ready for the journey back to the 
mission forty miles away with the 
stream. They decided to start on 
the evening of October 13th. After 
a few hours’ sailing, the boat drift- 
ed among small blocks of ice driven 
by the wind from Great Slave Lake. 
The little icebergs moved and the 
boat moved too—for a time. But 
soon it stopped dead, a prisoner 
of the ice floes. Daylight came and 
the travelers found themselves ice- 
bound amid the Willow Islands, 
the waters as far 1s the eye could 
see, being now frozen over. 

There was nothing to do but wait 
without shelter and in the intense 
cold, until the ice was strong 
enough to bear. After a day’s wait, 
the travelers trusted themselves on 
the ice and brought their tent to 
shore on the nearest island, where 
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they remained for four days. While 
they waited, they made a passage 
with their hatchets from the boat 
into Beaver Lake, which they 
thought still free from ice. The 
next undertaking was to move the 
boat, but alas! it was fast anchored 
by its own weight in the ice. There 
was only one thing left for them to 
do, and that was to save their own 
lives. Taking their small fishing 
boats they followed the channel 
they had cut, only to find that now 
Beaver Lake was frozen. They re- 
turned to the island and spent the 
fifth night there. Next day they 
abandoned their precious cargo of 
fish, and set out to walk to Fort 
Providence, along the frozen waters 
and through the dense woods. 

But of these hardships they 
thought nothing. Even yet, all they 
ask is that the gardens provide po- 
tatoes, and the lakes fish, and they 
will carry on unafraid. 

The first convent at Fort Provi- 
dence was replaced by a larger 
building in 1899. A third convent 
is now in course of construction; 
the old one is so old and so cold, 
that they cannot live in it much 
longer. The golden jubilee of the 
Grey Nuns at Fort Providence was 
celebrated on July 3-6, 1917. 

Epna KELLs. 
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Passive INFALLIBILITY 


Tue life of faith is nourished by 
the truths of faith, and the truths 
of faith are attested in the life. 
Authority guards the truth, and the 
community manifests the life, and 
therefore these two stand in a close 
reciprocal relation and must not be 
separated. Not only does Church 
authority mould the life of the com- 
munity with the truths of faith, but 
the life of the community reacts on 
the authority itself, protects it, and 
illuminates with ever new radiance 
the truths which it conveys. It is 
because of this essential union of 
truth and life, of authority and 
community, that when Church au- 
thority has sometimes and in some 
places failed in its trust, the life of 
the community has been the fresh 
source whence the life of the 
Church has been renewed. In fact 
history testifies that when truth has 
seemed barren and authority over- 
come by human frailty, the grace 
of Christ, its Head, has brought 
forth from the womb of the living 
community members who by the 
power of their faith have given new 
life, not only to their own immedi- 
ate environment, but to the whole 
Church. It is in this that the provi- 
dential and salutary influence, and 
the historical importance of so 
many saints are manifest. St. Ber- 
nard and St. Francis, St. Catharine 
of Siena, St. Clement Maria Hof- 
bauer and so many others—what 
else did they do but bring forth 
from within themselves “streams of 
living water”? (cf. Jn. vii, 38). 
Did not the living ardour of their 
faith give to wide regions of the 


Church new growth, new youth, a 
second spring?... 

There is no revealed doctrine 
(dogma ezplicitum) proclaimed by 
the Church which is not contained 
in its exact substance (formaliter) 
in the sources of revelation, that is, 
in Scripture and Tradition. But it 
is not always expressly (explicite) 
revealed in its specific content, and 
is often contained so to say wrapped 
up (implicite) in other truths. As 
the history of dogma shows, it 
sometimes needed a long process to 
free such truths from their wrap- 
pings and to make them plain and 
visible. More than six centuries 
passed before the Church set forth 
the central Christian dogma of 
Jesus, God and Man, in all its as- 
pects and formulated it exhaustive- 
ly. The doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion was not defined as a revealed 
dogma until the year 1215, nor the 
infallibility and plenary jurisdic- 
tion of the pope until 1870. This 
dogmatic development, fulfilled un- 
der the assistance of the Holy Spirit 
and under the supervision and guid- 
ance of the Church’s teaching office, 
is not always effected in a purely 
logical manner, by mere juxtaposi- 
tion of revealed truths, or by philo- 
sophical methods, by demonstrat- 
ing that a truth is attested by Scrip- 
ture and Tradition, however indis- 
pensable may be the labours of 
theologians in elucidation and dem- 
onstration. For the legacy of the 
faith as left us in the revelation has 
not been transmitted to us in the 
form of a clear logical system, but 
is wrapped up rather in the forms 
of its time; nor was it always so 
lucidly and plainly set forth in 
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those forms, that its inner content 
and irresistible external proof were 
immediately obvious. And some- 
times, when the source of a doc- 
trine is to be sought, not in holy 
Scripture, but in that age-long tra- 
dition which is represented in the 
most various documents, the dis- 
criminating eye of the theologian 
has the greatest difficulty in deter- 
mining clearly what is the pure 
gold of revelation and what the 
product of purely human wisdom 
and purely human faith. Often 
enough he will find Fathers and 
theologians expressing views which 
impair their unanimous witness 
(unanimis consensus patrum). And 
so the exegesis and argument of the 
theologians are not able unaided to 
prepare the way effectively for the 
definitive decisions of the Church’s 
teaching authority. Indeed, were 
they such a decisive factor in the 
construction of dogma, then—to 


mention only one of the latest of 
dogmas—the beautiful truth of 
our Lady’s Immaculate Conception 
might never have been defined. 
For two most distinguished Mari- 
ologists, St. Bernard and St. Thom- 


as, expressly questioned its re- 
vealed character, nay even denied 
it. How then, in spite of all obsta- 
cles, was the dogma ultimately de- 
fined? And how was the dogma of 
Papal Infallibility defined? Cer- 
tainly it is Church authority under 
the guidance of the Holy Ghost 
which by its ordinary and extraor- 
dinary teaching strews the seeds of 
revealed truth in the field of the 
Church, and like a careful gardener 
protects their sprouting, guards the 
tender shoots from foreign growths 
and prunes away all evil tenden- 
cies. The teaching authority, guard- 
ed by the Holy Ghost, is therefore 
the decisive active factor in dogmat- 
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ic development. But—to keep to 
our metaphor—the gardener does 
not do the whole of the work. For 
the very reason that the seed of re- 
vealed truth is a living and organic 
thing, it requires for its progressive 
growth a fertile field, a maternal 
soil, which may foster the seed com- 
mitted to it and bring it to maturity. 
The living community is this fertile 
soil. Theologians speak of a pas- 
sive infallibility of the faithful, and 
in the same way the community 
may be called the passive factor in 
the formation of dogma. The living 
community of the faithful, hearing 
and obeying the revelation which 
the teaching authority proclaims, 
itself shares in the infallibility of 
the Church as it accepts this revela- 
tion, cherishes it and bears fruit. 
Such is the nature of the influence 
which the community exercised in 
the development of the dogmas 
above mentioned, especially that of 
the Immaculate Conception of our 
Lady. It was the Catholic body, the 
fellowship of the faithful, in its 
vital movement, and with its vivid 
sense and profound instinct for the 
faith, which refused to abandon 
these truths, even when authorita- 
tive theologians sought to deprive it 
of them. All these truths germi- 
nated in the soil of the community, 
like living seeds, to be protected 
and fostered by pope and bishop un- 
til their time came. And even 
though these truths—as for in- 
stance the particular one of the Im- 
maculate Conception of Mary—cir- 
culated originally among the faith- 
ful in distorted and legendary forms 
which will not bear historical crit- 
icism, yet the living community 
grasped their substance and inner 
value too intimately, vitally, and 
immediately to be able to sacrifice 
their eternal content along with the 
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imperfect forms and expressions to 
which the theologians objected. The 
divine spirit of its faith was too sen- 
sitive, the moral and religious ex- 
perience produced in so many of its 
members by that truth was too rich, 
manifold and profound, and the 
Church’s custody of the deposit of 
faith too vigilant, to allow of such a 
consummation. Because of the soli- 
darity of its life, this common ex- 
perience of a truth, new and yet old, 
belonged to the whole community, 
and became deeper and stronger 
the more widely it spread, until all 
shared it. And since this life of 
faith was not a spasmodic and for- 
tuitous phenomenon, but was stead- 
ily evolved under the purifying and 
promoting influence of the teach- 
ing authority, and thereby drew 
strength and guidance from its pro- 
found connexion with the whole 
mass of supernatural revelation, it 
became for that reason a life full of 
divine clarity and purity. It is not 
the sectional belief of this or that 
group of the faithful, but a life in 
the whole and of the whole infalli- 
ble Church, of the whole Body of 
Christ, a life inspired by Christ. It 
would be by no means difficult to 
show that the compact fellowship 
of the faith exercised this quasi- 
maternal function in the growth 
and ripening of most of our dog- 
mas, from the consubstantiality of 
the Son to the infallibility of the 
pope, and that it is exercising it at 
present in respect of that belief in 
the universal intercessory mediator- 
ship of Mary, which is beginning to 
become ripe for definition. It is the 
teaching authority of the Church 
which proclaims the revelation in 
‘ its complete fulness, together with 
the truths which are contained only 
germinally (implicite) in it; and it 
is the same authority which watches 
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over the process of the unfolding of 
these implicit truths and by the 
help of the theologians excludes all 
spurious elements. And lastly it is 
the teaching authority alone that 
gives the final solemn decision re- 
garding the revealed character of a 
truth. We should grievously mis- 
conceive the absolutely pre-emi- 
nent and decisive authority of the 
“teaching Church” if we supposed 
that its function was merely one of 
registering and ratifying the unani- 
mous belief of the “learning 
Church” and that it played no inde- 
pendent and decisive part in the 
formation of dogma. Yet on the 
other hand it is the maternal or- 
ganism of the compact fellowship 
which, fertilised by the Church’s 
teaching, brings dogmas to matu- 
rity, until they receive their defini- 
tive form in the Church’s authori- 
tative definition. ... 

There is no piece of dogmatic 
knowledge which is the knowledge 
of individuals and not at the same 
time an experience and love of the 
many in the Holy Ghost. In this 
sense every new dogma is the child 
not only of authority, but of love, 
of the love of the fellowship of the 
faith, of the heart of the praying 
Church. Every dogma is conse- 
crated by the reverence and earnest- 
ness, by the conscientiousness and 
loyalty, by the inwardness and de- 
votion, with which the fellowship 
of the members of Christ “rooted 
and grounded in love” (Eph. iii, 
17) “confirms the testimony of 
Christ in itself” (cf. 1 Cor. i, 6). 
As a rule the “lex orandi” the un- 
written law of prayful, lived faith, 
precedes, the “lex credendi,” the 
authoritative formulisation of a 


truth as a dogma. 

—Kaarat Apam, The Spirit of Catholicism, tr. 
by Dom Justin McCann, 0O.S.B. (New York: 
The Macmillan Co.), pp. 132-137. 





Foreign Periodicals 


THE MEDIEVAL INQUISITION 


A Product of Its Age 


THE new Code of Canon Law 
(1917) contains no reference to In- 
quisition, or to prison, or torture or 
the execution of heretics. The same 
may be said of all former codifica- 
tions of Canon Law for a period of 
twelve centuries. 

In considering the Inquisition, 
therefore, we have to do with a pass- 
ing phase, which is not bound up 
with the essence of the Christian 
Church, but is rather to be ex- 
amined and judged as an institu- 
tion which arose to fill a tempo- 
rary need. 

But even in dealing with an in- 
stitution ephemeral in its nature, 
it is absolutely necessary to hold 
firmly to well established historic 
facts, and to guard against every 
unhistorical apology as well as 
against a final judgment which 
fails to take into account the times 
and their prejudices. 

The essential viewpoint of the 
Christian Church regarding the exe- 
cution of heretics is quite clear from 
the works of the writers of the 
early Church and those of the en- 
suing centuries. 

It was more or less the general 
opinion that defection from the 
faith, when not entailing any fur- 
ther offense, should be punished, 
not with secular (corporal) penal- 
ties, but with spiritual ones. To 
sustain this opinion, reference was 
frequently made to the example of 
Christ, who forbade the zealous 
Apostles to uproot the tares, lest 
the wheat also be destroyed... 


For upwards of half a thousand 
years, all coercion unto blood 
against heretics was avoided by the 
Church, until the growing power 
and moral excesses of those sects 
which struck at the very roots of 
Christian and civic life, the Cathari, 
the Albigenses, the Waldenses, 
roused first the people to resistance, 
then the State to prosecution, and 
finally the Church to defense 
against them. Even in the twelfth 
century, in the midst of the conflict, 
the clear tones of St. Bernard were 
heard against the death penalty for 
heretics. .. . 

The first civil laws dealing with 
the execution of heretics were en- 
acted in Spain by Pedro II. of Ara- 
gon in 1197, and in northern Italy 
by the Emperor Frederic II. in 1224. 
. .. A further decree for Sicily in 
1231, which was extended in the fol- 
lowing year to the whole kingdom, 
using the Roman Law as precedent, 
characterized heresy as treason.... 

Papal action soon followed. It 
was Gregory IX., a former Jurist, 
who made his own the position 
of the Emperor and of -Roman 
Law. In 1231, he ordained that the 
heretics condemned by the Church 
should be turned over to the civil 
power for punishment. In accord- 
ance with this decree, the first exe- 
cution of a heretic by burning took 
place in Rome in February of that 
FOG. « ss 

Instead of the civil Inquisition, 
that is to say, the hunting down of 
heretics by government officials, the 
Pope instituted the ecclesiastical In- 
quisition, to be officered by inquisi- 
tors named directly by the pope and 
independent of the bishops, and 
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chosen in part from the Dominican 
and the Franciscan Order, and in 
part from the secular clergy. To 
the latter category belonged the per- 
sonally pious and self-sacrificing, 
but barbarically severe confessor of 
St. Elizabeth, Conrad of Marburg, 
who was given full powers as papal 
inquisitor in 1230. Under his lead- 
ership, the Inquisition now began to 
develop. 

On October 11, 1231, Gregory IX. 
addressed to Conrad a letter in which 
he praised his achievements up to 
that time as prosecutor of the Ger- 
man heretics, and encouraged him 
to make still further efforts, espe- 
cially as the Archbishops of Mainz 
and Trier had informed him that 
not only the cities, but also the 
towns and villages, were becoming 
infected with heretical corrup- 
oer 

Conrad and his assistants were 
also aided in certain cities by the 
Friars Preachers, and all were ani- 
mated by such zeal that to none of 
the accused were allowed excuse or 
objection, appeal or witness; to 
none was the opportunity offered to 
defend himself nor time for reflec- 
tion granted; on the contrary, the 
culprit must immediately confess 
his guilt, after which his head was 
shorn and he became a penitent; or, 
in the event that he denied his 
crime, he was promptly burned at 
the stake. If, however, he were 
shorn as a penitent, he must then 
denounce his accomplices, or else be 
burned. Many confessed, to save 
their own lives, that they were what 
they had never been, and under 
duress, accused others, without 
wishing to accuse them, of having 
made statements of which the ac- 
cused knew nothing! Heretics suf- 
fered themselves to be shorn as 
penitents, and innocent Catholics 
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were denounced by them! Few in- 
deed were those whose consciences 
were so clear that they might be 
free from the fear of being drawn 
into the storm. Moreover, none had 
the hardihood to go to the defense 
of the accused heretic, or to bring 
forward mitigating circumstances; 
for such a one would then be re- 
garded as a defender of heresy, and 
for such, as well as for the harborer 
of a heretic, the same punishments 
were prescribed by the Pope him- 
self as for the actual offenders. . . . 

Archbishop Siegfried of Mainz at 
first remonstrated privately with 
Conrad, and; when this was of no 
avail, begged him, in the presence 
of the Archbishops of Cologne and 
Trier, to be more moderate; but in 
vain. 

To a complaint made by an em- 
bassy sent by Count Sayn, Gregory 
IX. replied: “We are astonished 
that you have for so long tolerated 
in your domain such an unheard of 
legal procedure, without letting Us 
know of it; We desire that such a 
state of things should no longer be 
tolerated, and declare all proceed- 
ings null and void; such misery as 
you have set forth, We will not 
countenance.” King Henry and the 
various Princes were not behind- 
hand in urging Conrad to restrain 
his cruelty. When his inquisito- 
rial suit against the powerful Count 
Sayn at Mainz (July 25, 1233) ter- 
minated with the rehabilitation of 
the Count, Conrad finally decided to 
return to Marburg, there to live in 
retirement. On his way thither, he 
was murdered by some travelers 
(July 30, 1233), in all probability 
shorn penitents who had been in- 
nocent. 

It is certain that all inquisitors 
were not so obstinate as Conrad, but 
there were some who equalled him, 














and others indeed who surpassed 
him in severity, if that were possi- 
ble, and who were, because of it, 
deposed and punished. But even 
worse than the severity of the in- 
quisitors was the intensifying of the 
movement by the introduction of 
the torture and the broadening of 
the conception of heresy. 

Torture, that “very determined 
punishment for an undetermined 
crime,” had its origin in Roman 
Law, which employed it only in 
cases of treason. The Church had 
always repudiated it as a means of 
obtaining testimony. . . . But this 
detestable folly was adopted into 
legal procedure in the first half of 
the thirteenth century (Code of 
Verona, 1229; Sicily, 1231).... In- 
nocent IV., in his Constitution “Ad 
exstirpanda, May 15, 1252, em- 
powered the judges of the Inquisi- 
tion to allow torture to be applied 
by civil officials. It was to be used 
to coerce all imprisoned heretics,— 
without the loss of life or limb,—to 
confess explicitly, as murderers 
and robbers of souls, their errors, 
and to denounce the other heretics 
known to them, and, as well, those 
who harbored or defended them, 
even as thieves and robbers should 
be compelled to name their accom- 
plices and to own to their past 
crimes. 

A further extension of the activi- 
ties of the Inquisition, and one par- 
ticularly sinister in its result in Ger- 
many, was the broadening of the 
conception of heresy. Originally 
and essentially, heresy signified 
only stubborn persistence in error 
regarding matters of faith. It was 
now interpreted as practical trans- 
gression of the moral law, e. g., dis- 
obedience to the pope, immorality, 
usury, witchcraft and magic. 

In regard to soothsaying and 
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witchcraft, Alexander IV. decided 
on January 10, 1260, that they 
should be dealt with by the tribunal 
of the Inquisition when they were 
found openly joined to heresy (si 
haeresim sapiant manifeste). 

Thus, notwithstanding this re- 
striction, inquisitors were able to 
introduce into their examination 
questions dealing with witchcraft 
and to invite denunciations on the 
subject, especially as Boniface VIII. 
had admitted the decree of Alexan- 
der into the Liber Sextus of the De- 
cretals, published in 1299. ... 

The famous, or infamous, Direc- 
torium of the Inquisitor General, 
Nicholas Eymeric (1376), seeks 
earnestly to prove that the magician 
is really to be considered a heretic 
and is so to be treated; diabolic 
magic is, to his mind, only another 
form of heresy. In 1398, a decision 
given out by the theological faculty 
of Paris, under the Presidency of 
Gerson, declared that all pacts with 
the devil were idolatry and apos- 
tasy. To the popular beliefs re- 
garding evil dreams and “Trutten- 
druck” in Alpine countries, the 
Waldenses and similar sects added 
the so-called Synagoga Satanez, 
where were staged devil-worship 
and obscene orgies, so that in con- 
sequence heresy and magic came 
to be more closely identified. It is 
thus easily understood why several 
of the popes urged on the inquisi- 
tors to stern measures against ma- 
gicians.... 

Regarding the medieval Inquisi- 
tion in France, we derive much in- 
formation from a series of original 
works of which a French savant 
has just published a critical study 
in connection with his own investi- 
gations (Jean Guiraud, L’Inquisi- 
tion médiévale, Paris, 1929). He 
palliates no severity, but he brings 
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to light the great extent of heresy 
and the violent acts of the heretics 
themselves, particularly in the south 
of France. He points out, among 
other things, . . . that many of the 
accused were acquitted; that death 
sentences, compared to prison sen- 
tences and lesser penalties, were 
scarce; that severe inquisitors were 
removed and _ punished. The 
learned Frenchman lays special 
stress on the proof that ...in France 
the ecclesiastical Inquisition was 
seized by the secular power and 
made an instrument of cruel in- 
justice. ... 

As in France, so also in Spain, the 
original purely ecclesiastical In- 
quisition came more and more un- 
der the influence of the State. ... 
The Spanish Inquisition, however, 
is entirely other than the real medi- 
eval Inquisition, in its origin as well 
as in its development. Notwith- 


standing the great work of the 


American Lea, with its many valu- 
able documents, marred, alas, by 
its numerous worthless judgments, 
the Spanish Inquisition still awaits 
a satisfactory and unbiased histo- 
rian. 

On the medieval Inquisition as 
well, Lea has published an impor- 
tant work, rich in new documen- 
tary evidence. However, notwith- 
standing many concessions to which 
his sources compel him, Lea un- 
fortunately allows himself to be in- 
fluenced, in both his correlation of 
facts and his judgments, by unhis- 
torical and unworthy prejudices 
against the Church... . 

One of the most reliable of ex- 
perts on the Middle Ages is the 
French scholar Vacandard, author 
of the great biography of St. Ber- 
nard. His work on the Inquisition 
had reached its fifth edition in 1907. 
Writing of the death penalty for 
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heretics, he says: “The partisans of 
the Emperor Frederic II. have tried 
to justify their stand by the fact 
that the death penalty is imposed 
for treason and for forgery. This, 
however, is a comparison, and not 
a proof. The crimes above men- 
tioned seriously threatened the so- 
cial order, but the same cannot be 
advanced regarding every heresy as 
such. There is no common ground 
between a crime against human so- 
ciety and a crime against God. If 
one came to the point of putting the 
two on a par, the inevitable conclu- 
sion would be that, as all sins are 
crimes of insult to the divine Maj- 
esty, all deserve the death penalty.” 
Vacandard here inserts in a note the 
opinion of Bonomelli, Bishop of 
Cremona: “In the Middle Ages they 
used the following argument: if re- 
volt against princes merits death, 
how much more so heretics, who re- 
volt against God. Remarkable logic! 
But a little consideration will suffice 
to show the immeasurable absurdity 
of this argument. We may reflect: 
Every sinner is a rebel against God, 
against His law. It therefore fol- 
lows that all men must be con- 
demned to death, beginning with 
the kings and the legislators!” “To 
sum up,” concludes Vacandard, 
“neither reason nor Christian tra- 
dition, still less the Gospel, require 
that heretics be put to death.” .... 

Vacandard brings forward a very 
important but far too little empha- 
sized fact: If it can actually be con- 
ceded that the immediate effect of 
this brutal use of force was advan- 
tageous to the Church, in that it re- 
stored to her a certain number of 
her erring children, so is it equally 
certain that subsequently, by the 
bitterness occasioned by the use of 
force to compel obedience, a far 
greater number of earnest souls 
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were repulsed from Catholicism, re- 
fusing to recognize the Church of 
Christ in a society which made it- 
self an accomplice of the tyranny 
of the State. ... 

But, Vacandard offers the objec- 
tion, does not the Church, if thus 
repudiating her former compulsion, 
appear to condemn her past activi- 
ties, and with them, it might be 
said, her very self? In no sense, he 
replies. The Church is the guardi- 
an of the treasure of the faith, and 
can at divers times employ what 
means she sees fit in this capacity. 
She can err in matters of discipline 
in conforming herself to the spirit 
of the times without impairing in 
any degree the infallibility of her 
teaching. ... 

In his valuable study Das Mittel- 
alter und seine kirchliche Entwick- 
lung (Mainz, 1908), Albert Ehrhard 
proves that the medieval Inquisi- 
tion itself is of a purely contempo- 


rary nature and wholly devoid of 


dogmatic weight. This would not 
be the case if the Church declared 
it to be an integral factor of her dis- 
cipline, or if she laid down dogmatic 
rules regarding the necessity of 
punishing heretics by the secular 
power. This, she has not only not 
done, but she has dropped in its 
medieval form the whole fabric of 
the Inquisition. 

To form a proper judgment re- 
garding the Inquisition, Ehrhard 
suggests the distinct separation of 
two viewpoints,—the relative and 
the absolute. The relative view- 
point should not be determined by 
purely ideal premises, nor by our 
modern ideas of legal procedure, 
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but rather by a consideration of the 
very distinct conditions of the 
times. Considered absolutely, that 
is to say from the point of view of 
the proper relationship between 
means and end, especially in the 
light of the eternal principles of the 
religion of mercy and love, the me- 
dieval Inquisition must be con- 
demned unconditionally. .. . 

The application of this purely 
historical method of consideration 
to even such an unpleasant subject 
as the Inquisition, must have its 
good effect, in that it shows us very 
vividly how the exaggeration of cer- 
tain concepts, in themselves just 
and holy, here exemplified by re- 
ligious zeal and ecclesiastical use 
of material compulsion, can operate 
for evil and seriously impair the 
Church’s good name. 

Prominent non-Catholic scholars 
believe and teach that the Catholic 
Church, should she ever again wield 
worldly power, would reassert her 
medieval claims to might, force and 
inquisition, and that consequently, 
even from the point of view of civi- 
lization, the influence of the Church 
must be nullified as far as possible. 
This idea would be defensible if the 
Church’s medieval manifestation of 
might and force were essential to it. 
But in the essence of the Church, 
these have no part; on the contrary, 
their continued existence would be 
a menace to the very heart of Chris- 
tianity. It is clear, then, that fear 
of medievalism is naught but a 
specter and can be dismissed as 
such. 


—Beannarp Dunmr, SJ., in Stimmen der 
Zeit (Freiburg im Breisgau), September, 1929. 
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ANY learned men, not all of 
them antagonists of Christian- 
ity, allege that the early Church 
borrowed Christmas from the hea- 
then. They support the allegation 
with a flourish of archzological 
learning. They remind us that the 
pagan Romans celebrated the Satur- 
nalia, a carnival in honor of Saturn, 
commencing on December 17th and 
lasting about aweek. Thence comes 
the hasty conclusion that the cele- 
bration of Christmas was originally 
a condescension to converted pagans 
who were willing to change their 
god but demanded something to 
take the place of the old carnival. 

Other scholars, no less preten- 
tious, refer to the Natalis Invicti 
Solis, the Birthday of the Uncon- 
quered Sun, celebrated at or im- 
mediately after the winter solstice, 
when the sun, after 
waning for months, 
is born again. The 
idea of the birth or 
rebirth of the Sun-God is said to 
have been imported into the Em- 
pire from Persia with Mithraism,— 
the mystery religion which con- 
tended so long and so powerfully 
against Christianity, and which 
yielded—so runs the argument— 
only after leaving its impress upon 
the nascent religion of Jesus. 

Yet other adepts in history and 
mythology complicate the discus- 
sion by telling us that the festival 
of Christmas was borrowed not 
from the Persians or the Romans 
but from the Norsemen, who cele- 
brated Yule, a feast in honor of the 
goddess Freya, in late December. 
Christmas would thus be a “pagan 
infiltration.” 


Is Christ- 
mas Pagan? 


OW there is no reason why pi- 

ous Christians should be fright- 
ened at this show of learning. The 
coincidence of dates does not prove 
that the Christians adopted and per- 
petuated a pagan holiday. It is a 
well-known fact that popes and 
councils in the early Church delib- 
erately placed a Christian festival 
on or near the day of a previously 
existing pagan carnival, with the 
purpose of ousting the heathenish 
and generally licentious celebration. 
The fathers make no secret of this 
pious strategy. Preachers seized 
upon the idea and developed it, em- 
phasizing the contrast between pa- 
gan indecency and Christian deco- 
rum. Christian poets quickly de- 
tected the symbolic value of a com- 
parison between the sun, now no 
longer a deity, and the true Sun of 
Justice, and they made much of it, 
unconcerned about possible future 
scandal, and unaware, of course, 
that learned men centuries after the 
fact would dodge the poetic symbol- 
ism and misinterpret the coinci- 
dence. 


E impulse that prompted the 

substitution of a Christian holy- 
day for a pagan carnival is the same 
as that which led the early Chris- 
tians to choose the Circus of Nero 
as the site for St. Peter’s, to remove 
Marcus Aurelius from the top of 
his column and give his place to St. 
Paul, to build a monastery at Monte 
Cassino on the ruins of a temple to 
Apollo, and a church to the Blessed 
Virgin, on the spot formerly sacred 
to a pagan goddess,—a church 
called to this day Santa Maria sopra 
Minerva. Only a mind unattuned 
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to poetic justice can see in these 
facts a confusion of Christianity 
with heathenism. Rather they in- 
dicate the triumph of Christianity 
over the old pagan religion. 

Therefore, the all important ques- 
tion concerning Christmas is not its 
date but its purpose. We are ready 
to admit we have no evidence that 
Our Savior was born on the twenty- 
fifth of December, and it is possible, 
if not probable, that the day was 
deliberately chosen to wean the 
newly converted pagans away from 
their traditional licentious celebra- 
tions. 


UT here is the point to which 
this little dissertation has been 
more or less directly tending: there 
is some danger that the neo-pagans 
will snatch the day from us again, 
de-Christianize it and make it once 
again purely heathen. I remember 
that when I was a 
boy in the old Bos- 
ton Latin School, 
the headmaster, 
Moses Merrill, a sin- 
cere and noble Christian of the bet- 
ter Puritan type (make no mistake, 
there were noble Puritans), made 
a vigorous and persistent attempt 
to persuade the school not to de- 
vote Thanksgiving Day to football. 
He reminded us that Thanksgiving 
was established by the good New 
England pioneers as a day of spe- 
cial religious worship, and that its 
purpose was plainly indicated by 
its name. But, as he sadly con- 
fessed, the essential reason for the 
holiday had become obscured if not 
obliterated. More attention was 
given to turkey, pumpkin pie and 
football than to prayers of grati- 
tude to God. But the master’s best 
efforts were unavailing. Football 
and feasting have prevailed, and 


Or Can It 
Become 
Pagan? 
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“Thanksgiving” has become princi- 
pally a name. To most Americans, 
the word produces no mental reac- 
tion whatsoever; they no more think 
of giving thanks on Thanksgiving 
than they think of Woden on 
Wednesday or of Saturn on Satur- 
day. 


O of Christmas: though the reli- 
gious significance of the day 
has been retained,—immeasurably 
more so than that of Thanksgiving 
Day,—it cannot be denied that the 
planning and making and buying 
and distributing of gifts threaten to 
occupy the popular mind far more 
than thoughts of the stable at Beth- 
lehem and what happened therein. 
As a matter of fact, 
Santa Claus has 
nothing to do with 
Christmas. Santa 
Claus is, of course, 
St. Nicholas, whose feast comes on 
the sixth of December. The les- 
sons of the second nocturn in the 
Roman Breviary tell the incident of 
his secretly throwing a gift of gold 
in at the window of three young 
women who were in danger of sin 
because they had no dowry. That 
may be the origin of gift-making at 
this time of year, but it has no ref- 
erence to the birth of Jesus. 
Another reason doubtless is emu- 
lation of the Magi who brought 
gold, frankincense and myrrh to 
the new-born King. But the Magi 
did not make gifts to one another. 
To them the idea of one rich man 
giving a present to another would 
probably have seemed absurd. Nor 
did they as far as we know bestow 
gifts indiscriminately. They poured 
out their bounty upon One alone. 
If the Christian custom dates from 
them, we certainly have corrupted 
their idea considerably. They gave 
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to Christ and to no one else. We 
give perhaps to every one except 
Christ. 

Furthermore, the day of the Magi 
is the sixth of January, not the 
twenty-fifth of December. So, gift- 
making upon Christmas Day is at 
best a curious development. Not 
that it is to be deprecated altogeth- 
er. Only a crank or a fanatic would 
go so far as that. But I wonder if 
it would not be feasible to exchange 
presents on St. Nicholas day, or on 
Epiphany and consecrate Christmas 
entirely to Christ. Or could we not 
abandon the custom of exchanging 
presents with one another and give 
what we have to give to the poor? 
If we did so, we might claim, with 
some semblance of truth, to imitate 
the Magi, for in giving to the poor 
we should be giving to the Babe of 
Bethlehem—‘“As often as you did it 
to the least of these My brethren, 
you did it unto Me.” As the cus- 
tom stands, we give mostly to peo- 
ple who don’t need what we give. 
It is as though John D. Rockefeller 
should send Pierpont Morgan some 
shares of stock in Standard Oil, 
and Pierpont Morgan should recip- 
rocate with the exact equivalent of 
shares in the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford Railroad. To bring 
the matter nearer home,—if I give 
you a dozen hand- 
kerchiefs and you 
retaliate with a cou- 
ple of pairs of socks, 
how does that liken 
us to the Magi or to St. Nicholas? 

Furthermore, both St. Nicholas 
and the Magi had a truly Christian 
purpose in giving. The good Saint 
had in mind the indispensable 
dowry, and the breviary tells us 
that the girls in consequence were 
enabled to marry honestly. The 
Magi brought gold as to a king, 
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frankincense to God and myrrh 
as a symbol of suffering. But 
what practical purpose can there 
be, or what symbolism, in a hand- 
painted shaving mug, a plush up- 
holstered photograph album or 
any of the other examples of use- 
less junk that adorn the Christmas 
tree one day and the ash can the 
next? Obviously if one looks into 
this custom of Christmas giving, at 
least among adults, with a little log- 
ic and a little humor, it becomes 
preposterously absurd. Some one 
should start a crusade against 
Christmas giving to any one over 
ten years of age, or at least to any 
adult who has a good home, a good 
job, warm clothes and plenty to eat. 
If we give to the children, the Babe 
in the crib will smile upon us as 
though we gave to Him—as indeed 
we do. If we give to the poor, He 
will take it as a personal favor. But 
if we keep up the silly custom of 
giving to one another we benefit 
the wholesalers and the retailers 
rather than Jesus Christ. 


TILL less defensible is the cus- 
tom of making Christmas a day 
of intemperate feasting. I shall not 
permit myself to enlarge upon that 
idea, for fear of getting completely 
out of the true spirit of the day. 
But I imagine that we will all agree 
that those who eat too much or 
drink too much on Christmas Day 
are playing into the hands of the 
enemy, who hold the theory that 
Christianity is only a transferred 
paganism, that such days as Christ- . 
mas had to be estab- 
lished to take the place Christ or 
of the Saturnalia and Bacchus? 
Lupercalia, and that if 
the Church had not condescended 
to the innate and inveterate heath- 
enism of human nature, she never 




















could have converted the pagan 
world. Let us admit the fact that 
a good many “Christians” remain 
after baptism as pagan as the Per- 
sians, the Greco-Romans, or the 
Norsemen,—and that they are a 
living proof that there are still 
heathenish Christians who do not 
know the distinction between Christ 
and Bacchus. 


_ 
> 





ERE has been much discus- 

sion of late upon the ever-in- 
teresting subject of the Nature of 
God. Just about this time a year 
ago a college professor, attending a 
convention of scientists, caught the 
ear of the reporters, and in conse- 
quence the eye of the readers of 
newspaper headlines, by declaring 
that we need a new God. He meant 
a new idea of God. But in the dis- 
cussions that followed his melo- 
dramatic declaration, he showed 
that he was not acquainted with 
any idea of God except a savage’s 
or a fanatic’s. Of St. Paul’s idea, 
or St. Augustine’s, or 
St. Thomas Aquinas’s 
he had apparently 
no information. But 
his presumption in pronouncing 
upon a subject of which he knew 
nothing had, accidentally, some 
good results. It precipitated an 
avalanche of discussion upon the 
most important of all questions, 
“What is God?” As it happened, 
the discussion commenced provi- 
dentially upon Christmas Day, the 
birthday of the One Who reveals 
God by demonstrating God in Per- 
son. 

Part of the significance of Christ- 
mas is that it reveals what the pro- 
fessor said the human race most 
needs, a new idea of God. Since the 
first Christmas Day, we heve not 
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needed any other idea. We have 
had the perfect embodiment of the 
true idea. We need only a better 
understanding of it. Christ is 
God’s idea of God. Jesus is the 
Logos, the Idea that God has of 
Himself. 


E preparation of the mind of 
man for the true revelation of 
God had been going on for some 
millenniums. But it was a slow 
process. The record of it makes 
sad reading. Man always knew that 
there was a God. But he had hazy 
notions—to put it mildly—of what 
God was like. It seems almost like 
blasphemy against the race, as well 
as against God, to say that men 
adored a snake, a crocodile, a cat, 
a bullock, but it is true. 
We have the word of Sticks and 
Isaias who lived in the Stones, 
midst of idolatry and Animals 
described it not as and Men? 
some remote prehis- 
toric fact but as a daily happening 
that he saw with his own eyes: 
“They lavish gold out of the bag 
and weigh silver in the balance, and 
hire a goldsmith, and he maketh a 
god; they fall down, yea they wor- 
ship”; “he hath cut down cedars, 
taken the holm and the oak that 
stood among the trees of the forest, 
he hath planted the pine tree which 
the rain hath nourished .. . he kin- 
dled it and baked bread, but of the 
rest he made a god and adored it. 
The carpenter hath stretched out 
his rule, he hath formed it with a 
plane and hath fashioned it round 
with the compass, and he hath made 
the image of a man .. .; he prayeth 
unto it, saying, ‘Deliver me for 
thou art my God.’” It is a far cry 
from Isaias to Voltaire, and they 
are poles apart in spirit, but the 
scorn of the prophet is not less bit- 
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ing than that of the arch-scoffer 
who used to say, “Man made God 
to his image and likeness.” They 
agree upon the fact and the shame 
of idolatry. Some one has spoken 
of “the inconceivable baseness of 
deifying a man, “particularly a man 
like Nero or Caligula. But unfor- 
tunately men did worse than that. 
They deified the emperor’s horse. 
They personified brutality, lust and 
drunkenness in Mars, Venus and 
Bacchus, and then adored these 
deified vices. 


F course there were philoso- 

phers in Egypt and Greece and 
Rome who abhorred the rabble’s de- 
graded notion of the Deity. But 
the highest achievement of their 
theological speculation was the idea 
that God is Unknown and Unknow- 
able. The Athenians on Mars Hill 
were “agnostics” though it re- 
mained for an Englishman 1,800 
years later to coin the word from 
their own language. 

Four hundred years before them, 
the great Aristotle had reached the 
conviction that God is not only un- 
knowable but impassive, unaffected 
equally by human happiness and 
human woe, indifferent alike to sin 
and virtue, cowardice or courage; 
unconcerned whether men adored 
Him or blasphemed Him. Perhaps 
the sculptor of the Sphinx in Egypt 
shared the idea of 
the Greek philoso- 
phers. At least, the 
Sphinx is a perfect 
embodiment of Aristotle’s impas- 
sive God. When Napoleon invaded 
the land of the Nile and made the 
legendary speech to his soldiers, 
“forty centuries look down upon 
you,” the Sphinx didn’t move an 
eyelash. The statue wouldn’t have 
cared if the invaders had slaugh- 
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tered all the fellahin in Egypt. The 
Sphinx didn’t care whether the Nile 
overflowed or not, whether there 
was a good crop, a poor crop or no 
crop at all. Abundance or famine, 
it was all the same to him. If the 
Pharaohs oppressed their slaves, if 
there was bloodshed and injustice, 
the Sphinx was no avenger. He was 
granite,—adamant. He looked down 
on the valley of the Nile and all 
that took place therein with even 
less emotion than the gargoyles of 
Notre Dame upon the bloody epi- 
sodes that have taken place from 
time to time in the streets of Paris. 
The gargoyle has some facial ex- 
pression, even though it be gro- 
tesque. The gargoyle seems to 
consider human misery all a joke. 
But the gargoyle is a devil, not 
God. 


T Thebes the Sphinx held a 
place like that of the Oracle at 
Delphi. It propounded a riddle to 
the passer-by. If he failed to solve 
the riddle he was slain. There was 
symbolism in that. The universe 
is a riddle; if you cannot read it, 
you perish. 

That too is a horrible idea of 
God, a god who deliberately makes 
the world unintelligible and then 
punishes man because he cannot 
understand it. The worshiper 
might fairly have complained: “O 
God You give me intelligence, and 
with it an insatiable curiosity to 
know. Yet You tease me and taunt 
me with eternal and insoluble rid- 
dies. You are a cruel God!” This 
is agnosticism ancient and modern, 
—a really monstrous doctrine. But 
the agnostics consider their notion 
of God an advance upon idolatry, 
the rabble’s theology. Speaking for 
myself I doubt it. The tortures of 
Tantalus are in agnosticism. 
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EN there were those who made 

a god of Nature. They saw a 
symbol of God, and perhaps God 
Himself, in a sunset, a waterfall, a 
magnificent mountain. Out in our 
own northwest country they show 
you Tacoma, “the mountain that 
was God.” There is a certain beau- 
ty and dignity in that sort of pan- 
theism. But if a 
waterfall is God, so 
is a typhoon; if a 
sunset is God, so 
was the volcanic eruption at Pom- 
peii or at Martinique. In _ that 
case God is like a capricious orien- 
tal potentate. One moment He 
smiles upon you but then immedi- 
ately He smites you. He pampers 
you and tortures you. 

There are those who still profess 
to believe in Nature as God, but I 
wonder what reply they would have 
made to Voltaire’s question on the 
occasion of the Lisbon earthquake, 
“Is that your God?” The Christian 
may find it hard to understand why 
God permits catastrophes, but the 
pantheist identifies God with catas- 
trophe. Pantheism is an impossi- 
ble faith. I would rather believe in 
no God at all than in a capricious 
god, cruel and kind by turns. 


Is Nature 
God? 


O the human race in pagan times 

idolatrous, or agnostic, or pan- 
theistic, was like a prisoner con- 
fined in a dungeon, tortured in a 
sphere of brass, crying out, trying 
desperately to burst through, but 
compelled to fall back upon him- 
self. There was no answer to the 
cry of humanity in pagan philoso- 
phy and pagan theology. The in- 
fidels amongst the heathen could 
taunt the believers as Elias jested 
at the priests of Baal: “Cry with a 
louder voice, for he is a god, and 
perhaps he is talking, or is in an 
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inn, or on a journey, or perhaps he 
is asleep and must be awaked.” 


SAY that man was compelled to 
fall back upon himself. But I 
am not aware that the crazy notion 
ever entered the mind of man that 
he could be his own god, until these 
modern times. We have seen late- 
ly the inauguration, with a great 
fanfare of newspaper publicity, of a 
new religion, Humanism, which in 
effect declares that man is God. 
That, I think, is the most cruel 
mockery of man that has yet been 
devised. The very 
origin of religion is 
in the fact that man 
finds himself inade- 
quate, insufficient, helpless and 
hopeless without a Superior Power. 
He revolts from himself to God. 
Religion is the attempt of man to 
get away from himself. He seeks 
God as a refuge, Deus quo confu- 
giam. The Imitation of Christ, aft- 
er saying that a man is often an- 
noyed with the world and with oth- 
er men, and that even the dearest 
friends may, on occasion, be a nui- 
sance to us, says shrewdly, “But 
most of all thou shalt sometimes be 
a burden to thyself.” We turn to 
God because we are a burden to our- 
selves. And if a man tell us, “You 
must be sufficient unto yourself; 
there is no other God but man,” 
we have a right to be more ag- 
grieved than if he had told us to 
worship a golden calf, a goat, a 
grasshopper—or the black stone of 
Mecca. One may conceivably be- 
lieve that there is a god concealed 
in the form of an animal, or in a 
mysterious black meteorite that fell 
from heaven, but no sane man can 
believe that he is his own God. The 
lunatic who says, “I am Napoleon 
Bonaparte” is not so completely 
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daft as the one who says, “I am 
God.” I donot know as much about 
God as I could wish, but I know 
enough about myself to prevent my 
saying, “I adore Me.” But to give 
the ancient pagans the credit that 
is their due, they never were guilty 
of that madness of the neo-pagans. 


T must not be imagined that a 
Christian acquires with his bap- 
tism a perfect understanding of the 
nature of God. Catholic theolo- 
gians say most baffling things about 
God. Seldom are their bewildering 
paradoxes on the Divine Nature pre- 
sented to the ordi- 
nary reading public. 
If you wish to know 
what St. Thomas 
Aquinas says of God you must dig 
for it, in the deep, rich mine of the 
Summa Theologica and the Summa 
contra Gentiles. But here and there 
in books of popular devotion may 
be found brief summaries of the 
bewildering doctrines of the theo- 
logians. For example, in The Cloud 
of Unknowing, that quaint treatise 
from the pen of an unknown Eng- 
lish mystic of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, recently reédited by Dom Jus- 
tin McCann, the editor summarizes 
the doctrine of the pseudo-Diony- 
sius on God. 

“So transcendent is his infinite 
Being that no human words are able 
to describe him. We may take all 
the highest words of human lan- 
guage and apply them to God; but 
we do not express his Being. We 
may go further and speak of him as 
the super-Good, the super-Beautiful, 
the super-True; but still we fall 
short. And, in fact, we reach more 
nearly to him when, pursuing the 
‘negative way,’ we say that he is 
neither good, nor beautiful, nor true 
—as we understand those words.” 
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“God is light, but he is also dark- 
ness; he is being, but he is also not 
being! and so forth. He [Diony- 
sius] is endeavouring to convey the 
infinite transcendence of God and 
the inadequacy of human expres- 
sion. So far, indeed, has he carried 
this effort, that some have been led 
to maintain that he severs God ut- 
terly from all possible contact with 
human knowledge, and leaves man 
in a stark impossibility of com- 
merce with him. But this is a mis- 
understanding of his emphasis. In 
spite of all that exaggeration of lan- 
guage which he feels bound to use 
in order to express the incompre- 
hensibility of God, yet man can at- 
tain God.” 


OW this I say is in a little book 
prepared for the people. In 
bigger books you may find even 
more elaborate if not more bewil- 
dering doctrine on the mystery of 


God. 

But unless I mistake the com- 
mon mind, we poor mortals rise 
from such instruction uninstructed. 
The whole subject is baffling. If 
we had only the God of Philosophy 
we feel that we should be scarcely 
less in the dark than were the 
heathen. And in general the hu- 
man race agrees with us. Together 
we cry out for a God whom we can 
see with our eyes and touch with 
our hands, a God whom we can to 
some extent understand. We are 
in the position of 
those devout men 
who cried out, “Drop 
Him down as dew, 
O ye heavens, and 
ye clouds, rain down the Just One!” 
We demand a God to whom we can 
speak and from whom we can re- 
ceive an answer. Sometimes in 
prayer we say with reverent impet- 
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uosity, “Let not Moses or any of 
the prophets speak to me, but speak 
Thou to me, O my God!” We want 
a God who understands us and 
whom we can understand. And 
most of all,—though it seem almost 
blasphemy to say so,—we want a 
God who can suffer. 

The answer is the Incarnation, 
and the birth of the Son of God in 
the stable at Bethlehem, a baby 
Who is God, a human child Who is 
also Divine. In reply to the impor- 
tunate cry of the human race the 
Scripture says, “In the beginning 
was the Word, and the Word was 
God and the Word was made flesh.” 
Our heart-hunger for God is satis- 
fied. We find that God is not aloof, 
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impassive, capricious, not an intel- 
lectual riddle, but a God who has 
condescended to our weakness to 
the extent of coming amongst us, 
and not only that but of being one 
of us, while remaining at the same 
time, the Infinite. 

Such is the meaning of Christ- 
mas. What wonder that the hu- 
man heart universally warms to 
this festival more than to any oth- 
er. The mystery of Easter may be 
more stupendous, but the mystery 
of Christmas is even closer and 
dezcer to the majority of men. The 
Caristmas sentiment, the Christ- 
mas spirit is unique. There is no 


joy to compare with that of a race 
that has laid hold upon its God. 








Recent Events 


Historic Visit oF ITALIAN SOVER- 
EIGNS TO THE VATICAN 


DeceEMBER 5th was selected as 
the date for the long-planned visit 
of the King and Queen of Italy to 
His Holiness Pope Pius XI., made 
possible by the recent settlement of 
the Roman Question. The royal 
party traveled from the Quirinal in 
plain closed motor cars; no pomp 
or ceremony attended their short 
journey. St. Peter’s Square had 
been cleared of people and was oc- 
cupied only by a small company of 
Swiss Guards. The Governor of 
Vatican City, the Commendatore 


Camillo, greeted and welcomed the 
King and Queen at the entrance of 
the Square in the name of the Pope, 
and the King responded. 


A band of the Palatine Guards 
played the Italian Royal March as 
the distinguished visitors arrived at 
the Vatican Palace. Here a more 
formal reception took place. The 
members of the Papal Court were 
introduced to the Rulers, who were 
then conducted through the various 
historic halls to the antechamber 
of the Throne Room. The King 
and Queen entered alone. The 
Pope moved forward to meet them 
and they knelt to kiss his ring. 

During the audience the Italian 
Sovereigns sat on either side of the 
Throne of His Holiness. Rich gifts 
were exchanged. The Pope con- 
ferred on the King the Supreme 
Order of Christ and presented him 
with a white leather case contain- 
ing medals of gold, silver, and 
bronze, especially coined for the oc- 
casion, and also four illustrated vol- 
umes describing the Vatican collec- 


tion of coins. To the Queen the 
Holy Father gave a mosaic of the 
Madonna of the Chair, a copy of the 
original by Raphael which hangs in 
the Pitti Gallery, and a Rosary of 
jewels upon a gold chain. They, in 
turn, presented to the Pope, an an- 
cient pectoral cross in a box of pol- 
ished stone, and a crucifix in a box 
shaped like a church, which, accord- 
ing to tradition, belonged to Clotilde 
of Savoy. 

The audience lasted about twenty 
minutes, and then the King’s reti- 
nue were admitted and presented. 
Later, on the floor below, the Royal 
party was received by Cardinal Gas- 
parri, Papal Secretary of State. The 
King conferred upon him the Col- 
lar of the Annunziata, which enti- 
tles its wearers to rank as cousins 
of the King. Just as the noon Anr- 
gelus was ringing from the many 
churches of the Eternal City, the 
Sovereigns and their suite, after a 
brief visit to the Tomb of St. Peter, 
emerged from the great Basilica and 
drove swiftly away. The Pope 
watched their departure from the 
window of his private apartment. 

Two days later Prince Humbert, 
the heir to the Throne, and his two 
sisters, the Princesses Giovanna 
and Maria, were received by His 
Holiness with ceremonies very simi- 
lar to those which had welcomed 
their Royal parents. Again there 
was an exchange of gifts. The rec- 
onciliation of the House of Savoy 
with the Holy See is complete. 

On the Feast of the Immaculate 
Conception, the Supreme Pontiff 
entered into retirement for a week’s 
Retreat. This year marks the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
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definition of the doctrine of the Im- 
maculate Conception. A _ celebra- 


tion was held in the Piazza di 
Spagna where there is a column 
dedicated to this special prerogative 
of the Blessed Virgin, and for the 
first time since 1870, a company of 
the Palatine Guard from Vatican 
City took part in the ceremonies. 


inn 
> 





MEMORIAL TO CARDINAL GASQUET 


A PLAN has just been formulated 
to erect a canopied tomb over the 
grave of the late Cardinal Gasquet, 
President of the English Benedic- 
tines, in the Downside Abbey 
Church. It is also proposed, in ful- 
fillment of the Cardinal’s own wish, 
to complete the construction of the 
Tower of the Church which he be- 
gan in 1880. It is estimated that 
about $75,000 will be required for 
these two objects. Cardinal Bourne 
is President, and Viscount Fitzalan, 
chairman of the Committee, respon- 
sible for the work; Sir Esmé How- 
ard, retiring Ambassador of Eng- 
land to the United States, is a mem- 
ber of the Committee. Those wish- 
ing to have a share in this memo- 
rial to the great Benedictine scholar 
may send their subscriptions to the 
Secretary, the Rev. G. B. Hicks, 
O.S.B., Downside Abbey, Stratton- 
on-the-Fosse, England. 


_ 
—_ 





COMMANDER Byrp’s FLIGHT OVER 
THE SOUTH POLE 


COMMANDER Byrp and three of 
his gallant companions celebrated 
Thanksgiving Day in Antarctica by 
starting off at half past three in the 
afternoon to fly to the South Pole. 
His companions were Bernt Balchen 
who piloted the Ford plane named 
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for Floyd Bennett; Harold June, 
radio operator, and Capt. Ashley 
McKinley, who operated the survey- 
ing camera. The flight took eight- 
een hours and fifty-nine minutes, 
one hour of which was spent at the 
mountain base refueling. 

In three instalments, the New 
York Times printed Byrd’s own 
story of the remarkable flight, be- 
ginning on December 2d. Serious 
dangers were encountered in ap- 
proaching the mountain wall that 
fringes the Polar Plateau. Harold 
June said, “One could only climb 
and pray.” At an altitude of 10,- 
000 feet, two hundred and eighty 
pounds of food were dumped over- 
board, for they needed to climb to 
11,500 feet to “balloon over” the 
hump of the ridge. The prudent 
Commander decided it was too dan- 
gerous to make a landing at the 
Pole, but to make sure to fly over it, 
he proceeded several miles beyond 
where they had calculated the Pole 
to be, then back to that point and 
off to right and left for several more 
miles. A new mountain range was 
discovered running north and 
south. “That imaginary point—the 
South Pole,” said Commander 
Byrd, “is in the center of an up- 
lifted plain hundreds of miles in 
diameter, a magnificent edifice 
seemingly built to make more in- 
violable the tiny spot which we 
were seeking. The plateau seems to 
range from 7,000 to 11,000 feet in 
altitude.” 


ip 
> 





PapaL Nunc1o To In1sH FREE STATE 


His many friends in the United 
States will rejoice in the honor con- 
ferred upon the eminent Francis- 
can, Archbishop Paschal Robinson, 
O.F.M., who has been appointed 
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Apostolic Nuncio to Ireland where 
he was born sixty years ago. Arch- 
bishop Robinson came to this coun- 
try at an early age, studied law, 
which he abandoned for journal- 
ism, and became an associate edi- 
tor of the North American Review 
at twenty-two. A few years later 
he became a Franciscan and was 
ordained in Rome in 1901. For six 
years beginning in 1913, Father 
Paschal taught a most interesting 
course in Medieval History at the 
Catholic University in Washington. 
In 1919 he attended the Peace Con- 
ference in Paris in order to safe- 
guard the interests of the Holy 
Places in Palestine. 

Archbishop Robinson has had a 
varied experience in the diplomatic 
service of the Church. In 1925 he 
was appointed Apostolic Visitor to 
the Holy Land, and two years later 
was consecrated titular archbishop 
of Tiana. When difficulties arose 
some months ago between the Gov- 
ernment of Malta and the ecclesias- 
tical authorities there, the Francis- 
can Archbishop was sent to that is- 
land by the Holy See. Some diplo- 
matic difficulties had to be overcome 
in the appointment of a Nuncio to 
the Irish Free State; the Archbishop 
will present his credentials to the 
King in London, but will reside in 
Dublin, in a Lodge at Phoenix Park 
which has been donated for his use 
by the Government. 


——— 
al 





Famous Jesuits Pass AWAY 


Tue Society of Jesus in the 
United States lost several of its 
members by death in recent weeks; 
among whom were two justly fa- 
mous in quite different fields. The 
Rev. John H. O’Rourke, S.J., died at 
St. Vincent’s Hospital, New York, 
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on November 21st, and the Rev. 


‘Francis A. Tondorf, S.J., died at 


Georgetown University, Washing- 
ton, on November 29th. 

Father O’Rourke was born in 
Newark, N. J., September 14, 1856, 
and at an early age entered the So- 
ciety of Jesus; he was ordained in 
1888. In the Society his activities 
were varied; the important post of 
Novice Master was his for a dozen 
years or more; then he preached 
missions and retreats throughout 
the eastern part of the country, till 
he was appointed national director 
of the League of the Sacred Heart 
and editor of the Messenger of the 
Sacred Heart. This position he 
held for six years, meanwhile con- 
tinuing his retreats and occasional 
sermons throughout the whole 
country. After three years as rec- 
tor of Brooklyn College, he returned 
to the work of the League. Father 
O’Rourke is the author of several 
devotional books notable for their 
vivid descriptions of the scenes of 
Our Lord’s ministry: Under the 
Sanctuary Lamp, The Fountains of 
the Savior, The Hills of Israel, On 
the Hills with Jesus, The Mountain 
of Myrrh, and Journeys with Our 
Lord. 

For several years, whenever the 
newspapers reported an_  earth- 
quake, they invariably mentioned 
that it had been recorded in the 
seismological laboratory of George- 
town University. Since 1903, the 
eminent and devoted scientist in 
charge of that laboratory was Fa- 
ther Tondorf. He had begun his 
notable career at Georgetown as an 
assistant to the Rev. John G. Hagen, 
S.J., now director of the Vatican 
astronomical laboratory. 

Francis Tondorf was born in 
Boston, July 17, 1870. After be- 
coming a Jesuit he taught at Loyola 
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College, Baltimore, and at other Col- 
leges of the Society till he was as- 
signed to Georgetown in 1903. He 
held graduate degrees from this 
university and from Johns Hop- 
kins; at the latter institution he 
had specialized in biology and 
physiology, and he taught physiol- 
ogy in the Georgetown Medical 
School. It was in seismology, how- 
ever, that Father Tondorf’s name 
was internationally famous. At the 
solicitation of the Seismological So- 
ciety of America, an improved ver- 
tical machine was installed in the 
Georgetown laboratory; this instru- 
ment has the longest range of any 
known; within the last year Father 
Tondorf installed a second one, the 
gift of the Rhode Island Alumni of 
the University. 

Altogether Father Tondorf had six 
instruments on which he checked 
earth disturbances and reported 
them to news agencies. In 1923 
he reported the place and intensity 
of the Japanese earthquake several 
hours before news of that disaster 
reached this country. It was his am- 
bition to discover some method of 
forecasting earthquakes so _ that 
warning could be given to those 
within the range of the disturbance. 
Father Tondorf was a member of 
the Seismological Society of Amer- 
ica, the American Geophysical 
Union, the Washington Academy of 
Science, and he was a fellow of the 
Royal Astronomical Society of Lon- 
don. He was the author of many 
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brochures and articles in scientific 
journals. 

May these devoted priests rest in 
peace! 


-— 
> 





Wortp Court Protocots SIGNED 
FOR UNITED STATES 


THE Hon. Henry L. Stimson, Sec- 
retary of State, addressed a long 
letter to President Hoover on No- 
vember 18th, in which he reviewed 
the steps leading up to the accept- 
ance of the Senate’s reservations 
under certain qualifications, by the 
Powers which had signed the orig- 
inal World Court protocol. The 
President replied a few days later 
authorizing the Secretary to make 
the necessary arrangements for sig- 
nature on behalf of this country on 
December 9th. He inclosed with the 
letter full authorization for Mr. Jay 
Pierrepont Moffat, Chargé d’Af- 
faires ad interim at Berne, to sign 
the documents. 

The three protocols thus signed 
must be ratified by the Senate and 
probably no action will be taken on 
the matter till late in the session. 
The opinion was expressed by Sena- 
tors that while there would un- 
doubtedly be opposition the ratifi- 
cation would be given. Also it still 
remains for four nations to agree to 
these conditions imposed by the 
Senate for our entrance into the 
Court; these nations are: Albania, 
Costa Rica, Ethiopia, and Lithuania. 





Our Contributors 


MONTGOMERY CARMICHAEL (“Uto- 
pia: A Vindication”), who in 1926 
resolved to give up writing, thereby 
withdrawing a talent of the great- 
est possible distinction from Cath- 
olic literature, has taken it up again, 
and it is with pleasure that we pre- 
sent him once more to our readers 
on a subject in which he has recent- 
ly been specializing. 


MarGARET E. M. Younc (“What 
Price—Culture?”), a new contrib- 
utor, is an Englishwoman, born in 
Madras Presidency, India, who lives 
chiefly in London. She has trav- 
eled extensively in Europe, the 
United States and Northern Africa. 
She is the author of many plays, 
several of which have been pro- 
duced in London; and in this coun- 
try, in Boston; the latest, the Ala- 
baster Box, was reviewed in our 
September, 1928, issue. Miss 
Young’s stories appear in The Month 
and other English periodicals. 


Pierre Crasités (“The Wage of 
an American Diplomatist”), always 
a stimulating writer, gives us food 
for thought in his discussion of a 
subject with which he is well quali- 
fied to deal by reason of his posi- 
tion and his long sojourns abroad. 
He gives to Old World customs the 
respect of a cultured student of men 
and manners. 


EpGar DanieL Kramer (“Silent 
House”) is one of our modern poets 
whose work appears in many cur- 
rent magazines, among them The 
Century and The Literary Digest. 
He makes his home in Baltimore, 
and is a prolific writer. This is his 


first appearance in THe CATHOLIC 
WoOnrRLpD. 


ANNA A. C. (Mrs. Georce H.) 
DanrortH (“Beneath the Sun of 
Satan”), another new contributor, 
is a Philadelphian by birth, but has 
lived for many years in Pittsburgh. 
As a special student of English Lit- 
erature she is an alumnus of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and has 
studied French language and litera- 
ture at the University of Pittsburgh 
and at I’Institut de Touraine in 
France. Mrs. Danforth specializes 
in French translation, but has pub- 
lished original articles from time to 
time in various periodicals. She 
has translated one French novel of 
the contemporary school of writers 
and is working on others. 


Cecity Hatiack (“With All Thy 
Mind”) is doubtless known to our 
readers as the author of several al- 
together delightful books, notably 
Beardless Counsellors, to which she 
has recently published a sequel, 
The Swordblade of Michael. She 
lives at Worth, in Sussex, England, 
on land once hallowed by the foot- 
steps of St. Leonard and St. Dun- 
stan. Miss Hallack tells us “she is 
still enjoying every hour of ‘the 
days of my youth,’ and I am work- 
ing and writing to bring the Young 
Idea into contact with the whole of 
Catholic Truth—in science, philoso- 
phy, theology, mysticism—not by 
being an authority on any one of 
those subjects but by comparing 
the Time Spirit with the self-evi- 
dent truths of Catholicism.” Her 
present article serves this purpose 
well. She is the author of “The 
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Divine Office of the Kitchen” some- 
times erroneously attributed to oth- 
er sources. 


RicuT Rev. JoseEpH H. McMAHON, 
Px.D., LL.D. (“Coeducation from 
the Campus”), distinguished found- 
er and pastor of Our Lady of 
Lourdes parish, gives us “furiously 
to think” of many things in his 
somewhat startling article. Msgr. 
McMahon has just returned from a 
beneficial trip abroad, where he 
went to recuperate after a long ill- 
ness. He writes as he has worked 
for so many years, in the best inter- 
ests of modern youth, and out of a 
rich and ripe experience. 


Mary BRENNAN (Maras. C. H.) 
Ciape (“Gilead”), an occasional 
contributor from the far West, Mis- 
soula, Mont., is the busy mother of 
seven little Clapps, and, as the wife 
of the President of the State Uni- 


versity of Montana, mothers some 
twelve hundred students as well. 
Her poems and stories are widely 
printed in many magazines and 
newspapers, among them Exten- 
sion and The Lyric West. 


MICHAEL MONAHAN (“Rome Re- 
visited”), whose recent article in 
our May number, “Finding the Sa- 
bine Farm,” elicited the most en- 
thusiastic praise from many dis- 
criminating sources, writes again 
of the Eternal City. Mr. Monahan 
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has lived for many years at New 
Canaan, Conn., and is well known 
as author, lecturer and critic. 


JOHN RICHARD MORELAND 
(“Doomsday”) is a successful con- 
tributor to numerous magazines be- 
sides our own, and is represented 
in nearly all the current antholo- 
gies. He is the founder and former 
Editor of The Lyric, which has cra- 
dled so much Southern talent. 


VINCENT J. Dempsey (“Evan- 
geline of Starkweather Street”), a 
new name in our columns, was born 
in Cleveland, where he still lives. 
He was educated by the Jesuits, 
having obtained his A.B. degree 
from John Carroll University in 
1925. He has had stories published 
in Extension and in Truth as well 
as in local newspapers. 


ELLA FRANCIS GILBERT (“Eleva- 
tion”) gives us another of the deli- 
cate spiritual lyrics our readers 
have come to expect from her. 


MICHAEL J. LENNON (“Sean 
O’Casey and his Plays.” Part II.) 
proceeds to the promised analysis 
of O’Casey’s works. He knows his 
subject well, having come in con- 
tact with the playwright during his 
political life, and having learned 
much about him from a mutual 
friend, who rose with O’Casey from 
obscurity to fame. 





Mew Books 


Catholicism and Christianity. By Rev. Cecil John Cadoux, D.D.—Cavender’s 
House. By Edwin Arlington Robinson.—Jérgensen. An Autobiography. Trans- 
lated by Ingeborg Lund.—Ramon Lull—A Biography. By E. Allison Peers.— 
Wolf Solent. By John Cowper Powys.—Chicago: The History of Its Reputation. 
By Lloyd Lewis and Henry Justin Smith.—The Heroic Life of St. Vincent de Paul. 


By Henri Lavedan. 
the British Empire. Vol. I. 


Translated by Helen Y. Chase.—The Cambridge History of 
Edited by J. Holland Rose, M.A., Litt.D.; A. P. New- 


ton, M.A., D.Lit.; E. A. Benians, M.A.—Shorter Notices.—Pamphlet Publications. 


Catholicism and Christianity. A Vin- 
dication of Progressive Protes- 
tantism. By Rev. Cecil John Ca- 
doux, D.D. New York: The Dial 
Press. $6.00. 

This bulky book is intended to 
achieve the annihilation of Catho- 
licity as a reasonable system. It is, 
in effect, a valuable exposition of 
the bankruptcy of Protestantism. 
It begins with a scrupulously fair 
statement of the Catholic position. 
Next, in only a few pages which 
contain the substance of the book, 
there is a discussion of the crucial 
issue—the Ultimate Authority in 
Religion. The rest, more than half, 
is a dissuasive of Popery in which 
every trifling objection that has 
been raked together by such bigots 
as Hocking, Horton, Walsh, Coul- 
ton, Inge and Bartlet—all of whom 
are treated as important authorities 
—is rehearsed ad nauseam. 

In dealing with what is called the 
Ultimate Authority in Religion, Dr. 
Cadoux rejects the Church, the Bi- 
ble, and even “the Historic Jesus” 
and decides for the Inner Light. 
This Inner Light is not given the 
definite meaning that it has 
amongst the Quakers but is de- 
scribed in so many ways that it is 
difficult to know whether it is ob- 
jective or subjective, a source of 
truth or a response to truth, a 


faculty or a mentor, a natural en- 
dowment or a supernatural grace. 
It is said to be subjective and yet 
not independent of the transcend- 
ency of God. It is said to be intui- 
tive. Sometimes it becomes the 
conscience; sometimes the private 
judgment. It is called “The Divine 
Within,” “The Spirit of God,” and 
also “the whole of those internal 
powers and endowments which en- 
able the individual to appropriate 
Divine reality.” 


Frequently it is 
used for the reasoning faculty. 
Vernon Bartlet in the preface calls 
it “the self-authenticating light of 


Christ’s own personality.” This 
comes near to Barclay’s definition 
of the Inner Light claimed by the 
Society of Friends. It is, however, 
said to be the Ultimate Authority 
for Catholics, Fundamentalists and 
Progressive Protestants alike. With- 
out it Catholics could not accept the 
Infallibility of the Pope, or Anglo- 
Catholics the Infallibility of the 
Church. By it the external sources 
of truth must finally be judged. 
These are two, nature and history. 
The Bible as the source of truth is 
definitely and finally abandoned; it, 
together with all Christian experi- 
ence, is only a part of history. 

The Inner Light though Ultimate 
is not, says Dr. Cadoux, Infallible. 
If it were it would produce una- 
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nimity. There is, however, always 
the personal factor to be reckoned 
with. Real knowledge, and even 
certainty, can be gained through it, 
but not Infallibility. In answer we 
may say that no Catholic will 
squabble about the word “Ultimate” 
if it does not connote Infallibility. 
It is an ambiguous term. It may 
mean the last in order of sequence, 
or the last in order of reality. Catho- 
lics believe that there is a light that 
enlighteneth every man and that 
no one can accept the Infallibility 
of the Church without an intellec- 
tual consent and a supernatural act 
of faith. But this does not do away 
with the need of a Divine Revela- 
tion and of an Infallible teacher. 
In the little chapter in which Dr. 
Cadoux sadly admits that the per- 
sonal factor really destroys all hope 
of attaining Infallible Truth, he 
gives away his whole elaborate ar- 
gument. Who is to be the critic of 
our ratiocinations, colored as they 
will be by prejudice, euphemistical- 
ly called the personal factor? How 
strong is the author’s prejudice in 
favor of English Nonconformity 
and against Catholicity, is revealed 
on almost every page of the book. 
Unless this difficulty of prejudice 
can be met, Revelation is useless 
because unknowable, and any 
Church is impossible because indis- 
tinguishable. If Dr. Cadoux had 
said that the Inner Light was In- 
fallible as well as Ultimate, his 
critic of truth would have been 
theoretically plausible, although it 
would have failed to meet experi- 
ence because no Inner Light that 
has ever been claimed by men has 
produced more than a small sect 
unless confirmed by external au- 
thority. That Dr. Cadoux feels this 
is shown by his interesting admis- 
sion that we have a natural craving 
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for Infallibility. It is true that he 
calls this a perversion of a healthy 
instinct; but who, we ask, gave us 
the instinct, and why is it a perver- 
sion to wish to satisfy it? 

The book is said to be construc- 
tive. We cannot find the least 
grounds for such an assertion. It 
rejects Catholicism, Anglicanism, 
Greek Orthodoxy, Bible-Christian- 
ity, “the Historic Jesus,” all creeds 
and symbolical and liturgical ex- 
pressions of faith, and, it would 
seem, every vestige of historical 
Christianity as being either unrea- 
sonable or inadequate. What re- 
mains? Something called Progres- 
sive Protestantism which Dr. Ca- 
doux considers to be the logical de- 
velopment of his own sect—Congre- 
gationalism. He proposes in view 
of future reunion that everyone 
who openly confesses his faith in 
Jesus shall be considered a Chris- 
tian without any other conditions. 
This will remove the difficulties of 
arranging creeds and leave every- 
one to follow the guiding of his own 
Inner Light. But surely anyone 
will ask: “Why faith in Jesus?” 
“Who is He?” “Does He hear our 
prayers?” “Is He God, or man, or 
both?” “In what lies His unique- 
ness?” Every answer to these ques- 
tions is a creed, even if the ques- 
tioner only answers himself. More- 
over, to believe in the existence of 
the Inner Light is itself a creed be- 
cause this is not a self-evident fact. 
All these difficulties are avoided in 
the Catholic system. The Inner 
Light is confirmed and guided by a 
living infallible witness in the rela- 
tion of teacher and pupil, so that 
exact correspondence can be ob- 
tained. The submission is only that 
which is always required of the pu- 
pil when he has no rational excuse 
for disputing what he is taught. 
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The book gives evidence of enor- 
mous but indiscriminate reading. 
The weakness of its palmary argu- 
ment is covered with a mass of ver- 
biage. The reader soon misses the 
amenities of its opening pages and 
finds out that what he at first wel- 
comed as an unbiased discussion of 
religious difficulties is after all only 
another anti-Catholic polemic. 

> E. H. 


Cavender’s House. By Edwin Ar- 
lington Robinson. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 

His most recently published 
poem will add nothing to our dis- 
tinguished poet’s reputation except 
in the opinion of those who assume 
that all the productions of a suc- 
cessful author must be good. It is 
a full-length treatment of a form 
which he has previously handled at 
shorter length and with a greater 
degree of success. It is the study 
of a state of mind, complex, urbane, 
modern. It is a study of remorse, 
but it would be too much to call it 
remorse of conscience. 

Briefly, it is the story of a man 
who comes back to his empty 
house, which he left some years be- 
fore after having in a fit of jealousy 
pushed his wife off a cliff. He 
comes back, after the fashion of 
criminals, to the scene of his crime, 
not to fall into the hands of the 
law, for he seems to have been sus- 
pected, but to hold a tryst with the 
dead woman. After sitting for 
some time in converse with her 
within the house, her eyes the while 
holding for him only “a calm shin- 
ing of ironic sorrow,” at her bid- 
ding he follows her to the cliff and 
sits beside her while she recalls to 
him the details of his crime. The 
interview has consisted of such a 
conversation as might take place 
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between two _ well-bred people 
whose pasts had come into tragic 
collision. The lady, at least, never 
seems to forget that there may be 
servants within earshot, with the 
result that our sympathies would 
almost be with the husband if he 
had pushed her off the cliff a sec- 
ond time, save that at this juncture 
we are given to suspect that the 
wraith has no objective existence, 
that there is in her “only so much 
of her as he has brought with him 
and made of her.” Certainly, there 
is never any violence about her re- 
proaches; at most she seems to ac- 
cuse him of a breach of good form. 

In any case, the poem is never 
blown upon by any breath of great- 
ness. Until its concluding lines it 
depends for its “click” on the as- 
sumption that the dead return, any 
instance of which would be a ter- 
rible, heart-shaking fact. But there 
is no heart-shaking here. It is not 
only that Laramie chats of “biolo- 
gists and bolshevists” (after all the 
old ballads are most terrifying 
when they are most casual), not 
only that about her there is no hint 
of the “channering worm,” but that 
she conveys the impression that 
from whatever otherwhere she 
comes it has nothing to do with 
Hereafter. It would seem, in short, 
that the maker of this poem has 
never learned to shudder. Certain- 
ly he cannot be pointed out as one 
who has come back from Hell. 

B. M. K. 


Ramon Lull—A Biography. By E. 


Allison Peers. New York. The 

Macmillan Co. $7.50. 

Professor Allison Peers, of the 
University of Liverpool, has placed 
under a debt of gratitude all who 
are interested in the subject of 
Spanish mysticism. To his pre- 








vious masterly volumes on the sub- 
ject he has added the present biog- 
raphy of the Catalan mystic Ramon 
Lull, or Raymond Lully as he is 
sometimes called in English books. 
This is the first life of Lull pub- 
lished in modern times and its 
writing can have been no light task. 
The sources, both legendary and 
documentary, are many and the 
reading of Lull’s own writings 
might deter many a student, for 
the Mallorcan mystic was a prolific 
writer, both in Catalan and Latin. 
The author has succeeded admi- 
rably in combining sound scholar- 
ship with human interest. The 
figure of Lull, intensely alive and 
vivid, enthusiastic, incredibly la- 
borious, at times bizarre, stands 
out convincingly in these pages. At 
the same time we are given an ac- 
count of his writings and his teach- 
ing that will be of permanent value 
to the student of Spanish mysti- 
cism and literature. 

Efforts have been made at vari- 
ous times to have Lull canonized, 
hitherto without success, for a cer- 
tain suspicion as to his orthodoxy 
has never been quite dissipated. 
That he was “the most fantastic of 
the fantastic” the present author 
admits. It must be confessed that 
the extravagances of some of the 
great Mallorcan’s disciples and sup- 
porters have not helped his cause in 
the eyes of the Church. One point 
of outstanding interest to every 
Catholic reader has been dealt with 
by Professor Peers, namely, the 
question of Lull’s defense of the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. Even if his exaggerations 


and the indiscretions of his follow- 
ers prevent his being raised to the 
altars of the Church with the full 
honors of canonization, it will be a 
satisfaction to be able to include 
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him with the great Scotus among 
those whose perception of Mary’s 
prerogatives led them to a doctrinal 
position which was not at that time 
openly declared de fide. 

Professor Peers, though not a 
Catholic, sums up admirably the im- 
portance of Ramon Lull as he now 
survives in mysticism and litera- 
ture. In philosophy he has ceased 
to count except as a historical fig- 
ure, while his reputation for ex- 
travagance largely negatived his 
power for good in theology and 
church organization. On the other 
hand, he is the greatest, or one of 
the greatest, figures in early Catalan 
literature. Moreover he may be re- 
garded, according to our author, as 
in some sense a medieval St. Ig- 
natius and as a forerunner of the 
great age of Spanish mysticism. 

G. D. M. 


Jérgensen. An Autobiography. 
Translated from the Danish by 
Ingeborg Lund. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. Vol. II. 
$3.50. 

Somehow this volume lacks the 
interest of its predecessor, though 
there are so many reasons why the 
interest should have increased rath- 
er than diminished. The first vol- 
ume left Jérgensen on the further 
side of the threshold of the Catholic 
Church, apparently as much re- 
pelled as attracted by what lay be- 
yond. The account of how he 
passed the barrier is given in this 
book’s early pages, thus leaving for 
the ensuing chapters the story of 
his life as a Catholic. 

It has been a life crowded with 
multitudinous literary activity, with 
almost incessant travel, with vicis- 
situdes of fortune, with intellectual 
intercourse, with deep spiritual ex- 
perience. One reason for the dimi- 
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nution of interest lies perhaps in 
the fact that what we had come to 
regard as the climax comes so early 
in the narrative as to lose some- 
thing of its force,—which merely 
emphasizes the truism that life ig- 
nores many of the rules of drama. 
But the reader’s interest is likewise 
taxed by over-quotation from the 
author’s journals as well as by a 
lack of continuity in the record. 
Despite which facts much of the 
first volume’s fascination is found 
again in this, for the source of it is 
Jérgensen’s limpid colorful style, to 
which the translator seems to have 
done such ample justice. This 
style is at its best in the marvelous 
descriptive passages, especially 
those which reveal the author’s sen- 
sitiveness to natural beauty, wheth- 
er it is that of Denmark, of Italy or 
of Germany. It is likewise used ef- 


fectively to evoke the spell of the 
liturgy or the atmosphere of some 


ancient cloister. 

The book is less a defense of Jor- 
gensen’s faith than a confession, a 
history of his soul, but it is impos- 
sible not to realize how that his- 
tory has been altered and colored 
by that faith. Like many converts, 
he seems at one time to have en- 
gaged in violent controversy, but 
his apologia is not controversial. 

It is a pity that more of Jérgen- 
sen’s literary works, to which fre- 
quent reference is made, are not 
available in English. If ever a book 
needed an index, it is this, crammed 
as it is with references of all kinds. 

And after all the story does move 
to a climax; we were simply mis- 
taken in identifying the climax 
with his conversion. It would be 
difficult to find in fiction a more 
moving episode than that which 
concludes the volume,—the Mass 
said at La Rocca in Assisi by the 
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priest-son of Mogens Ballin, with 
“Signor Giovanni” (Jérgensen) on 
his knees following it in his missal, 
with joy and peace suffusing a heart 
that was endowed with such a ca- 
pacity for anguish. B. M. K. 


Wolf Solent. By John Cowper 
Powys. New York: Simon & 
Schuster. 2 vols. $5.00. 

This novel is an illustration of 
the paradox that when realism is 
carried to its logical conclusion it 
is compelled to employ many of the 
devices of romantic writing. Wolf 
Solent depends for most of its in- 
terest on a carefully worked-up at- 
mosphere of mystery and horror, 
with not a few hints that the Devil 
is at the other end of the spoon. 

But of course these ancient tricks 
are handled in the best modern 
manner. The book consigns itself 
to the stream-of-consciousness class 
by the fact that the story (which in 
its scantiness resembles that of the 
Needy Knife grinder), is recounted 
solely from the standpoint of the 
protagonist, Wolf Solent. He is a 
man of thirty-five with a childish 
habit of taking refuge from the un- 
kindness of life in what he calls his 
“mythology,” that is, the inner 
reaches of his own being. It is 
more than once indicated that the 
author considers this habit a form 
of mysticism. 

We are not admitted to the inte- 
rior privacies of the other charac- 
ters, which is just as well, as their 
exteriors are none too inviting. 
These characters include Wolf’s 
mother towards whom, it is im- 
plied, he is in a condition of sub- 
jection (what, these days, is home 
without a mother complex?); a no- 
ble kinsman of his mother’s, who 
recognizes none of the obligations 
of nobility; a kinsman of the kins- 














man’s, a country squire to whom 
Solent becomes secretary; Gerda, a 
village girl whom he marries, a girl 
possessed of the incredible beauty 
of the heroines of Miss Braddon 
and the gift of warbling like a bird 
in a way that recalls the heroine of 
Green Mansions; Christie, a girl of 
a less rustic type, who describes 
herself as having no moral sense 
and whose one fear is lest her rela- 
tion to Wolf shall be described as 
“Platonic”; a Church of England 
clergyman who spends a good deal 
of time in the Dorset mud as a re- 
sult of intoxication, and who, we 
are given to understand, is all the 
better Christian for that. Strange 
how the noblest Christians are al- 
ways those who break the Com- 
mandments or reject the Athana- 
sian Creed! 

Not that it would be difficult to 
better the Christianity of Mr. Val- 
ley’s congregation. The Squire of 
King’s Barton, Solent’s employer, is 
a leering satyr whose “literary” un- 
dertaking is a back-stairs chronicle 
of the county irregularities. Con- 
cerning the squire, all manner of 
supernal evil is hinted; there is 
even a point at which Wolf, who 
“was tolerant enough of the various 
forms of normal and abnormal sen- 
suality,” felt that he had glimpsed 
beneath the squire’s viciousness 
“some abysmal ooze from the slime 
of that which underlies all evil” 
(italics the author’s). It is impos- 
sible not to wonder during the pe- 
rusal of this book exactly what Mr. 
Powys understands by the words 
evil, conscience, soul, which he uses 
with an obvious disregard for their 
usual connotations. 

There is not a single realistic 
character, in the sense in which Sin- 
clair Lewis understands realism. 
Because of their rustic picturesque- 
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ness and the many pages descriptive 
of the natural beauty of Dorsetshire 
the author has been likened to 
Hardy. The resemblance is remote 
enough and there is scarcely anoth- 
er count on which the book can be 
accepted as literature. For Hardy 
wrought from the stuff of life and 
Mr. Powys has spun a fluttering 
thread from the Freudian cobweb, 
choosing his subject from a case- 
book of abnormal psychology and 
borrowing considerable technique 
from the author of The Mysteries of 
Udolpho. B. M. K. 


Chicago: The History of its Reputa- 
tion. By Lloyd Lewis and Henry 
Justin Smith. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co. $3.75. 
“Chicago, to some people, means 

brute force; it means ruthlessness 

and even menace. Its ‘blood and 
thunder’ reputation has girdled the 
earth, outstripping again and again 
the fame of its herculean business 
enterprise. Almost from the begin- 
ning this has been true. The city 
las been studied, loved, hated, 
praised and denounced out of all 
proportion to its statistical position 
among the cities of the world. Only 
in the most indifferent has it failed 
to awaken an ardent curiosity.” 
Curiosity, yes, but an interest that 
goes far deeper than mere curiosity 
is awakened by this unusual book 
that purports to give the inner his- 
tory and life, good, bad, and indif- 
ferent, of the Windy City. The 
joint authors, one a newspaper edi- 
tor, the other a magazine writer, 
both enthusiastic “rooters” for the 
city of which they write, have pro- 
duced a volume which, though a bit 
formidable on account of its size, is 
interesting from start to finish. 
The story is told in a fashion 
which suggests not so much the his- 
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tory as the novel. It is first and 
last nat the story of a place, but the 
story of the men who made the 
place. It begins with the Potawat- 
omies on the shores of Lake Michi- 
gan, and to the name of the famous 
chief, Tecumseh, succeed in almost 
unbelievably rapid succession a se- 
ries of names culled from so many 
nations that the city of their adop- 
tion seems to be in truth a second 
“melting pot.” The men who live 
again on the printed page are real 
with the vividness of life itself. No 
attempt is made to gloss over their 
faults and failings; the villain is 
truly villainous, but at least he is a 
human villain; mud, blood, and fire- 
smoke color the picture but they do 
not distort it. 

The city, too, has a personality of 
its own. Rising triumphant from 
the block slime of Garlic Creek, 
stretching forth one railroad after 
another like fingers grasping for 
the trade that was to give it life and 
an almost miraculous growth, fight- 
ing—not always successfully—the 
natural disadvantages of situation 
and climate and the equally natural 
disadvantages of vice and crime, to- 
gether with the problems which 
spring from a mixture of races and 
nationalities, we see that “through 
the turbulent years, civic diseases, 
fevers of prejudice and passionate 
folly, battles of human groups over 
money, wages, dividends, have re- 
peatedly risen, fallen, been forgot- 
ten.” But “always the mass, the 
million, the three million, the four 
million, pressing on.” To quote 
Carter H. Harrison, many times 
Mayor of his city, “The audacity of 
Chicago has chosen a star—and 
knows nothing that it cannot ac- 
complish.” The realization of the 
vision is still far off, but at least we 
may believe the vision is there. And 
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the story of what has been accom- 
plished thus far makes fascinating 
reading. K. E. M. 


The Heroic Life of Saint Vincent de 
Paul. By Henri Lavedan. Trans- 
lated by Helen Y. Chase. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$2.50. 

An age and a country that place 
such heavy emphasis on philan- 
thropy and social service, making 
them, indeed, almost a religion, 
ought to welcome a biography of 
St. Vincent de Paul by a distin- 
guished member of the French 
Academy; for, as M. Lavedan justly 
says, “Of all that has been accom- 
plished since his day in philan- 
thropy and in the amelioration of 
the lot of suffering humanity, Vin- 
cent de Paul was the creator” (p. 
130). 

Living his long life in the period 
which embraced the last quarter of 
the sixteenth and more than half 
of the seventeenth century, Vin- 
cent was a contemporary of such 
great saints and churchmen as 
Francis de Sales, Olier, Berulle, 
Bossuet, and Cardinal Richelieu. 
This peasant lad from Gascony 
faced many problems crying for 
solution, and solved them. The 
spiritual life of the clergy needed 
invigorating; he organized his Con- 
ferences and Retreats for them. 
The country people, peasants like 
himself, were neglected; his Con- 
gregation of the Mission priests was 
the answer. The galley slaves were 
frightfully abused; he wore their 
chains, he interceded for them and 
succeeded in obtaining more hu- 
mane treatment for them. 

In the minds of most people, the 
crowning achievement of the great 
Saint of Charity, are the Sisters of 
Charity. It was a revolutionary 














nuns had always lived in 


idea; 
cloisters, but Vincent saw the ur- 
gent need for devoted religious 
women who could serve the sick 


and poor in their homes. Our au- 
thor might easily have given us 
more details about this interesting 
phase of his hero’s life; and his 
version of the origin of the peculiar 
headdress of the Sisters sounds fan- 
tastic (p. 210 ff.). 

M. Lavedan has written well, es- 
pecially in the earlier pages of the 
biography. It is not a chronological 
record but an intensely interesting 
literary work, sketching the varied 
adventures and activities of a truly 
great Saint, who was at the same 
time, a pioneer in much that we 
consider quite modern in social 
service work. , tM 


The Cambridge History of the British 
Empire. Vol. I. The Old Empire 
from the Beginnings to 1783. 
Edited by J. Holland Rose, M.A., 
Litt.D.; A. P. Newton, M.A., 
D.Lit.; E. A. Benians, M.A. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $9.50. 
Compared with the old-time his- 

tory book the modern volume his- 

torical, in spite of profuse docu- 
mentation, reads more like a novel 
than a textbook. This is certainly 
true of the volume mentioned here, 
the first of a series of eight, which 
will deal with the same subject. 
The working method adopted is 
that employed in writing the Cam- 
bridge Modern History, viz., a 
group of writers collaborate and 
are individually responsible for the 
various sections of which the work 
is composed. Some sixteen pro- 
fessors and scholars gathered from 
half-a-dozen Universities, including 
one American—there were to have 
been two—are engaged; most of 
them are well-known specialists, 
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and the work on the whole is inter- 
estingly planned and well written. 
Inevitably in a work of this kind, 
which is intended for more ad- 
vanced students, the story of the 
British Empire is not told in a con- 
tinuous narrative, but the twenty- 
six chapters themselves can be 
read very agreeably as separate 
contributions to a vast and thrilling 
subject. 

It is difficult to discriminate be- 
tween the several writers who have 
given us within the space of some 
800 pages an account of the first 
centuries of that wonderful devel- 
opment of a small kingdom into 
an immense maritime Empire, 
which must always be a matter of 
admiration to the unprejudiced 
student of history or politics. 

Indeed so well has the work been 
edited that there is a singular unity 
of style throughout. Or shall we 
say that owing to the exigencies of 
space, the mass of historical facts 
to be recorded hardly allows the 
writers scope for the display of 
style? Yet on the other hand over- 
anxiety about the narrative leads, 
has led, here and there to several 
obscure sentences, and once or 
twice to nonsense. The introduc- 
tory chapter—by Sir Charles Lucas, 
is, however, masterly, as one would 
expect from such a scholar and 
statesman, though one feels tempted 
to suggest to him a little reading of 
Belloc to correct one or two theo- 
ries (p. 3). For those who delight 
in the tales of the Elizabethan sea- 
men adventurers, whether they 


were pirates or patriots, or both, 
there is the wonderful chapter (IV) 
by Professor Holland Rose on “Sea- 
power,” wherein the exploits of 
Drake, Gilbert, Hawkins, Frobisher 
and that enigmatic figure Raleigh, 
are once more detailed. 
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But there is a passage in that same 
chapter that must cause a little pro- 
test: a passage that shows a lack 
of justice to the memory of Sir 
Thomas More. After placing More 
as the first amongst the thinkers 
who discerned the wider opportu- 
nities opened up by the discovery of 
the New World and after suggest- 
ing that his Utopia was the finger 
pointing to a better form of politi- 
cal and social life across the seas, 
the Professor writes (p. 95): “Pub- 
lished first at Louvain [in Latin, 
1516], then at Paris, Utopia was 
not englished until 1551 and by that 
time its gracious author had fallen 
a victim to regal tyranny and to his 
later reverence for the Papacy. 
Perhaps the inconsistency of the 
earlier and the later halves of his 
life (social seer and dévot) les- 
sened the influence of this, his 


greatest work, which was regarded 
as a whimsical play on life rather 


than a call to a new life.” To call 
More a dévot is less than gracious 
and is quite untrue; “a man of 
steadfast and lofty principle” is the 
just verdict of more careful writers. 

The difficult and intricate politi- 
cal history of the Mother Country 
and the Colonies during the eight- 
eenth century is chiefly written by 
Mr. Cecil Headlam, editor of the 
Calendar of State Papers, Colonial 
Series, who is well qualified for the 
task and accomplishes it satisfac- 
torily in five chapters, interrupted 
unfortunately by other sections, 
such as that on the “Slave Trade” 
by Eveline C. Martin—a short but 
interesting account, e. g., “The num- 
ber of slaves carried by the Royal 
African Company to the West In- 
dies in the late 17th Century was 
about 5,000 a year, each ship car- 
rying from 120 to 700”—and the 
very succinct tale of the War of the 
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American Revolution by C. T. At- 
kinson. Finally there is a not 
uninteresting chapter on the Litera- 
ture and Social Life of the Old Em- 
pire by the late Professor Egerton, 
who unfortunately did not live to 
revise the proofs. A _ well-edited 
Bibliography of some sixty pages, 
and a somewhat inadequate Index 
complete what is a decidedly fine 
effort at presenting some account of 
stirring times and fascinating per- 
sonalities. In the humble words of 
the Preface (p. v.): “Within the 
limitations imposed on them by the 
difficulties of the co-operative meth- 
od and the vastness of their subject, 
the Editors hope that this History 
of the British Empire will exhibit 
the present state of knowledge of 
the subject and lay a foundation 
on which future generations of stu- 
dents may build.” That is the lan- 
guage of scholars. A. B. 


Shorter Notices—The Man Be- 
hind the Book, by Henry Van Dyke 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.50) is a series of short es- 
says on outstanding figures of liter- 
ature from the fourteenth century 
to the present day which should be 
widely read. In a brief and breezy 
manner, Dr. Van Dyke has traced 
the life of such diverse figures as 
Chaucer, Poe and Walt Whitman. 
He has shown the effect of their 
lives on their poetry, and has given 
a good estimate of their works. Un- 
der the heading of “Problematic 
Natures” he studies the influence of 
their warring personal elements on 
the productions of Byron, Shelley, 
Hazlitt and Carlyle. In the third 
section Dr. Van Dyke discusses 
four of the outstanding novels of 
the past fifty years; The Ordeal 
of Richard Feverel, Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles, The Bridge of San 














Luis Rey, and Death Comes for the 
Archbishop. In no instance does 
the author pose as a literary dicta- 
tor; his aim has been merely to in- 
dicate some of the different paths 
in good literature. His plea is for 
the individual to choose for him- 
self but to avoid the commonplace. 

We have at hand a number of 
novels, with the popular estimate 
of which we cannot agree. The 
hero of Thurman Lucas, a lurid 
melodrama by Harlan E. Read 
(New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.00), is a stupid giant, educated 
in the saloons of an Illinois coal 
town, and driven from home at an 
early age by a cruel stepfather. 
While looking for work in St. Louis, 
he in all simplicity steals a buggy 
for a half hour to give his girl a 
ride. For this he is sentenced to 
three years in prison. He manages 
to escape into the wilds of Nevada, 
where he amasses millions in the 
mines. In the interval his wife-to- 
be struggles with poverty in a vain 
attempt to support her child. She 
finally surrenders him to a wealthy 
woman, who brings him up in every 
luxury, although she fails to legal- 
ly adopt him. This promising 
youngster is one day falsely accused 
of murder, and when the money to 
defend him is not forthcoming, ow- 
ing to the sudden death of his fos- 
ter-parents, the real mother sells 
herself to pay the lawyer’s fees. 
The author seems to think this a 
noble act, for, like many non-Cath- 
olics, he is an ardent advocate of 
the end justifying the means. It is 
a novel that leaves a bad taste in 
the mouth, for its characters are all 
creatures of impulse and passion, 
who know nothing of and care less 
for the Ten Commandments. 

Of all the sloppy, mushy novels 
of the past thirty years Victim and 
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Victor, by John R. Oliver (New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50), 
is the sloppiest and the mushiest. 
Michael Mann is a deposed Episco- 
palian minister, who tries vainly 
for years to be reinstated, so that 
he may say “Mass” again. He 
finally becomes a lay reader in a 
makeshift chapel of his own, gath- 
ering about him every suspended 
cleric, Catholic or Protestant, he 
can persuade to follow his absurd 
leadership. The author tries to 
make us bitter against a modern, 
time-serving Episcopalian Bishop, 
but we think he showed common 
sense in being obdurate to the 
claims of a man utterly devoid of 
both character and_ scholarship. 
We were not at all impressed at the 
Bishop’s allowing this strange cler- 
ic to say “Mass” just before he died. 
The writer means to be serious; he 
is simply ridiculous. . 

A distinctly unpleasant, neurotic 
novel done in the modern German 
manner is The Lost Child, by Rahel 
Sanzara, translated by Winifred 
Katzin (New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2.50). The Germans 
of to-day seem to be losing the hold 
on the heavens generally conceded 
them in the nineteenth century. 
The well constructed story tells of 
Fritz, a peasant youth of fourteen, 
who strangles Anna Scheffel, the 
four-year-old daughter of his em- 
ployer. Normally an industrious, 
mild-tempered youth, he has inher- 
ited a birthright of violence from 
his father, which recurs occasional- 
ly throughout his life. The latter 
part of the book concerns itself with 
his redemption by Christian Schef- 
fel, the father of Anna. This tale of 
patient curing of the physical and 
mental abnormalities of Fritz 
scarcely redeems the morbidity of 
the rest. Christian’s action here is 
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largely a conscious expiation of his 
heartless treatment of his wife aft- 
er the murder of their daughter. 
Gustav Frennsen is the proto-parent 
of this work. There is such a dead- 
ly similarity of rural background 
and struggle for existence against 
an unkind nature here and in Jorn 
Uhl that the plots could be inter- 
changed almost at will. The fact 
that Rahel Sanzara is a woman 
makes the book more extraordinary 
but no more palatable. 

In The Seven Vices (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. $5.00), a 
two volume novel of well-nigh seven 
hundred pages, the historian, Gugli- 
elmo Ferrero, endeavors to give us 
a vivid picture of Roman society at 
the close of the nineteenth century. 
He is ever contrasting the Italian 
aristocracy of blood with the aris- 
tocracy of money, and emphasizing 
on every page the stupidity and in- 
justice of the law courts, the dis- 
honesty and hypocrisy of the poli- 
ticians, and the gross sensuality and 
irreligion of Italy’s flaming youth. 
If Ferrero wished to write an indict- 
ment of his own people he has suc- 
ceeded, for seldom has a man gath- 
ered together such a swarm of ras- 
cally men and women of every 
class. Had the author been a mas- 
ter of the novelist’s craft, he could 
have done the job in a volume one- 
fifth the size. 

The dedication of Sex and Civili- 
zation (New York: The Macaulay 
Co. $5.00) to women like Dora 
Russell, Marie Stopes, and Isadora 
Duncan will prepare the gentle 
reader for the immoral and anti- 
Christian pages that follow. It is 
edited by V. F. Calverton and S. D. 
Schmalhausen, has an Introduction 
by Havelock Ellis, and its thirty- 
two contributors of modern sexolo- 
gy all write in the same strain. 
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“Do away with the old, outworn 
ethics of the Ten Commandments; 
abolish the idea of God and the su- 
perstitious dogmas of an obsolete 
theism; let us hark back to the 
primitive instincts of the brutes 
from whence we came. Practice 
sex expression, the modern equiva- 
lent to those terrible Pauline words, 
fornication and adultery, whether 
you are married or unmarried. Re- 
member that celibacy and virginity 
are crimes against the race. Real- 
ize that companionate marriage is 
the solution of all future marital 
troubles, and the modern discovery 
of birth control speaks eloquently 
of the new freedom. Divorce must 
be free by mutual consent as in 
happy Soviet Russia. We moderns 
want motherhood without benefit of 
clergy, and we want the rights of 
the unmarried mother to be on a 
level with the married.” These 
writers love to dilate on the unclean 
and dwarfish attitude of the Church 
and its “obscene” Christian morals. 
As the prophet says: “They call 
good evil, and evil good, because 
no one thinketh in his heart.” The 
civilization they preach is a pagan 
civilization from which Christ res- 
cued us. No wonder men write of 
the Decline of the West. 

The Patriots and Other Stories, 
by Helen Haines (Norfolk: Atlantic 
Coast Printing Corp. $2.00), are 
delightful stories which first ap- 
peared in THE CATHOLIC WorLD 
and in Scribner’s. Whether Mrs. 
Haines is picturing the Battle of 
Gettysburg, telling a story of the re- 
turn by the North to the South of a 
captured flag, or describing the gen- 
erosity of a boy who deliberately 
fails in his examination at the Na- 
val Academy to give a poorer boy 
his one chance, she is always orig- 
inal in plot, strong in characteriza- 














tion, and grips your attention from 
the very first line. We do hope that 
she will give us more of her work, 
for we have few Catholic writers of 


her stamp. 
In From Tarsus to Rome (New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 


$2.00) Father Heuser completes his 
well-planned trilogy, which began 
In the Workshop of St. Joseph and 
was continued in The House of 
Martha at Bethany. It will please 
the author to know that his books 
are in constant demand in the Loan 
Library of the Catholic Unity 
League. This volume sketches in 
brief the life and labors of St. Paul, 
and is a good summary of the Acts 
of the Apostles. It tells the student 
nothing new, but will urge the gen- 
eral reader to a further study of the 
life of the Apostle of the Gentiles. 


Pamphlet Publications.—The tes- 
timony of history is, necessarily, an 
important factor in English apolo- 
getics. The Line of Cleavage under 
Elizabeth, by Dom Norbert Birt, 
O.S.B., and What Cranmer Meant 
To Do and Did, by Rev. Joseph 
Rickaby, S.J., showing the break in 
continuity, are valuable re-issues in 
the fine output of historical pam- 
phlets by the Catholic Truth Soci- 
ety. Other contributions in the 
realm of history are, Rome and 
Feudalism, A. D. 313-1429, by a 
Sister of Notre Dame, and The Gun- 
powder Plot, by Rev. Herbert Thur- 
ston, S.J., while Michael O’Mahony 
recalls the days of suffering for the 
Faith in Some Catholic Landmarks 
Round Liverpool. A colloquy be- 
tween two college friends on The 
Existence of God and a series of 
short meditations on Charity, for 
every day in the month are by the 
Rev. R. F. Clarke, S.J. So wide- 
spread was the welcome given to 
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the first series of Words of Encour- 
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agement collected from the instruc- 
tions of Father Daniel Considine, 
S.J., that Father Devas, S.J., has 
compiled another series from the 
same sources, More Words of En- 
couragement, which will be equally 
helpful; Holy Communion, Before 
and After, an excerpt from “The 
Imitation of the Sacred Heart,” by 
Father Arnold, S.J., and St. Cath- 
erine of Siena’s treatise On Con- 
summated Perfection are two wel- 
come re-issues. On the Threshold 
of Catholic Truth presents in ten 
Catholic Action Society leaflets of 
persuasive tone some high lights to 
guide the traveler towards truth. 
The upward path of a “very per- 
sonal, very constant” love of Our 
Lord is shown in My Master and 
My Friend, by “Spretus” and the 
great and never-ending missionary 
vocation in the Church, admirably 
portrayed in Fishers of Men, trans- 
lated from the French of the Abbé 
Pierre Charles, S.J. The special 
(and somewhat neglected) claim of 
the Jew to the exercise of this mis- 
sionary spirit is presented with 
logic and suasion by Rev. Bede Jar- 
rett, O.P., in Under the Olive, sup- 
plemented by Rev. A. F. Day, S.J. 
To make of Sunday truly “The 
Christian Sabbath” is the appeal of 
Rev. C. S. Galton, S.J. Rev. C. C. 
Martindale, S.J., exercises his ac- 
customed gift of vivid portraiture 
on the interesting personality of St. 
Vincent de Paul, and His Honour 
Mr. Justice Noble, K.C.S.G., sketch- 
es delightfully a lay apostle, Lister 
Drummond, K.S.G., “Pioneer of 
Catholic Evidence Guilds.” In Be- 
tween Ourselves a Fourth Time Jo- 
seph O’Connor continues his “Talks 
to Boys on Different Things” in his 
usual easy manner. A Little Book 
for Travellers enables the traveler 
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to ask all necessary questions re- 
garding religious services and to 
make his confession in either Eng- 
lish, French, German or Italian. 
A charming translation of the 
Prayer Book for little children by 
a Religious of the Holy Child is en- 
titled Les Premiéres Priéres. When 
the Light Came covers two stories 
of spiritual experiences (London: 
The Catholic Truth Society, 5 cents 
each). 

A reprint of Cardinal Newman’s 
beautiful sermon on The Second 
Spring; The Historical Argument 
for Catholicism ably presented by 
Rev. Albert Power, S.J., and a plea 
for Our Dear Departed, by Rev. Mi- 
chael Watson, S.J., form the recent 
output of the Australian Catholic 
Truth Society of Melbourne (5 cents 
each). 

The Pathways to the Faith of 
converts make fascinating reading 
and certainly those “trod by Gilbert 


K. Chesterton, Hugh A. Law and 
Cynthia Stockley” are no excep- 


tions to the rule. Each tells the 
distinctive way of God’s leading 
with marked personality. A synop- 
sis of Pope Leo XIII.’s Encyclical, 
Rerum Novarum, is presented by 
Rev. George J. Lucas, J.O.D., S.T.D., 
as The Magna Charta of the Rights 
of Labor. The doctrine of Purga- 
tory is explained by Rev. Henry 
Grey Graham, M.A. (Brooklyn: In- 
ternational Catholic Truth Society, 
5 cents each). 

In What Christ Thought of the 
Scriptures and Inspiration, Dom J. 
B. McLaughlin, O.S.B., presents the 
inspiration of Scripture from an 
unusual and striking angle. With 
that simplicity and clarity so char- 
acteristic of the Shepherds of 
Christ’s Church, Archbishop Shee- 
han of Sydney explains The Sacri- 
fice of the Mass, and the spirit of 
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sacrifice begotten at the “Altar of 
God” in saintly souls is exemplified 
in Soldiers of Christ, by Rev. R. 
Nash, S.J. The Cistercians in Ire- 
land, by Rev. Neil Kevin, B.A., St. 
Alphonsus, by Rev. John Carr, 
C.SS.R., and St. John Francis Regis, 
by Celia Shaw, are well presented. 
An interesting account of Royal and 
Saintly Cashel is given by Andrew 
Finn. The responsibilities of A 
Catholic Nation in “Its Governing 
Authority and Functions” and to- 
wards “Its Destitute, Dependent 
and Helpless Classes” are admira- 
bly stated by Canon Lyons and 
Rev. J. O’Kelleher, S.T.L., respec- 
tively (Dublin: Catholic Truth So- 
ciety of Ireland, 5 cents each). 

The Paulist Press gives us this 
month two pamphlets, one a No- 
vena to the Blessed Virgin Mary 
(5 cents), suitable as a prepara- 
tion for any of her feasts, and re- 
freshing in its freedom from the 
pious extravagances which so often 
mar such compilations; the other a 
reprint from the Australian Cath- 
olic Truth Society, The Month of 
the Sacred Heart for Children (10 
cents), by a Religious, which has a 
fault, common to much children’s 
literature, of using words far too 
difficult for them to understand,— 
it should be dedicated to an older 
public. 

The Catholic Mind (Oct. 22d) re- 
prints the Holy Father’s letter on 
St. Wenceslaus, the Czech martyr- 
king, and answers in a very practi- 
cal way the question: “How Do the 
Sacraments Work?” A timely Pas- 
toral of the Bishop of Crookston 
on “Authority and Obedience” and 
“The Call to the Laity” to return 
to the aggressive Catholic Action of 
the early ages of the Faith are the 
outstanding features of the Novem- 
ber 8th issue, while that of Novem- 
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ber 22d dwells in two papers on the 
spirit of gratitude, and provides 
some thoughtful matter on “The 
Future of the Church in England” 
and “The Church in Modern Po- 
land” (New York: The America 
Press, 5 cents each issue). 

The Department of Education of 
the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference gives us two interesting 
pamphlets. Rev. George Johnson, 
Ph.D., Executive Secretary of the 
Department, presents the ideal of 
the Catholic School as the Contri- 
bution of Catholic Education to 
American Life and Francis M. 
Crowley, Director of the Bureau of 
Education of N. C. W. C., sums up 
the Rapid Development of Catholic 
High Schools in the Past Decade. 
Education for a Catholic Renais- 
sance, an address by Rev. Fulton J. 
Sheen, Ph.D., D.D., delivered before 
the National Catholic Educational 
Association, and happily printed in 
their Bulletin for August, is most 
earnestly recommended, especially 
to educators and college graduates. 
Its orientation will be of inestimable 
value to them. The Central Bu- 
reau of the Central Verein (St. 
Louis) has published A Study of 
the Four Miracles Accepted in the 
Cause of St. Theresa of the Child 
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Jesus, which will bring joy and hope 
to her many devoted suffering 
clients. The study is that of Dr. 
LeBec, translated by Grace Haren. 

A sheaf of French pamphlets 
comprises a study of the “Golden- 
mouthed” preacher St. Jean Chry- 
sostome et la Prédication, by Rev. 
Bernard Kuhn, O.P. (Paris: Bu- 
reaux de l’Année Dominicaine); an 
appeal for vocations to the priest- 
hood—Pour la Moisson Divine, and 
some thoughts after retreat—A prés 
la Retraite. Two one-act plays for 
young people are: Je ne Suis Pas 
Curieuse . . . Mais Je Voudrais 
Savoir! and La Vie Moderne a ses 
Exigences (Avignon: Librairie Au- 
banel Fils Ainé). In Xaveriana for 
October R. P. Edmond Henri tells 
the story of a child’s touching apos- 
tolate of suffering. 

International Conciliation for Oc- 
tober gives the text of “The Repa- 
ration Settlement, Signed June 7; 
1929,” with an historical and ex- 
planatory introduction by Dr. Leon 
Fraser. The November issue is de- 
voted to “The Permanent Court of 
International Justice” with the 
American Accession and Amend- 
ments to the Statute by Philip C. 
Jessup (New York: 405 West 117th 
Street, 5 cents each). 
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